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BETTER SHOT Western shot pellets are 


ectly round. Uniform in size and weight 








Highly polished. They shoot straight to the 
rd. Irregular pellets fly crooked Super-X 
may be had with golden Lubaloy shor, for 








extra long range shooting! 

SEAL-TITE WAD... A perfect seal in the gun 
bore between hot powder gas and shot pel 
lets. Molded of patented moisture-proof 
omposition. Uniform in size, thickness 









hape and texture. Does not absorb or give 
off moisture like felt 


PROGRESSIVE BURNING POWDER The 



















pplication of this powder to shotgun shells 

a principle developed and patented by 

Western, is an outstanding contribution to 

sportsmen. Gives high velocity and longer 

inge without high gas pressure 

REAL WATERPROOFING Not just a “dip- 
g in wax” that merely protects the surface 





but a special compound that penetrates the 
paper. Western shells fit your gun and func- 
tion perfectly even after being submerged in 
water. Uniform thickness of paper insures 
nooth functioning in repeating shotguns 
SURE-FIRE PRIMERS .. Western primers give 
juick, sure, hot-flash ignition to the powder 
They are non-corrosive. Prevent rust in the \ 
gun bore. Keep it as bright as when new \ 
STEEL REINFORCED HEAD... The brass head 
and flange section are made extra strong and 
xtra sate by Western's patented Steel Rein- \ ff 
cing Cup. It locks together the tube, base > 

d and head 


how 
To Hit -_ 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1022 A St., East Alton, Ill 






































Gentlemen: [7 Send your interesging free booklet on shotgun 
Hit “em.” nd free Super 


—to help you get more game! 


Have you ever looked into the back of a fine 
watch and marvelled at the precision with 
which it is made? Ifso, you may be surprised 
to learn that the Western shells you shoot 
so casually are manufactured to even closer 
limits of accuracy. Western shells are made 
by the million, yet the tools used are held 
to tolerances calculated in thousandths of 
an inch, 


All shells have shot, wads, powder, etc. ... But are 
the shot pellets round, so they will travel straight 
to the bird? Western pellets are! ... Do the wads 
really sea/ the gun bore and are they moisture-proof? 
Western’s patented, exclusive Seal-Tite wads seal 
the bore and are also the only wads that do not 
absorb moisture. The powder used is the best that 
can be produced. 

Western non-corrosive primers are sure-fire, not 
miss-fire, and the brass (we make it in our own mill) 
is of such uniform high quality that makers of well 
known watches and other precision instruments 
buy it from us for use in their own products. 
Because Western is better ammunition thousands of 
shooters prefer Super-X, Xpert, Field and Minimax 
shells. They 4now there’s a difference. The famous 
Super-X shell is the original and biggest selling 
long range load. Its exclusive Short Shot String 
feature assures clean kills at distances almost un- 
believable. 


Isn’t this the kind of ammunition you want to shoot? 
Your dealer has it. Mail the coupon today for inter- 
esting free leaflets and booklet, “‘How To Hit ’em 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1022 Adams Street, East Alton, Il. 
Branch Offices : Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 






WINCHESTER 
MODEL 12 


Shoota Winchester pump gun —the tried and true friend 
of the hunter. Winchester guns and rifles in the hands 
of your pioneer forefathers helped to build the nation, 
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YOU CAN USE SOME OF THESE 
NEW Leader Super Speed 
and Repeater Super Speed 
Long Range Shells 






SHOTGUNS 


You Will Have To Go Some! °F Evervsovy 


HEN you are getting your hunting shells, buy with that in mind. The 

average man is never called upon to strike out Babe Ruth—to stop Bobby 
Jones—to return Bill Tilden’s volleys—to box Jack Dempsey. But in hunting, 
you step right into fast company and take on an expert’s joh, Your game is just 
as wary, fast and tricky in evading you as in evading the best shot you ever 
heard of. You need shot shells that will back your shooting to the limit with 
speed, dependability and punch. For long range, get the NEW Winchester 
Leader or Repeater Super Speeds. 


You can use them—for their higher speed, longer range, shorter shot string, 
harder wallop, lighter recoil. . 


For pass, timber or open water shooting at far-off big ducks that won’t 
stop. For geese, brant, prairie chickens, pheasants, doves. For turkeys, foxes, 
deer (buckshot or single ball). In 410 gauge, the sensational world-beating 
new 3-inch shell, outshooting ordinary 410 shells two to one! 


For all shooting at average ranges, buy the standard Winchester Shells— 
Leader, Repeater or Ranger. 


Insist on Winchester Shells. New folder explains the value of controlled 
shot string, lists all popular loads. Your copy FREE. 
ys* shooting, buy the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. Western Hand Trap 
NEW HAVEN Address Dept. 5.C CONN., U. S. oe and White Flyer Targets. 


WINCHESTER sins "sno swests 


TRADE MARK 


For hand-trap 
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Bell Lodge, Stony Creek, N. Y. 


MAKE THIS YEAR YOUR BEST HUNTING SEASON 
by coming up to BELL LODGE where you will find one of 
the most fully equipped hunting lodges in the 
Adirondack State Park Reserve. DEER, 
BEAR, FOX, LYNX BOBCAT, GROUSE, 
and SNOWSHOE RABBIT, with ex 
cellent guides and the very best of 
home cooked meals. We urge you 
to write for our de- scriptive booklet 
Rates $3.00 per day. We can ac- 
commodate 35 with comfort. 


Geo. G. Bell, Prop. 


Make Reservations Early 





Winslow's Camps 


ScHUYLER WINSLOW, Prop. 
Stony Creek, Warren Co., New York 

In Adirondack Mts.—best of deer country. Bear, fox, 
rabbit, woodcock—excellent partridge and gray squirrel 
hunting. More than 40 miles of free hunting ground. 
Camp supplied with electricity and running water 
Good home-cooked food Board $18 per week. 
Good guides. Booklet on request 
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HUNTING 


In Adirondack State Park. Wild territory, about 60 
miles wide and 100 miles long. 

Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bobcat, raccoon, 
varying hare, cotton-tail rabbits, partridge and wood- 
cock hunting. 700 bucks killed in our section; also & 
large bear in Stony Creek T. P. last season. Season starts 
Oct. 15th to Nov, 15th. 240 miles from N, Y. City, 
5% hrs. by train; 70 miles from Albany, N. Y. Make 
reservation early, rates $18 & $20, week. No. 1 guides 


Jay Woodwerd Stony Creek, N. Y. 








Sternberg’s Camp. 


Noted for its excellent fly 


miles up the 


fishing. 


river. Good 


; upon request a conveyance will meet you there, 


distance of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where a 
welcome 


awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


Famous for 


Good 
hunting, 
bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through 
out house, with bath. Buy your ticket for Benson Mines. 


a 








WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 
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DEER BEAR GROUSE PHEASANTS’ RABBITS | 
Do your this fall on a 1000 acre posted preserve sur- 
rounded land. the gorgeous Aut Adirondack 
foliage ‘nountaln air'at sn elevation of 1800 tect, 

ate camp modern conveniences. e reservations 
now as acc limited. References ired. 


Accessible by Auto or Rail. Guides Available. 
Rate $3.00 per day. After October 15th $4.00 per day. 
For Reservations Address: F. B. Ware, 1170 Broadway. N. Y. C. 





DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 








MAPLE LAWN FARM 
E. N. Dingman, Prop. Stony Creek, N. Y. 


For your hunting trip come to Maple Lawn Farm, located 
in the famous Stony Creek section of the Adirondacks, 
where deer, bear, partridge, fox, rabbits and squirrels 
are plentiful. All modern conveniences such as heat, 
electric lights, running water and baths. Good meals. 
Experienced guides. Season Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. 225 miles 
om New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. by train. 
Rates $16.00 per week. Accommodates 20. Make 
reservations early. Write for further information 





Stolle’s Hunting Camps 
ASHLAND, MAINE 


Deer, Bear and Moose in season. Shot at deer 
guaranteed. Drive car direct to Home Camps. 
Good hunting to outlying camps. Spring beds. 
Think! More deer have been shipped from Ash- 
land since 1895 than from any other point in 
Maine. 








DEER HUNTING 


If you want to be sure of that 
“longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to 
Bear Mt. Camp for your hunt 
this fall. Loeated on Cranberry 
Lake, the section of the Adiron- 
dacks which for a number of years has 





accommodations and actual sport. 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





J. M. Balderson 








HUNTERS 


If you want to get into a real 
game country this fall write to 
FRED W. McGOWAN 
Reg. Guide Ashland, Maine 








THE ADIRONDACKS 


For Hunting and Vacation 


Modern buildings, city improvements, 200 miles on 
ood roads from N. Y. C. in the best deer and bear 
rountry in the Adirondacks; also partridge, woodcock 
and duck hunting. German-American kitchen. Rates 
$18 and $20 per week. Write for further information to 


Riverside Villa, Hadley, N. Y. 


Reese 


Deer, Bear and Bird Hunting 


Camps a short boat ride from automobile road in the 
famous Debsconeag country. 

For the comfort of our guests we put a limit on the 
number of hunters taken at the same time. Good all 
around game country and to date no hunter has gone 
home disappointed. For full particulars as to rates, 
references and game laws write to 

J. L. Macdonald 
WHITE HOUSE CAMPS 
Tel. No. 448-23 Millinocket, Me. 
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WANTED 


WOODCOCK SHOOTING 


Would appreciate hearing from someone as to 
where some woodcock shooting can be had— 
north or south. Address E. M. Nicuotas, care 
of Fietp & Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

a 








Fishing and Hunting 


September is one of our very best months for fly fish- 
ing. Partridge and duck hunting starts Oct. 1 and deer 
and bear Oct. 15th. 

We have added the Penobscot River Valley to our ex- 
cellent hunting grounds at Rainbow. Plenty of deer and 
partridge. Come and get them. 47 miles above 
Greenville, Me. Booklets. 


FRED CLIFFORD Kokadjo, Me. 














FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHINGTRIP | 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the \ 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. . 
canoeing—eighteen 
deer, i 











Commercial Seaplane 
in the Maine Woods 


Sept. Fly Fishing—Best Deer & Bear Hunt- 
ing at Katahdin Lake Camps. Hunters—Write 
for New Low Fall Rates—Also Folders Re- 
garding Camps & Camp Seaplane. Address— 


O. R. COBB 
Box 398 


Millinocket, Maine 











TROUTDALE CABINS 


An up-to-date Northern Maine Camp in 


cabins with bath, heat 
room. Excellent cuisine. 


and lights 


Reasonable rates. Booklet 


TROUTDALE, Maine. 


competent management. 


the very 
heart of the best deer, bear and partridge section and 
on beautiful Lake Moxie where the big fish live. Log 
Central Dining 
A secluded camp, off the road 
where you will get your game and fish. Under new and 






































Fall Hunting 


Days are Here! 


New England’s woods, fields and 
shores invite you to enjoy your favor- 
ite form of hunting during these ex- 
hilarating Fall days. 

Game is plentiful. Ducks and geese 
are already flying southward . . . rab- 
bits abound . . . there are deer and 
bear for Nimrods seeking thrills. 
And for those who “hunt” the beauties 
of Nature, there are the vividly color- 
ful landscapes of New England’s Fall 
foliage. 

Come to New England this Fall. Mail coupon. 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, 

1032 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me FREE latest Bulletin FS-13 giving 
game laws in the six New England states and list- 
ing many excellent hunting locations. 
Name...... 

Address... 
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HOTEL STATLER . . CLEVELAND 


samen 
$950 
$950 
$900 
$950 


HOTEL STATLER..DETROIT 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER ..ST. LOUIS 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BUFFALO 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BOSTON 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA... 
NEW YORK $950 


S Rooms begin at 


All other rooms proportionately priced. The rate 
of each room is plainly posted in that room. 





WE SAY COMPARE sae sox pay tr sour rom i nly 


part of your cost of living in a hotel. Compare room rates, but don’t stop 
there. Compare food prices, the costs of supplementary services, of “extras.” 
Compare what you get... in total... as well as what you pay. 

Statler guests are able to compare. Our service policies, our operating 
policies, give travelers a definite, measurable unit of value... as near a 
trade-marked package as the hotel world affords. Statler guests know how to 
add. Our pricing policies, consistently followed over the years, add up to the 


lowest-cost living afforded by any good hotel. 


‘AUTOMATIC GARAGE 


| The last word in convenience and safety for you : 
car . . . occupies its own particular compartmen | 
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KENT 


NEW YORK 


. Offers every opportunity for storage by th 


| hour, the day, the month... with or without service, 


| Rates $15.00 monthly and upwards . 


| 


HOTELS STATLER 





. where the quest uv 


- » + Exper 
repairs on all makes of cars. 


KENT GRAND CENTRAL 


44th St. Near Third Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 2-0460 


Your Car Is Never Touched by 
Human Hands 





OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas | 
aa 

















At Hotel Cleveland the 
pleasant comforts of a fine 
club are combined with ev- 
service of the most 
modern hotel. In the heart 
of the city, Hotel Cleve: 
land can be reached by 
covered passage from the 
Union Passenger Terminal 
and from a modern 2000 


ery 


car garage. 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


1000 rooms, every one with bath. 
From $2.50 single, $4 double. 
Three restaurants, including por 
ular priced Coffee Shop. Send 
for free folder and road map. 




















vacation or permanent home. | | 
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In the Heart of the Greatest 
Mallard Duck Flyway 


‘thout a doubt the finest Mallard Duck 
ee in all the world is enjoyed by the 
uests of the Housebcat Walter Adams” 
on't confuse our shooting | with “baited 
ponds” and “slaughter pens” as our lakes 
are natural duck lakes fortunately located 
in the heart of the greatest mallard fly- 

in existence. 

“Te on take a few guests—either parties 
or individuals. Rate $100. each per week. If 
you haven't been with us you still have 
something to look forward to. If you have, 
of course, your duck worries are over. 


Write or Wire 
J. A. WILKIN Watson, Arkansas 


—————— 


Beautiful Neuse River 


North Carolina 


For Sale—camp sites—small farms—large 
wooded estates on Neuse River, Craven 
County, N. C., near Atlantic Ocean. 


Fishing—Crabbing—Duck and Deer hunt- 
ing unexcelled. Write 
North Carolina Joint Stock Land Bank 
Durh N. C 


am, . ° — 
[|  —-s« FOR SALE 


Duck marsh. 498 acre island in Rappahannock River, 
31 miles from Fredericksburg, Va. Ducks plentiful, 
bass fishing, mink and muskrat trapping. 

5 room furnished club house, running water, wired 
for lights. 2 artesian wells. Ideal for club. Has been 
privately owned 

Priced to sell 
Geo. C. ——— Attorney at Law 
Warsaw, Virginia 


Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located in center of Currituck Sound. Finest Canvas 
tack, Red Head and Mallards, also Canadian geese 
35 years’ experience enables us to give good results. 
Reasonable rates, best service. Make reservation early. 
We have private pond for Mallard shooting for lease, 
by week or season. 
Season Nov. 15 to Jan. 16 
WRIGHT BROS. GUN LODGE 
Jarvisburg, N. C. 








Address: 
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Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


ly in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
=> wild, virgin country. 


—— 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of 


very reasonable rates. 


Send for booklet today—you can't help being interested. 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


LEON de PAUW 


Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


the Moose, 
no better place on the continent to get them. 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like,—guides and full equipment provided at 


Bear— 
A pre- 


and 


Deer, 





R 
= 





ual 
Shooting ; Opportunity 


Will rent my Lodge, completely furnished in- 
cluding food, bed clothing, guide, cook, de- 
coys, everything except guns, ammunition and 
clothing, to parties wanting to shoot wild 
geese, black ducks, partridges, English snipes. 
Finest absolutely private shooting grounds, 
140 acres, 10 small lakes. $25.00 per day for 
one person, $40.00 per day for two hunters, 
$55.00 per day for three. 

Will rent from September {5th to 25th; October 10th 

to 20th; and from November {5th to 2ist inc. 

Emile Paturel Shediac, N. B., Canada 





Hunters’ New Paradise 


SUMMIT HOTEL 
G. and C. Club 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


Beautiful location atop Mount Summit (2500 feet). 
Abundant game—woodcock, grouse, ring-neck pheas- 
ants, rabbits, grey squirrel, turkey, deer. Native guides. 
Superior accommodations for small or large parties 
Low rates. Write to-day for information booklet. 


DEER~BEAR—DUCKS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Bag limit ducks guaranteed. Sept. 20th to Oct. 30th; 
$5 per day, no extras, early morning shoot not neces- 
sary get them all through the day. Deer, bear and 
partridge plentiful. Season, Oct. 20th to Nov 25th. 
Guides supplied for those who want them at $4 per 
day. Write us when you are coming. We will stand 
back of our ad, no excuses. 

Hughes, Mgr., Camp Champlain 


S. t. 
Trout Mills Ont., Canada 





SPECKLED TROUT 
MOOSE _ BEAR 


Two hundred square miles of leased territory along 
Croche River, Northern Quebec. Best of speckled trout 
fly fishing in lake and stream. Plenty moose, bear, 
partridge. Comfortable cabins. Plan your trip now! 
Quananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John— 
the gamiest fish that swims. 


Write — Wire 
J. Leonce Hamel—Roberval, Lake St. John, Que., Can. 





A. Elmgren’s 
Floating Wilderness Camp 


On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room. 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. 
Lounge room and sereened porch. Come and let us 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 
Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time 
to make your reservation for fall fishing and hunting. 
Folder on request. 


A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada. 





HUNTING PRESERVES 


For Sale, Lease or Rent 
Will take boarders during hunting sea- 
son. Address 


Mrs. G. H. Faucette 
Bullock (Granville Co.), North Carolina 


SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE 


Channel Bass Fishing—Best on Atlantic Sea- 
board. Season May-November. 
Redhead, brant and geese shooting likewise. Season 
Nov. 15-January 15. Best shooting rigs, experienced 
guides, Service and accommodations guaranteed. New 
York and other references. Rates reasonable. 

(Canada brant and geese for sale) 


GARY BRAGG Ocracoke, N. C. 








Wanted: Several Sportsmen 
to join Hunting Club in Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania; 2,000 acres; high plateau. 

Finest deer and mountain grouse section 
in the state, also good trout fishing. 

Six hours drive from New York or Phila- 
delphia. Full information. 

BOX 112 
« Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 





ni cond Mex Mexico 


] Come to a virgin hunting field in high pine 
mountains where game is still untouched and 
streams unfished. Where you get rea: dog trailing 
of Silver Tip Bear. Brown Bear, Black Bear, 
Spotted Jaguar and Lio&. Buck guaranteed to each 
license. Plenty of wild turkey. 

X BAR L CATTLE CO., Box 705, El Paso, Texas 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prophet and Toad River Country of B. C. 
EXCELLENT SHEEP AND GRIZZLY COUNTRY 
EXPLORING IN VIRGIN TERRITORY. 
Fall hunting for grizzly, sheep, caribou and moose 
beginning Sept. 1. 

Experienced guides. Make reservations now. 

K. F. McCusker, Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada 
(winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 





Guaranteed Hunting 


OOSE — Deer — Bear — Woodcock — Partridge. 
Moose and all game extremely plentiful—Shots 
uaranteed at all game—We're easy to get to—Fine 
am ourteous, expert guiding—Exclusive terri- 
—— Guaranteed. Write today for our 
erature. 


McAleer Brothers Wirral, New Brunswick 














SPORTSMEN 


For a real ducking trip give us a trial. We have the 
best black duck and brant shooting on the coast, in- 
cluding other varieties; also pond shooting over live 
decoys. Good rigs and blinds. New houseboat accom- 











modations with single beds, also plenty to tat. Game 
guaranteed. 
H. C. STURM 
409 North Rhode Island Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Best 
Fishing 
Ducking 
= and early Oct.—prize winners. 
ortsmen & Fam es 
Al Hotel, Home a orts, Best Virginia emg A. P. $3, $3.50, 
$4 best rooms and bath, all include boat lunches. 25 sq. miles Inland, 3 





inlets and Ocean Fishing. Surf Bathing, Movies, Coit, Bowling (free pool). 
Channel Bass, Blues, Trout or Weaks, Croakers, $ Ki 
‘Good boats ot eae cheap”. F ishing usually closes ae 


Hotel preague ( icean Side), E. Shore 
Del-Mar-Va Concrete & Express. Booklets. 
A. H. G. Mears 





ars, Prop., Wachapreague, Va. 


Hunt where satisfaction is guaranteed 
“Chihuahua Hunting Reserve” 


500,000 Acres in OLD MEXICO 
Seautiful mountains, valleys, springs, lakes, and 
trees, where game abounds 
GAME: Bear—grizzly, silver tip, black, honey. 


Mountain lion, deer, pronghorn antelope, wild turkey 
and small fur-bearing animals. Geese and ducks. 
Special trout and bass fishing trips arranged. 
a HUNTING RESERVE 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Props. 


vs 
Paso del Norte Hotel El Paso, Texas 


INDIAN FISH AND GAME TERRITORY 


Guarantee results. 
binka, 95 miles without portages; Ouananiche, ete. 
pickerel, etc. Follow Indians’ 
hunt; photo moose, bear, caribou, 
partridge, ducks, rabbits, all kinds fur animals. 
camp on Lake St. John; 
ing: Ouananiche, pike, ete. 
English and Indian. Complete equipment at low price. 
ROBERTSON & SON INDIAN RESERVE 
Pointe Bleue, Lake St. John, P. Q., Canada 


Come fish in virgin water of Great Peri 
Mitas- 
sini Oshamagoi rivers; brook, speckled and lake trout, pike 
tracks in virgin forest, camp, 
especially moose, bear. 
Tourist 
quiet place, good troll and fly fish 
Experienced guides speaking 








Kill a Bear or Lion with Dogs! 


At M. M. GUEST RANCH, Blue, Ari- 
zona, we GUARANTEE you either a Bear 
or a Lion or refund your money. Plenty 
Turkey and both Black- and White-tailed 
Deer. New, modern Lodge. Write for reser- 
vations. Prices reasonable. C. E. HANKS. 





SPORTSMEN 
Come to Cape Cod for Duck Shooting 


and a good time. To Rich’s Duck Camp on 
Great Island, Wellfleet, Mass. Not fresh water 
pond stand and not a place for Barnyard 
shooting. If you want to be a Sport, take them 
on the Wing and get a good thrill. Private for 
over forty years. Now open to book a few real 
sports. For terms and information address 
E. F. Rich, 25 Avon Place, Arlington, Mass. 











FOR RENT 


During coming season 140-acre island on 
angier Sound, Eastern Shore Md. 2 mi. 
finest wild goose & ducking shore; 6-room 
club-house, equipment included—$1000.00. 
For further information write 
P.O. Box 651, Salisbury, Md. 











——_ 





Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in 


“ALASKA. 


Get a mixed bag! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier, Black Bear; Moose; Sheep; Caribou: 
Goat. Shots positively guaranteed. Alaska’s 


Pioneer Hunting Organization (8th 


Alaska Guides, Inc. “ 


* Box F, Anchorage, Alaska 


year). 








Pheasant and Grouse Shooting 


A limited number of memberships in the SHARON 
MOUNTAIN CLUB INC. at Sharon, Conn. are avail- 
able at very reasonable cost to congenial sportsmen. 

Club owns 1000 acres, leases shooting rights on 800; 
excellent cover for pheasant and grouse. Located about 
ag miles from New York City on Harlem Div. of 

Y. Central Ry. Good automobile roads. Make appli- 
ain to Dr. W. B. Coley at Sharon, Conn., or at 
140 East 54th St., N. Y. City. 
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DUCK REGULATIONS 


E had hoped to give the 1933 

Federal waterfowl regulations in 

full in this issue of the Associa- 

tion's monthly bulletin, but for 
some unaccountable reason the final de- 
cision on the regulations has been de- 
layed much longer than customary. We 
are informed that the routine steps for 
such matters in the present administration 
require more time than formerly. 

Based on the recommendations of the 
Migratory Bird Advisory Board, repre- 
senting all sections of the United States, 
which met in Washington in July, we 
have reason to believe that the 1933 water- 
fowl seasons will again be two months 
and the bag limits will be the same as they 
were in 1932. The actual seasons for the 
various states were worked out by the 
United States Biological Survey in coop- 
eration with state conservation officials. 

Reports early this spring indicated that 
waterfowl breeding conditions would be 
much better than last year, but the June 
heat wave, within a period of twenty days, 
changed the picture greatly. Shallow 
breeding grounds in the northern prairie 
states and prairie provinces of Canada 
dried up. Rains did not arrive in time to 
save thousands of young ducklings. 

Reports late in July and early August 
indicated that the crop of young birds 
may be less than in 1932 and that mallards 
for some unaccountable reason have been 
unusually scarce on the breeding grounds 
this year. The supply of diving ducks, such 
as redheads, canvas- 
backs and_ bluebills, 
still seems to be far be- 
low normal. 

In the past it has 
been customary to ad- 
here to the Advisory 
Board’s recommenda- 
tions. Whether the un- 
usual delay portends 
deviation from this 
practice we can only 
surmise. Watch the 
next issue for detailed 
information concern- 
ing new regulations. 


LUMBERMEN 
ACQUIESCE 


IFTY years of bit- 
ter controversy Ov- 
er the exploitation 
of the commercial for- 
ests of America came to an end when 
Dr. Wilson Compton, head of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, announced late in July that the timber 
and lumber industries have committed 
themselves to a policy of conservation and 
sustained production of forest resources. 
This action was taken under the In- 
dustrial Recovery Code submitted by the 
industry, in compliance with a suggestion 
from President Roosevelt submitted 
through Secretary Wallace of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who said: 
“The President asks me to tell you that 
he trusts any code relating to the cutting 
of timber will contain some definite pro- 
visions for the control of destructive ex- 
ploitation. Sound and lasting industrial 
recovery in the forest industries can be 
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brought about only by practices that will 
insure the perpetuation of the basic forest 
resources, and hence be in the highest 
interest of both the industries themselves 
and the general public.” 

This agreement, which will no doubt 
become part of the approved code, is 
hailed as a great conservation victory for 
the administration and the various con- 
servation organizations, headed by the 
American Forestry Association, which 
have battled long for such a policy. The 
lumbermen are urging prompt steps to 
change systems of taxation applying to for- 
est property wherever necessary to aid_in 
preventing wasteful exploitation of timber. 


SHORTEST RABBIT SEASON 


HE shortest rabbit season on record 
was recently declared by the Pennsyl- 
vania game commission for 1933—sixteen 
specified days during November. 
According to the officials, one of the 
principal reasons for allowing only six- 
teen days of rabbit shooting this year is 
to provide uniform seasons for all small 
upland game, thereby curbing violation and 
conserving grouse, pheasants and quail. 
But there is another reason. Pennsyl- 





C. C. C. workers clearing areas for grain patches on a Virginia game refuge 


vania recognized the fact that more than 
70 per cent of her 540,000 licensed hunters 
prefer to hunt rabbits, also the further 
fact that an abundance of rabbits reduces 
the demands of predators on game birds. 

The Keystone State was one of the 
pioneers in protecting rabbits as game 
animals. In an effort to distribute the sport 
of rabbit hunting as widely as possible, 
the bag for more than ten years past has 
been five rabbits a day, thirty for the sea- 
son, and three varying hares daily with 
fifteen for the season. 

To supplement the natural increase, 
from 30,000 to 60,000 rabbits have been 
imported annually, but the sources of a 
suitable supply are becoming more and 
more restricted. Today the state is ex- 
perimenting with raising cottontails. 


ROUGH FISH REMOVAL 


HE removal of rough fish to im- 

prove conditions for game fish has 
long been a subject for acrimonious debate 
in a number of states. Serious accusations 
have been made against officials in charge, 
largely because commercial fishermen have 
done the work under contract. 

Where commercial fishermen do the 
work, anglers invariably accuse them voi 
not taking out small carp and other unde- 
sirable species, and of causing widespread 
destruction to game fish and fish food. 

The new Mississippi Game and Fish 
Commission tackled its problem in a dif- 
ferent way. While the work is done by 
commercial fishermen under the direct 
supervision of the Commission’s agents, 
they pay a royalty of 25 per cent to the 
state, and are compelled to destroy gars 
and other unsalable fish or give them 
away—no throwing them back to play 
more havoc. 

The Minnesota Conservation Commis- 
sion recently decided to dispense with the 
old contract system of removing rough 
fish, and the state will do the work in the 
future. Commenting on the change in 
policy, John R. Foley, chairman of the 
Commission, says: “While the state is 
primarily interested in eradicating the 
rough fish, the commercial fishermen are 
interested in perpetuating an industry 
from which they may derive a _liveli- 
hood. The Conservation Commission has 
decreed an end to the unholy alliance 
of state and commercial fishermen in 
rough fish removal.” 

This action is hailed 
as one of the greatest 
forward steps ever tak- 
en in Minnesota. 


THE CONSERVA- 
TION CAMPS 


HE President's 

Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps is doing 
more and more to aid 
wild life. The  pro- 
gram has been ex- 
panded from time to 
time. In addition to 
building water reser- 
voirs in semi-arid sec- 
tions to supply water- 
fowl-breeding grounds, 
they are building low 
dams in trout streams, 
adding diverters and 
shelters, building rearing stations, cutting 
fire lines on refuges, and otherwise do- 
ing much valuable work. 

In Virginia, for example, on the Sussex 
State Game Refuge, miles of fire lanes 
have already been cut. The area is be- 
ing divided into hundred-acre blocks 
with wide fire lines from which even the 
stumps are being removed. This refuge 
was established primarily for deer and 
wild turkeys, but wide fire lines are be- 
ing cleared in order that food and nest- 
ing cover may be supplied for bob-white 
quail as well and to simplify future 
maintenance. 

The United States Biological Survey 
has three camps located on refuges to 
improve conditions and to provide facili- 
ties which wil! enhance their value. 
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DEVELOPMENT SS «5 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


In Pennsylvania, five camps of emer- 
gency conserv ation workers are working 
on state game lands, where refuges are 
surrounded with public hunting grounds. 
In Massachusetts, Connecticut and else- 
where these men are doing things which 
will increase wild-life production. 

The most encouraging sign of all is 
that reports from many sections of the 
country indicate that the men in the camps 
are observing the conservation laws strict- 
ly, and that when they return home they 
will have a real conception of conserva- 
tion needs which will pay future dividends. 


USE OF POISON ATTACKED 


N an editorial in the July number of 

New Mexico's official magazine, Elliott 
S. Barker, State Game Warden, attacks 
the use of poison to control predators in 
the mountain sections of his state and 
urges a new policy. This predator-control 
work is now directed by the United States 
Siological Survey, in cooperation with the 
states and local agencies. 

Mr. Barker says that the “conflict arises 
through the killing by poison of birds and 
animals for which the baits are not in- 
tended, including small fur-bearers, bear 
and domestic animals, principally dogs, 
both valuable and worthless. Where poi- 
son is used we cannot encourage the main- 
tenance of dogs for bear, lion and bobcat 
hunting, and in the mountain areas a vir- 
tual refuge for lions and bobcats is cre- 
ated, from whence the increase spreads to 
other areas, affording a constant supply 
to be taken in the poison-free areas at 
great annual expense.” 

Mr. Barker believes that coyotes, New 
Mexico’s worst predatory problem, can 
better be controlled by traps than by poi- 
son. He says the great timber wolves, 
which formerly took such a terrific toll 
of live stock, were completely controlled 
between 1916 and 1926 through traps in 
the same mountain areas where coyotes 
have in recent years become numerous and 
detrimental. 

The New Mexico Game Protective As- 
sociation is in favor of the proposed plan, 
as is the local leader of the Biological Sur- 
vey’s work. An early solution is pre- 
dicted, and bobcat, mountain lion and bear 
hunting with dogs will again become one 
of the popular sports in New Mexico. 
where one of the state’s lion hunters killed 
35 lions with a pack of lion hounds in the 
past year. © 


MORE WARDEN SCHOOLS 
EW HAMPSHIRE is the latest 


convert to the need for schools for 
conservation officers. 


Commissioner John H. Finley and his . 


assistants recently brought the entire field 
staff to Concord for a week. About 
eighteen prospective wardens, selected by 
competitive examination, also attended the 
sessions, and during the week all regular 
officers ‘and recruits were further exam- 
ined, including rigid physical examina- 
tions. 

_ Among those who addressed the school, 
in addition to Mr. Finley and his staff, 
were Dr. H. C. Plaisted, member of the 
fish and game advisory board; Prof. 
Thomas Dent of Dartmouth; Prof. Clark 
L. Stevens, University of New Hamp- 


shire; Sen. Frederic C. Walcott, chair- 
man of the Special United States Senate 
Committee on Conservation of Wild Life 
Resources; Game Commissioner George 
J. Stobie of Maine, and Seth Gordon, 
president of the American Game Associ- 
ation. 

The purpose of the school was to ac- 
quaint the field staff with the latest con- 
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Herman’s father helps him hold up 
the big catfish 


servation developments and the best meth- 
ods of game and fish management, espe- 
cially the improvement of game and fish 
habitats. 

New Hampshire is planning to revamp 
its program, as well as reorganize its field 
staff, along the lines which have proved 
so successful in other states. 


BOYS ENVY HIM 


O long as the boys of the nation have 

the urge to hunt and fish, with the 
place to do it, we need not worry about 
the future welfare of the country. 

However, among the many prize fishing 
contests there ought to be at least one 
prize for the biggest fish landed by a boy. 
If there were such a prize for 1933, Her- 
man Hinkle, a 16-year-old country lad of 
Lowry City, Missouri, who stands only 4 
feet 6 inches, would no doubt win. 

Believe it or not, Herman, after a long 
battle, using a cheap line, landed a 56- 
pound channel catfish measuring only eight 
inches less than his own height. 

Knowing how folks doubt fishing stor- 
es, Herman wisely had his prize photo- 
graphed. But his father had to help hold 
it up. 

What lad can beat this one? 


REPEAT FOREST FESTIVAL 


EST VIRGINIANS, undaunted 

by the times, are laying plans for 
their Fourth Annual Forest Festival at 
Elkins, West Virginia, on October 5, 6 
and 7. In commenting on the value to the 
conservation movement of this great an- 
nual gathering, Arthur A. Wood, Super- 
visor of the Monongahela National For- 
est, Says: 

“During the past forty years, West Vir- 
ginians have been so busily engaged in 
tilling the soil of our valleys and hills, 
harvesting the resources of our hills and 
mountains, that we have failed to appre- 
ciate the esthetic values of the natural 
resources of our state. 

“Three years ago a few understanding, 
appreciative sons and daughters of West 
Virginia developed the idea of an autumn 
festival, built around the forests, streams, 
fish and game of the Mountain State. 

“We have straightened our backs and 
looked about us, seeing values and beauty 
in things which, due to familiarity, had 
not impressed us. In sharing these things 
with others, we have gained a greater 
sense of their importance, seen needs for 
their development, sought and _ initiated 
means of bringing about conservation and 
development of our natural resources.” 
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‘Three Wise Grouse 


After a grouse has survived several shooting seasons, he is a match for any gunner 


By A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS 
Illustrated by ARTHUR D, FULLER 


HAD watched with intense delight the low, rounded New 
England hills across the little valley from me change 
their shimmering garments of green for a gorgeous 
raiment in which scarlet and gold and purple ran riot. 
Here was no reluctant change of summer into autumn 
such as I had known for so many years in the South. Almost 
overnight these hillsides had flamed into startling color. One 
could say, “Summer was yesterday; today it is autumn.” 

And there was more to the change than the colorful 
panorama of field and woodland. There were days with the 
air like wine and the nights crisp and moonlit. There was 
that quickening of the pulse which every shooting man 
knows; that increased interest in gun and dog and gear; that 
apparently aimless pre-season walk over meadow and wood 
during which a judicial eye was bent on every covert. 

The old cock pheasant that slanted away so leisurely and 
safely from a leveled walking-stick might be surprised un- 
pleasantly a week later with a charge of chilled sixes across 
his starboard quarter. The thundering ruffed grouse boring 
skyward through the thick clump of hemlocks today—would 
the sight of a gun change his bold tactics? And the native 
woodcock in the alder coverts along the brook, so carefully 
marked down and counted during these rambles, would have 
to mend their insultingly slow flight or fall ignominious vic- 
tims on the very first day of the season. 

I awaited the opening day with much impatience, for there 
was something new in prospect for me. I was to be intro- 


duced to that great game bird—that cunning, wise and wary * 


game bird—the ruffed grouse. True, I had while pheasant 
shooting in New York State the year before downed a pair 
of ruffed grouse. Quite accidentally, though. Both these birds 
had been flushed by a gunner in front of me; both had 
offered shots not at all difficult as they passed over my 
head. But now—this season—I was to have a thorough course 
in grouse shooting under a veteran. I was to be inoculated 
with the germ. After one season, my friend the Doctor told 
me, I would look back on all my other shooting as so 
many lost years. 

I remarked cautiously that I had had a great deal of very 
fine sport in the South. Quail, ducks, turkey, deer— 

“I know,” the Doctor interrupted, enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject brightening his eyes. “But that’s all juvenile compared 
with grouse shooting. Man, I want to tell you that the 
ruffed grouse is the smartest bird that the good Lord 
ever made! I’d rather spend a week outwitting a brace 
of these old sportsmen than to have taken a hundred 
quail in the same period.” 

“I don't know,” I returned dubiously. “I’m 
mighty fond of quail shooting in the deep South. 
It has an atmosphere I like. I like those little brown 
birds and their bold flight; I like the dogs to have 
sufficient work to keep them interested—and me. I 
even confess I like enough shooting to keep my eye 


in. This business of hunting all day just to fire a couple of 
shots for a limit of a couple of grouse—” 

The Doctor interrupted me with a snort of laughter. “Two 
shots, two grouse,” he said derisively. “That’s the way you 
figure it, eh?” 

“Call it four shots if you like,” I retorted. “Call it six 
shots. What I mean is that a low limit like two grouse— 
though necessary, I grant you, under present conditions— 
cuts one’s shooting to an hour or so. Now, I know where 
at this moment there are three grouse. In that hemlock 
clump up the valley. I’ve flushed them often during the 
last month. I could leave here, get my limit of those birds, 
and be back in less than an hour.” 

The Doctor looked at me strangely. “You could, could 
you?” he asked ruminatively. 

“Why not?” I demanded. “I’ve flushed those birds a dozen 
times. I didn’t discover anything particularly difficult about 
their flight even in the thick woods. They got up as quail 
scattered in the 
woods might have 
got up; they 
twisted along low 
through lanes in 
the trees; they 
shot for the tree- 
tops. Occasionally 
they’d let me pass 
and flush behind 
me.” 

“But you didn’t 
carry a gun?” 

“T carried a cane. 
And I got that 
cane down on ’em 
































A wise grouse will 

often let you walk 

right by him before 
he flies 
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in plenty of time 75 per 
cent of the time.” 

“Um-m-m!” the Doctor 
said. 

With a little exasperation 
I answered: “Oh, I know 
well enough the tales you 
* chaps tell about the cun- 
ning of the ruffed grouse. 
You are reasonably honest 
men; so you must have 
some basis for your belief, 
though you'll admit that the 
fact you are trout fisher- 
men as well as grouse hunt- 
ers certainly puts a strain 
on my credulity. However, 
we ll pass that over. I don't 
want to embarrass you.” 

The Doctor grinned and 
arose. “I'll call for you on 
Tuesday,” he said. “Be 
ready to start about eight o'clock.” 
He walked toward the door and 
paused. “And if I were you,” 
} P he flung back at me, “I'd take 

/ / along more than two shells.” 

The open season was ushered in with a heavy downpour 
of rain that lasted two days. But the third day, Thursday. 
opened with bright autumnal sunshine. The Doctor appeared 
about eight, and we set out. 

The little valley was very lovely. Low hills closed it in 
not too completely, leaving a bottom that varied in width 
from a hundred yards to perhaps three hundred yards 
through which a good-sized trout brook flowed purpose- 
fully, not quite roaring, yet not meandering. Down on this 
flat were open meadows, thickets of alders, little 
patches of marsh and an occasional clump of small 
hardwoods. All the woods were brave in autumnal 
colors, the hay meadows brown, the wild-apple trees 
laden with their yellow fruit. I was keenly sensible 
of the salubrity of that crisp, clean air. If it lacked 
the insinuating balminess of the South, it offered 
compensation in its heady zest. 

When we reached the valley, I stopped to load my 
gun. The Doctor went on, attempting to load as he 
skirted a small area of marsh. Suddenly, almost 
from under his feet, a big cock pheasant took wing, 
uttering a raucous, complaining cackle. Out of the 
corner of my eye I saw the Doctor fumbling furi- 
ously with his loads. I had finished loading. My 
‘gun leaped up, and at the report the 
handsome bird whirled down and struck 
the ground with a resounding thump. 

“Not so bad,” the Doctor said con- 
descendingly. “All of forty yards. And 
he’s a mighty dead bird. But I’m glad 
you got him. I shouldn’t want to lug 
him around all day.” 


. O one,” I remarked as I picked 
up the pheasant and smoothed 

his iridescent plumage, “not even the 
most hardened grouse hunter, can be 
insensible to the worth of these birds.” 

To my surprise, the Doctor nodded. 
“He’s a good bird,” he admitted. “He 
can look after himself; he has a good 
strong flight; he’s certainly beautiful, 
and he’s a grand bird for the table. His 
main fault is that he’s pretty easy to 
hit.” 

I agreed and added: “His main virtue 
is that he’s brought back shooting to 
coverts which have been without game - 
for several decades. I think we can for- — 
give him his faults for this one advan- 
tage alone.” 

We walked on a half mile, and the 
hemlock clump appeared on our left. It 
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was on the slope across the pbrook—a dozen or more tafi 
evergreens a couple of hundred feet below the brow of the 
hill. To its right a shallow gully led to the valley, opening 
out as it descended. At the head of this gully there was a 
thicket of alders and in a small open space a few wild-apple 
trees. Thirty yards above the hemlocks a stone fence in fair 
repair marked the eastern boundary of a hay meadow. This 
fence was overgrown with a low bushy growth and topped 
by a single strand of barbed-wire. 

E crossed the swollen brook on a log, and on the 

other side the Doctor stopped. “How many grouse did 
you say were in here?” he asked. 

“Three,” I retorted. “I’ve combed this place a dozen 
times, and I’ve never put up more than three.” 

The Doctor grinned. “That's all I wanted to know,” he 
said. 

We entered the fragrant aisles of that hemlock clump. It 
was cool and dim here. One could walk noiselessly on soft 
moss that was without the usual forest litter. The Doctor 
took the far edge of the clump; I was to walk through the 
middle. In a moment his low whistle reached me, and I 
moved off. 

I had not gone far when I heard the roar of a flushing 
grouse behind me. Whirling, I threw the gun to my shoulder. 
I had a brief glance of a speeding shadow, too fugitive 
even to allow me to move my gun barrels in its di- 
rection. Vexatiously I turned away. Through a vista 
I saw the. Doctor regard- 
ing me. 

“Gone!’’ I shouted. 
“Flushed behind me.” 
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“You earned that one,” the Doctor 
remarked, looking down on me 


“A habit they have,” the Doctor called 
back sardonically. “Let’s go on.” 

The next bird I saw plainly but for the 
barest fraction of a second before he put a 
hemlock between us. Like the previous one, 
he sailed away unshot at across the brook 
to the far hillside. I was a little bit shaken. These 
birds did act differently when one had a gun. 

I emerged from the hemlocks without flushing 
the last bird and found the Doctor converging 
on me. 

“Mighty thick in there,” I said indignantly. “I 
didn’t get a shot. You could put a quail in that 
same cover, and you’d have just as much trouble bag- 
ging him.” 

The Doctor’s eyes twinkled. He said in a moment: 


4 “There should be another bird around here somewhere. We 


might try those apple trees. You get up a little higher, quite 
near the fence, and I'll try and flush the bird toward you. 
It’s open enough for you to get a shot.” 

I obeyed. There was fire in my eye; my breath came un- 
evenly; my hands were clenched firmly around the 16-bore. + 
“Give me one decent sight of that bird,” I said thickly 
to myself, “and I'll scatter his feathers from here to the 

village.” 


HEARD the Doctor moving’ forward along the edge of 

the thicket. A minute or two went by. I was strung to 
ridiculous tenseness, my gun extended, the edge of its butt 
just under my armpit. Then I heard the sudden clamor of 
the grouse’s wings and simultaneously the Doctor’s shout, 
“Mark!” The grouse passed behind me, but he was circling 
toward the direction in which I was facing. I dashed toward 
the fence, much elated. In the open meadow toward which 
the bird was heading I was certain to get a shot. 

I saw him cross the fence, then turn definitely north- 
ward. He can’t escape me now, I thought with vast satis- 
faction. Then, to my absolute stupefaction, he dived, flew 
along the bottom of the stone fence, barely skirting the 
ground and so, of course, kept out of my sight, nor did he 
lift until he was a good seventy-five yards away. I was left 
speechless! 

“Three wise grouse,” the Doctor said softly, coming up 
behind me. “I may be wrong, but I think those same three 
old birds—two hens and a cock and all barren by this time, 
doubtless—have been on this hillside a good many years. 
They are up in every ruse, every maneuver. I’ve taken 
young birds from this same place; got two last year. But 


I've never touched a feather of any one of these three. Let’s 
go on up the valley. I hope to put up a few less sophisticated 
birds for you.” 

We spread out and went along the hillside through a 
growth of small hardwoods and birches. We found, how- 
ever, no unsophisticated grouse. Occasionally a grouse 
flushed far in front of us with nothing but the 
sound of his wings to tell us of his presence. Once 
I caught sight of the Doctor desperately swinging 
his gun barrels in an arc, only to lower them 


_ again with a fervent curse. I laughed raucously. 


We crossed a fence and came upon a gunner with a fine 
pointer. He exchanged amenities with us and said that the 
birds would not lie to the dog. They were too wise for that. 
He went on in a moment, buoyed up with that hope which 
is the hunter’s mainstay. 


E dipped again into the valley to comb a favorite 

haunt of woodcock which the Doctor knew. It was 
pretty thick in that alder covert, and I felt that without a 
dog we could not do much. But by dint of turning ourselves 
into beaters we flushed a brace of ‘cock, one of which I 
took. Farther along and right by the brookside, a cock 
pheasant went into the air and was promptly folded up by 
the Doctor. Feeling a little happier, we decided to build a 
fire and have lunch. 7 

We were in no hurry to set out again. Our little fire 
crackled cheerily, though we kept it alight more because 
of sentiment than for warmth. The sun itself was pleasant- 
ly warm; the light wind that caressed our faces was heavy 
with the fragrance of woodland and meadow. Drowsily for 
a time I watched a squirrel in a near-by hickory. He was 
gathering the fat, tasty nuts for his winter’s store. Crows 
drifted across the serene sky—too many crows, I thought, 
for the good of the game in that little valley. I said some- 
thing of this to the Doctor. Receiving no response, I rolled 
over on my elbow and looked at him. He was dozing, his hat 
across his eyes. 

We roused ourselves about two o'clock for the return 
trip, this time along the hills on the other side of the valley. 
Here our luck changed, and that without delay. A bird 
flushed in front of me, and the Doctor cut him down with 
as pretty a snap shot as I have seen in many a day. He 
was a score of years older than I, this amiable friend, 
but time had touched him lightly. I admired tremendously 
his prowess with the shotgun. He would have been deadly 
on quail. 

Shortly after, he got another shot at a bird flushing 
almost out of range. He missed—in fact, it would have been 
a miracle had he connected at that range and in such 
thick woods. He 
called to me that 
he had missed, and 
I went on. 

I was meander- 
ing along, think- 
ing idly of this 
and that a few 
minutes later, 
when a cock grouse 
got up from the 
foot of an apple 
tree and shot up 
toward a patch of 
blue sky between 
two tall hickories. 
I swung on him 
desperately and 
pressed off the 
trigger. A puff of 
feathers flew from him; then he came down, struck the edge 
of the bank and rolled into a quiet eddy of the brook. I 
almost broke my neck in my haste to get to him—showing 
the reckless speed and enthusiasm of the rawest novice over 
his first bird. I fished my grouse out of the brook and held 
him joyfully and pridefully aloft. 

“You earned that one,” the Doctor remarked, looking 
down on me from the bank. “That was a nice shot. You'll 
find more delight in the taking of that one ruffed grouse 
than in a dozen bob-whites.” (Continued on page 54) 














First Aid A\field 


Every outdoorsman should know how to care for injuries incurred when he is afield 


T is safe to say that most of us who 

hunt and fish have suffered slight cuts 

or lacerations, and occasionally these 

minor wounds have become infected. 
By “infection” I mean that they became 
swollen and inflamed, and probably mat- 
ter formed inside. Some of us, perhaps, 
have had outdoor excursions spoiled sim- 
ply because we did not properly care 
for some small flesh injury. Remember 
that strong men have died from blood- 
poisoning or lockjaw resulting from ap- 
parently trivial wounds. 

A minor cut is most troublesome to 
the angler when it is in the thumb which 
controls the spool of his casting reel. If, 
after a few days, the wound becomes 
painful and swollen, he will know still 
greater inconvenience. To him, imme- 
diate first-aid treatment need not be 
emphasized. Painful experiences tend to 
make any of us first-aid-minded. 

If we should happen to be criticized 
justly because of neglect to a hurt, we 
are prone to excuse ourselves. We prob- 
ably would reply that we didn't have 
iodine or a sterile bandage with us, but. 
to be open-minded, why didn’t we? All 
of the first-aid equipment necessary to 
treat the average wound may easily be 
carried in a shirt or coat pocket or 
pocket kit. So much future comfort is 
apt to hinge upon a few seconds of sim- 
ple treatment of a wound that the sports- 
man cannot sensibly seek back-woods 


‘The slip of a knife, and an artery in the 
palm is cut. Apply pressure inside the 
elbow and at the wrist 





By PAUL W. GARTNER 
PART II 


recreation without such necessities. 

Suppose your companion on a camp- 
ing trip comes to you with a wound in 
his hand or arm, and it is your respon- 
sibility to give first aid. What would you 
do? 

Ordinarily in such emergencies a per- 
son washes out the wound with water, 
but your procedure shall be different. 
Water from a stream or a lake is likely 
to contain germs which may cause infec- 
tion. These germs, however, do not float 
around in the air; so leaving a wound 
exposed but untouched is not dangerous. 
Slight bleeding eliminates many of the 
germs which entered the tissue with 
the instrument which caused the injury. 


HE first thing to touch the wound 

should be an antiseptic, such as 
iodine, which is unquestionably good. 
and then a dressing of sterilized gauze 
which may be held in place by a band- 
age or adhesive tape. It is interesting 
here to know that a surgically sterile 
dressing, called a compress, may be pro- 
cured in a tight paper container. A com- 
press is particularly handy because it 
has bandaging material attached. The 
important thing to remember in the ap- 
plication of a compress is that you must 
not touch that part of the dressing which 
presses against the wound. 

Not so many years ago the mistaken 
idea prevailed that a wound might be 
protected by sticking adhesive plaster 
directly over it. Such treatment not 


Arterial pressure point on inside of arm 


only adds more germs, but also favors 
the increase of those already present. It 
is far better to apply no dressing than 
one which is not sterile. 

There are two general types of skin 
injuries: sharp cuts and ragged wounds. 
While the cut may be somewhat deeper 
and may bleed more freely, it is less 
liable to infection than the ragged 
wound where more tissue has been de- 
stroyed and consequently is less able to 
combat the greater number of germs 
which have entered. 

Every fly or bait caster has had his 
hand punctured by a fish hook. In most 
cases such injuries are not even troubl.- 
some; but once in a while the point 
penetrates beyond the barb, and then 
you may have some difficulty in remov- 
ing it. Probably the best method is to 
push the point out through the skin 
and then snip off the barb. Squeeze the 
punctures until the blood runs freely 
and washes the wound. Application of 
iodine and perhaps a dressing should 
wind up your treatment. 


ORE serious puncture wounds are 

those caused by bullets, knives and 
sharp-pointed instruments. These may 
be very deep, and germs will be carried 
far into the muscle. Also, there may be 
severe bleeding. Ordinarily. the most 
you can do is to lay back the clothing 
and treat the injury the same as you 
would a simpler wound. If the puncture 
is in the abdomen and part of the organs 


To check arterial bleeding in the shoulder 
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is exposed, it is advisable to apply a 
clean cloth wet with a weak solution of 
salt and water, in order to prevent the 
delicate inner tissues from becoming dry. 

Your essential equipment, then, in 
connection with most wounds con- 
sists of an antiseptic, such as iodine; 
dressings, such as sterile gauze and com- 
presses, adhesive tape and safety pins. 
Remember that in a pinch you may make 
a dressing from a handkerchief boiled 
for ten minutes. Your bandages, applied 
only on top of a sterile dressing, can 
be made from almost any piece of cloth. 
The triangular style, improvised by fold- 
ing any square piece of cloth diagonally, 
is suitable for bandaging almost any 
part of the body. It is generally con- 
ceded to be quicker and simpler to put 
in place than the common “roller” type. 
except where only a minor wrapping is 
necessary. Twisting by diagonal corners 
affords a very strong adaptation of the 
triangular bandage. 

The roller type of bandage, which is 
simply a strip of cloth rolled up in order 
to be handy, is particularly adaptable 
for wrapping a finger, toe, wrist or ankle. 
On these parts it should be wrapped 
spirally in a direction toward the heart, 
so that the blood may not be forced into 
an extremity. Upon the tapering wrist 
and lower leg the bandage may have to 
be reversed with each loop in order that 
the area may be covered smoothly. 


HE roller bandage is best tied by 
making a loop in the final wind and 
then reversing the strip so that the end 
may be threaded through this loop. In 
addition, there is the popular method of 
splitting the end, knotting to prevent 
further ripping, then reversing one of 
the halves, and tying the split ends to- 
gether. Safety pins are very handy in 
securing a bandage of any nature. 
Remember in applying a bandage that 
it should be firm but never constricting 
to circulation, unless its purpose is that 
of a tourniquet. If put on wet, a bandage 
is apt to shrink and thus become too 
tight. Should a wound swell greatly, a 


The way to stop arterial scalp bleeding 





First Aid Afield 


bandage should be loosened and re-ap- 
plied. Neglected constriction may cause 
mortification. When tying a bandage, 
make sure that the knot is not directly 
over the wound. 

It would be well for the world if the 
only wounds for which we might be re- 
quired to give first aid were those de- 
scribed. Unfortunately, we must equip 
ourselves mentally to face far more seri- 
ous emergencies. While in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred cases the pressure of a 
dressing and bandage or exposure to the 
air will make an injury stop bleeding, 
there will be one case where a victim 
may quickly bleed to death unless the 
terrific flow of blood is halted. 


ROBABLY everyone realizes that 

the body has two separate and dis- 
tinct networks of blood vessels: the 
arteries and the veins. The arteries, of 
course, carry blood filled with oxygen 
and food materials to the various parts 
of the bédy, while the veins carry im- 
purities and carbon dioxide back to the 
lungs and heart. I shall speak mainly of 
bleeding from the arteries, since it is 
generally the most serious. Arterial 
blood is bright red and tends to come 
from a wound in spurts, while venous 
blood is bluish-red and flows steadily. 

It is needless to say that severe bleed- 
ing must be checked before attempting 
to treat the wound. The secret of stop- 
ping bleeding of any sort is to aid the 
blood to coagulate in the wound. This, 
obviously, may not happen if the blood 
is permitted to flow freely. Your initial 
move, then, is to constrict the blood- 
vessel which is carrying most of the 
blood to the injury. 

Remember that in stopping this ar- 
terial bleeding the pressure must be be- 
tween the wound and the heart, advisedly 
as near the wound as possible. After the 
blood has clotted, remove the pressure 
above the wound, but do so carefully, 
in order that it may not burst open 
again. If your subject has lost much 
blood but is still conscious, he should 
be given a mouth stimulant; but if he 


Pressure point on the inside of the thigh 
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is not feeling terribly weak, it is perhaps 
advisable not to make the heart more 
active than is necessary until the wound 
is permanently clotted. 

In applying pressure, you locate the 
important feeding artery with your fin- 
gers and push it against a bone or hard 
muscle. Pulsation will identify an artery. 
You will not probably be able to hold 
sufficient pressure with your fingers for 
longer than ten minutes. If in this time 
the blood has not coagulated, you must 
apply what is called a tourniquet—a con- 
stricting bandage twisted tightly with the 
aid of your finger or a stick. Make a 
hard knot in this tourniquet at the point 
of the artery or place a round stone un- 
derneath, in order to concentrate the 
pressure. This is the procedure whenever 
the bleeding is in an arm or leg. Natu- 
rally, it is impractical to place a tourni- 
quet around the neck. 

It is extremely important to know 
the points of pressure to stop arterial 
bleeding. By word and illustration they 
may easily be learned. Scalp bleeding 
can be lessened by pressing against the 
side of the head just in front of the ear. 
Bleeding lower on the head will require 
pressure upon an artery which lies just 
inside the large side neck muscles ex- 
tending from the breast-bone to behind 
the ear. Arterial wounds in the neck it- 
self are very dangerous. Here the best 
treatment is direct pressure upon the in- 
jury with a firm sterile dressing. 


LEEDING around the shoulder area 

can be stopped by pressure upon the 
artery lying just behind the collar-bone. 
There are a number of suitable points 
along the inside of the arm, from arm- 
pit to wrist, where arterial bleeding may 
be checked. Pressure may be applied at 
the inside of the armpit, the upper arm, 
the elbow joint or the wrist on either 
side of the center. Bleeding from the 
palm of the hand may be more simply 
checked by a_ knotted handkerchief 
placed over a (Continued on page 56) 


To stop arterial bleeding in the lower leg, 
place a firm, round object under the knee, 
then bend the joint and bandage 
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When they stop like this, your heart beats faster 
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EDITORIAL 
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have meant National Rifle Association to the 

sportsmen. The members of this organization 
probably hunt both birds and beasts, but their chief 
hobby is shooting “bulls.” Instead of regaling their 
friends with the number of ducks they have killed or 
tales of a big brown bear or a record spread of antlers, 
they talk of the number of direct hits into the bull’s-eye. 

Recently in these United States of ours the initials 
NRA have taken on a far broader meaning. Those who 
are privileged to display the three red letters with the 
blue eagle underneath are sportsmen. They have de- 
clared themselves willing to abide by the provisions of 
the National Recovery Act, which in itself is not com- 
pulsory, but a sporting proposition. It constitutes a 
voluntary agreement to shorten the hours of labor and 
increase wages, to the end that prosperity, which has 
been absent for several years, will again return to the 
United States of America. 

In the last year or two the sale of hunting licenses 
has fallen off appreciably in practically every state. For 
financial reasons, many of the boys have been com- 
pelled to give up the pleasures that are dearest to their 
hearts in deference to the necessities of life. To many 
sportsmen who take their pleasure afield with rod or 
gun this Act will mean much. The increase in wages 
will in many cases make possible the purchase of that 
rod or gun or other sporting equipment which has been 
needed for some time. 

The President’s National Recovery Act goes much 
farther, however. Not only will it provide an increase in 
wages, but it also intends that the average man shall 
have more time away from work. This means that the 
hunter will have more time to hunt and the fisher- 
man more time to fish, and they will both be bet- 
ter citizens because of it. 


\OR a great many years the three initials NRA 


HERE is another point, however, that we must all 

consider seriously. If, for example, Saturday be- 
comes more or less a national holiday, there will be a 
concentration of men in the field on that day, and a con- 
centration of gunners is always hard on the game, 
regardless of the species sought. Those who have charge 
of protecting and caring for wild life will be called 
upon to double their efforts in order that there will be 
game in the field to furnish these citizens with a real 
incentive to hunt. 

Some folks who call themselves conservationists will 
perhaps immediately rise up and demand that seasons 
be shortened and bag limits cut to save the ducks or 
the pheasants or the quail, as the case may be. 

Fretp & STREAM wishes to rise up in advance and, 
as one of the first organizations to sign the NRA, de- 
clare that further restrictions will not only prove in- 
effectual in saving game, but would be contrary to the 
spirit of the whole movement. The main part which 
game plays in the scheme of things is to take men 
afield in its pursuit—healthful outdoor recreation. 

It behooves those of us who hunt and fish to live 
up to the rules and observe laws which are passed for 
our own good and which we know cannot be enforced 
without our cooperation. It rests with the conservation 
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departments to safeguard the breeding stock and in- 
crease the game and fish by every possible means. Pro- 
hibitions will not do this. Suitable habitats must be 
furnished. Food must be provided. Natural enemies 
must be controlled. If in certain sections crows are 
destroying the nests of migratory game birds, those 
crows must be destroyed. If skunks—valuable fur- 
bearers—are playing havoc with nesting grouse, game 
departments must take steps on behalf of the birds. 

English gamekeepers have long contended that the 
quantity of feathered game on any area depended al- 
most entirely upon the number of furred and winged 
vermin which preyed upon it. 

There is no room in vermin control for fanatical, 
super-sentimental or half-baked conclusions. Game de- 
partments must have facts from dependable investiga- 
ters. Some sportsmen may demand that every predator 
which has ever killed a game bird should be extermi- 
nated, regardless of any good qualities this bird or 
animal may have. Prejudiced scientists have been 
known to lean the other way and contend that preda- 
tors, regardless of the damage they do to game, should 
not be killed, because they prey on mice, ground- 
squirrels, corn-borers or other pests. 


OME months ago a scientific gentleman published a 
pamphlet on the foods of certain fur-bearing ani- 
mals in Michigan. He stated in this book: “The stom- 
achs examined for this report were from animals killed 
for their pelts or by automobiles or other accidents. Not 
a single life was taken to further this investigation.” 
After reading the pamphlet carefully, we felt that the 
author had whitewashed certain predators which in 
many sections were a menace to game. We felt that it 
was unfair to study the food habits of any species and 
confine the investigation to the examination of animals 
killed for their pelts. So we wrote the gentleman as 
friendly a letter as we knew how, asking him if he did 
not believe it was impossible to arrive at honest con- 
clusions concerning the food habits of any species of 
bird or animal without examining the stomachs of such 
predators during every month in the year and through- 
out their range, if migratory. 

Instead of the sane reply expected, the letter showed 
that he was narrow-minded, intolerant and opinionated. 
It started with this quotation: “A man convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still.” No at- 
tempt was made to answer our question. He concluded 
by stating that he had no apology to make for his paper 
and that he was certainly not going to become involved 
in any controversy about it. 

There seems to be something in the minds of cer- 
tain individuals that causes them to believe that their 
opinions are facts. We must have facts—not opinions 
—in connection with vermin control and other features 
of game management if the men and boys sent afield 
by the NRA are to have game to shoot and fish to catch. 
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(j00d-by Crows 


How, when and where to get some real sport and increase beneficial bird life 


By 


eKY Fo 


JOE BOWERS 


Drawings by BING 


AST Thursday evening, when I was 
on my way home, I met Charlie 
Harris. Instead of catching the 

5:15, I caught the 11:38. You would 
have to know Charlie to understand 
that I was in no way to blame. I'd like 
to tell you about Charlie, for I am sure 
that a picture of him would help you 
to appreciate what is to follow, but a 
picture of Charlie can’t be drawn in 
type. No one could describe him ac- 
curately without walking up and down 
a room and waving his arms and maybe 
slamming a door or two. He’s the most 
enthusiastic individual I know. 

As he spied me just enter- 

ing Grand Central Station he 









rushed toward me. 
It hadn’t been rain- 
ing, but he was 
carrying an um- 
brella, which he 
commenced to 
wave. Bystanders 
/ stopped, fully ex- 
pecting to see me 
clubbed to death. Instead Charlie hooked 
his umbrella over his left arm and grab- 
bed me by both lapels of the coat. 

“I don’t like to talk about myself,” 
he said, “but I’m prepared to announce 
publicly from the house-tops or over 
the radio that I am the world’s champion 
crow shooter. After thirty years of hunt- 
ing the black devils on distant heath 
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and near-by farms, I have perfected my 
technique to the point where the ordi- 
nary garden variety of egg-stealing, 
bird-murdering crow hasn’t a chance. 
Why, fella, when I get in earnest with 
that new crow call I made myself, black 
crows turn green with envy. I can call 
so much better than a crow that they 
come from miles around just to see how 
I do it.” 

By this time I had been dragged over 
into a corner alongside a news-stand. 
I tried to explain to Charlie that we 
were having company for dinner and 
that I had to get the 5:15. Maybe he 
heard me, but I doubt it. He knew a 
restaurant where it would be quiet, 





A pompous little individual 
demanded of me, “What 
are you doing in there?” 


where only men went, and where he 
was going to take me and tell me of his 
prowess as a crow shooter. 

“I’m going to form an association,” 
continued my crow-shooting friend. “It 
will be known as the Amalgamated Crow 
Shooters Association of America and 
Canada. Our slogan is going to be: ‘Down 
with the Crow and a New Deal for the 
Ducks!’ Why I want to talk to you is 
to try to get you, or some mem- 
ber of the Fretp & STREAM staff, to 
give my ideas some publicity and possibly 
act as secretary of this organization. Boy, 
I've got the plans all worked out, and 
this outfit will be unique. It’s going to 
be the only organization in the world 
without a treasurer, because there aren't 
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going to be any 

dues. The qualifica- 

tions for a membership are simple. A 
man has got to have a crow call and a 
shotgun and work them at the same 
time. Come on!” 

We went and found a table in the 
courtyard back of what had once been 
a residence just off Lexington Avenue 
in the Forties. I don’t know why Charlie 
thought the place was particularly quiet 
and that we would see no women, for it 
was patently a speakeasy and there were 
women and it wasn’t quiet. Probably he 
went there because the waiters were 
black crows. Anyway, it answered his 
purpose. 

“Before I get started,” said Charlie, 
“T want to tell you about a fishing trip 
that Lew Borden and I took last week. 
We went up on the West Canada Creek 
—gosh, that’s a great country! We killed 
135 crows and a cat, and now Lew is all 
sold on this crow-shooting business. Boy, 
he’s strong for it! 


“TM here to say there are mighty few 

fellows in the country who are any 
deadlier on quail than Lew Borden, but 
he had a terrible time with those crows. 
He couldn’t hit them at first, but he 
stuck by it and he was knocking them 
before he got through. It’s sporty shoot- 
ing. No matter what you've hunted or 
where you've hunted it, you'll find that 
crow shooting under certain conditions 
is as sporty as any shotgun shooting this 
country has to offer. I saw Lew yester- 
day, and he’s bought seven different 
kinds of crow calls and he and his boys 
have been at it ever since. 

“Why, one place where the lay of the 
ground was just. right we killed ten 
crows just as fast as we could shoot. 
and both of us ran out of shells. Lew 
raced back to the car to get more, but 
one of the black devils saw him and that 
ended it. They’re cagy. Just slip up 4 
little on your technique, and you 
might as well move on to the next 
patch of timber.” 

“How many fish did 
catch?” I asked him. 

“Oh, I don’t know; the fish- 
ing wasn’t very good. We 
caught some, but we didn't 
have much time for fishing. 
There are a lot of 
crows in that 
country as long 
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as you dont go too 
far upstream into 
the mountains. Crows 
demand small grain fields 
and plenty of barn-yards 
where they can steal 
young chickens. In other 
words, get out into the 
big timber where there 
are no houses, and you 
won't find very many 
crows. But I’m getting 
ahead of my story. I’m 
going to fill you up on 
what I know about crows 
and how to hunt them, 
and then I’m going to 
talk to you about my 
organization. 

“Most sportsmen take 
a crack at a crow every 
chance they get. The 
duck hunter, who sits in 
his blind and occasional- 
ly kills a single crow 
passing over, gets it 
into his head they’re 
easy to hit. The quail 
or prairie chicken 


Uncle Angus liked 
to take a_ stuffed 
owl and get on the 


line of flight 


Good-by Crows 


shooter doesn’t kill many 
crows, because if a man is mov- 
ing around through the fields 
no crow is going to come close 
enough to him for a shot—that 
is, unless he’s a crow hunter 
and carries a crow call with 
him all the time. 
“Last year, on the opening of the 
woodcock season, Harry Shedd and I 
killed three woodcock and twenty-nine 
crows. Boy, we had a wonderful day! 
Every time we'd see a crow in the dis- 
tance we'd get into cover and Id call him. 
“T got my first experience crow shoot- 
ing a great many years ago on the Mis- 
souri River. Some of the boys down in 
the country put on an old-fashioned side 
hunt. The losers were to pay for the 
oyster supper after the hunt. Game and 
vermin were both included. The harder 
the species was to kill, the more it 
counted, and crows occupied a place 
well up on the list. 


“PQYECAUSE in those days I could 

shoot a shotgun, the captain of 
one of the teams phoned me and wanted 
me to come down and shoot on his side. 
I went. He was very secretive as to his 
plans, but before daylight he had me 
out on the Missouri River in a sand-pit 
alongside a dead horse. That night we 
dumped 107 crow heads out of a sack 
before the judges, and our side won 
the race. 

“Of course, since I’ve got good at 
this game, I wouldn’t think of shooting 
over a dead horse. I feel it’s unsports- 
manlike. It’s taking an unfair advantage 
of the game. I think even old Dr. Holi- 
day would bear me out in this conten- 
tion. Any sportsman ought to give his 
game a sporting chance. Of course, at 
that time I didn’t consider it unfair, but 
from then on I took more or less inter- 
est in crow shootifig as a sport and 
shortly after that started carrying a 
crow call along with my other equipment 
when afield. 

“Say, did you ever hear about the 
crow roost in the jack-oaks down around 
Joplin, Missouri? Boy, there’s a place 
to shoot crows! 

“J dropped into Parsons, 
Kansas, one afternoon, and Ed 
Bero, who ran a_sporting- 
goods store there, offered to 
bet me I couldn't kill four 
crows with one blast of either 
pump or automatic and he 
guaranteed to have at 
least twenty birds 
straight over me in range 
when I started shooting. 
I took him up, and we 
went out just over the 
Missouri line, and I lost 
my money. 

“You never saw more 
crows anywhere in your 
life! We'd get in the 
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jack-oaks and start calling, and they’d 
swarm all over us; but these oaks were 
just high enough that you'd have a very 
small circle to shoot in, and at the first 
shot the crows would side-slip off and 
you couldn’t see them. Once I got three, 
but a double took fast shooting. 

“That whole section down in there 
furnishes great crow shooting, and then 
farther down in Oklahoma—but if I get 
started on that I'll never get finished. 

“In the grain belt of Kansas and 
Nebraska we used to just drive along 
the roads, and where we'd see crows in 
a field we'd leave the car and lay down 
along a fence and start calling. You 
never could get more than one or two, 
because they'd always see you. Occa- 
sionally we could get a little brush to 
hide in or a bodark hedge, and then 
we'd wreck them. 

“The most crows I ever saw anywhere 
in my life were up in Saskatchewan. In 
those big wheat fields adjoining the 
ducking areas they are thicker than 
blackbirds in a Mississippi River marsh. 
That’s the only place I ever saw crows 
so thick I wouldn't shoot at them—just 
couldn’t carry ammunition enough— 
and the dirty black thieves live all spring 
and summer on duck eggs and young 
ducks. It’s impossible to tell a man the 
damage they do. He’s got to see it.” 

Charlie lit a cigarette, took one puff 
and then pressed it out in the ash tray. 
I could tell by the look in his eyes that 
this one draw had inspired him anew, 
but maybe he had only paused for 
breath. 

“T’'ll tell you who'd make a good man 
for active president in my organization,” 
he exploded. “That’s Hal Sheldon. I 
don’t suppose he’d take it, though, be- 
cause he’s the big game warden down at 
Washington and the United States Bio- 
logical Survey has never taken a stand 
on the crow question. They haven’t been 
able to make up their minds whether 
the damage he does to game and insec- 
tivorous birds offsets his value as a de- 
stroyer of grubs and hairy caterpillars. 
Since the Survey is an official organiza- 
tion, they can’t afford to make positive 
statements until they have evidence to 
back them up. This man’s record for a 
day’s shoot with crow call and without 
decoys or equipment of any other kind 
is 162. At least that’s what he boasts he 
got, and I wouldn’t dispute any man as 
to his crow record; but I’m here to tell 
you that’s a lot of crows and almost as 
many as I ever killed any day in my life. 
- ID I ever tell you about that crow 
hunt I had with Ed Townsend, 
New York Game Protector up at White 
Plains? There’s a crow hunter! I’m go- 
ing to nominate him for first vice-presi- 
dent. He makes work out of his crow 
hunting—takes a big truck to carry 
all his equipment. He goes out before 
daylight and puts up his blind, ties out 
fifteen or twenty live crows and a couple 
of live owls. The day before he goes to 
the packing house and gets a lot of fresh 
bones and scrap meat, which he scatters 
around for his decoy crows to eat. He 
shoots through port-holes in his blind. 

“Another way he fools them is with 
a lot of crows mounted with wings out- 
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stretched and their beaks open. These 
babies have whalebone in their necks, 
and when the wind blows they bob their 
heads like a crow does when it’s cawing. 
Ed does the cawing from the blind. 
He sets these in a circle around the live 
owls. Of course, a rig like his is not 
worth setting up unless there’s an enor- 
mous concentration of crows, such as 
he finds around county hospitals and 
other institutions where the garbage is 
spread as fertilizer. He and a companion 
never account for less than 100, and he 
has killed as high as 300 in a day. 


“ LD Doc Holiday would probably 

say this was unsportsmanlike 
worse than shooting over a horse—but 
Ed sure saves many a song bird and 
many a game bird. I suppose he has 
killed more crows than any other man 
in the country. I never shot with him 
without getting a shotgun headache be- 
fore noon, because I’m here to tell you 
that you don’t kill all the crows you 
shoot at, even out in the open. 

“A man who has been trained on game 
expects a rising shot. All game birds 
start going up when they are alarmed. 
Not Mr. Crow. He’s more apt to duck 
and go off low, and it’s the easiest thing 
in the world to shoot right over the 
top of him. 

“And I want to tell you another 
thing. If there was any danger of crows 
being exterminated, I'd be the first one 
to demand the law to protect them, be- 
cause they're a great sporting bird. I 
suppose every man who owns a gun— 
farmer and sportsman alike—has been 
after crows ever since this country was 
settled up. But they’re so prolific and 
cagy that they’re increasing in spite of 
that, and if we don’t control them they'll 
just about clean up the game and song 
birds in some sections. 

“There’s another point worth con- 
sidering in connection with this roadside 
crow shooting—you practically never 
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see or disturb any game birds. You 
know, I’ve always been a crank when it 
comes to bird protection. I’ve never seen 
any excuse for permitting men to wan- 
der afield with a shotgun during closed 
seasons. No crow shooter 
has any business doing so, 
because he will never kill a 
crow tramping around. Some 
states forbid it, and I don’t know but 
what they’re right, but such states should 
have a special permit for the crow hunt- 
er, good only within a hundred yards of 
a road. Then the authorities could also 
refuse permits tomen they couldn’t trust. 

“My Uncle Angus, who lives up the 
river near Hudson, New York, has de- 
veloped into quite a crow hunter. You've 
heard me speak of him before—the big 
fellow that always says ‘r-r-ruffled 
grouse.” 

“The boys up there have a big gar- 
bage dump where they shoot, but Uncle 
Angus likes to take a stuffed owl and 
get on the line of flight. He cuts a tall 
sapling, fastens the owl to the top of it, 
and then raises him up in the air, lash- 
ing the sapling to the stump, which he 
has left a couple of feet high. He builds 
a good blind and calls when he sees 
crows going to and from the dump. He 
gets a pile of them! Keeps a rifle in the 
blind, and when one of those smart 
fellows lights in a tree-top out of shot- 
gun range he collects him. 


sa H, say! Here’s a funny one! Uncle 

Angus had a run-in with a cop 
the other day. He killed a crow that was 
carrying a baby oriole in its mouth. 
Uncle Angus was in the brush, and the 
crow was crossing high over the road. 
The sevens and a half found the black 
murderer, and he crashed down on the 
hood of this policeman’s car. Nearly 
scared the poor cop to death. He was 
going to arrest my uncle right then and 
now. He didn’t know just what for, but 
finally decided it was against the law 
to shoot on the highway. 

“Uncle Angus told him to go right 
ahead and make it snappy. He said 
nothing would suit him better than to 
be arrested for shooting a crow that had 
just killed a baby oriole—perhaps a 
whole nest of baby orioles. He also told 
the cop to read up on his laws; 
that the New York conservation 
code said it was unlawful to 
shoot game on the highway, but 
that a crow wasn’t game, and 
besides, that he wasn’t on the 
highway when he shot. Uncle 
said they were real friendly 

when they parted.” 

\ Charlie paused long 

ca’ enough to inhale a half 

ca dozen draws, and then 
he continued. 

“The way I hunt them 
now, which I think offers more sport 
than any other form of crow shoot- 
ing, consists of simply cruising along 
the roads and stopping where pros- 
pects look good. If you can leave 
your car so it is well hidden, it is not 
necessary to go more than thirty or 
forty yards from it. However, if 
you're on a fairly open road with no 
brush or trees along the sides to hide 
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If you hear a crow start 
this call, move on 





the car, it will pay to walk seventy-five 
or a hundred yards down the road be- 
fore you go into the timber. 

“The ideal location consists of grain 
fields and heavy timber, preferably pine 
or other coniferous trees, with a stream 
or pond near by and a number of farm- 
houses not too far away. If you can find 
such a location with a fringe of alders, 
sumac or black birch, or other low trees 
running out into a field, you are just 
sure of some real sport. 

“T prefer always to shoot out of thick 
brush only a few feet higher than my 
head. This gives you an opportunity to 
snap them off in great shape, for they 
don’t see you until they are too close 
to get away. 

“On the other hand, some of the 
sportiest shooting is in big timber where 
you can get a hide so they won't sight 
you immediately. The best hide I know 
of is to sit with your back to a big tree 
and spread two or three branches from 
hemlock or spruce over your legs so 
that they hide all of your body but your 
head or shoulders. Crows have a much 
harder time seeing you if you're sitting 
down, and in such a layout they'll come 
diving and darting and twisting down 
through the trees, often within six feet 
of the gun—and can they be missed! 


““NROW shooting gives you every 

form of wing-shooting. The high 
bird gives you the long, swinging lead 
of the duck shot. The bird that comes 
up and turns back gives you the half 
snap; and if you try to follow him, see 
if you don’t miss him. The ones that 
dive down through the trees require the 
fastest of fast snap shooting. The only 
way to hit them with regularity is to 
throw the gun at them as you would 
with ruffed grouse. 

“Often when you see a number of 
crows out in a field, you can get fair 
shooting from behind a stone wall as 
they fly over, but don’t let any pass and 
circle behind you, or your shooting is 
over. Get them all as they come, and 
the rest will keep coming; but just let 
one customer sight you, and he’ll give 
that alarm call which all crows know 
and respect. 

“The main part of my technique is in 
handling a crow call. And again let me 
impress upon you that I don’t like to 
talk about myself, but the world should 
know just how good I am at the system 
that I developed, which surely gets re- 
sults. If you (Continued on page 56) 
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The fourth-prize winner in the 


HE self-appointed humorist of the 

party is usually the first to spot 

the .45 automatic swung handy 

on my right hip. “Why the artil- 
lery, Captain?” he asks. 

“For self-protection in case I get into 
close quarters with a deer,” I tell him. 

“Hey, fellows!” he cries. “Come here 
and get an eyeful of Pistol Pete’s bat- 
tery. No ferocious buck is going to sneak 
up and bite him on his nice red hunting 
coat and get away with it. I’ve heard 
that the deer are very savage this time 
of year. Don't you think it would be a 
hot idea if we mounted a couple of ma- 
chine-guns at the camp? They might at- 
tack in force some night, and our rifles 
wouldn't be enough—” and so on until 
he runs out of alleged humor. 

I don’t blame him much, for everyone 
is accustomed to considering the deer as 
a timid, harmless creature, and the idea 
of needing a heavy pistol for self-protec- 
tion does seem a little absurd. However, 
given the proper conditions, the timid, 
harmless deer can become a raging en- 
gine of destruction, and may even attack 
a man with murderous intent. He may 
almost accomplish his purpose, too. 
There was an officer in the Canal Zone 
who was once treed by a deer—but that 
is another story. 

In the fall of 1912, the spirit moved 
me to go deer hunting; so I looked up an 
old side-kick who owned a lodge and a 
lot of land in northern Wisconsin, and 
broke the news to him. 

“Sounds good,” Bob said, “but I can’t 
get away just now. I'll tell you what to 
do. Go on up to my place, and make 
yourself at home. If I can get away, I'll 
join you the first of next week. I’ll wire 
Jim you're coming, and he'll take care of 
you. 

“That’s fine of you,” I told him. “I 
sure hope you can make it.” 

“I will if I can. By the way, dome a 
favor, will you? The Old Man picked me 
up a new rifle in Germany last year, and 
I've never fired it. Take it along and try 
it out for me.” 

I arrived at Trout Lake station in the 
early dawn, and found Jim waiting for 
me with a team and a spring wagon. In 
midafternoon we arrived at Bob’s lodge. 
It was too late for any hunting; so I un- 
limbered the new gun and tried it out. 

The rifle was a sweet little thing, a 
6 mm. weighing a trifle under six and a 
half pounds, and it balanced beautifully. 
It shot a light little bullet that went like 
a streak. It didn't seem to be especially 
accurate, but it sure had a wicked pene- 
tration. Jim studied a hole that I drilled 
clear through an old ax-head at fifty 
yards, and then announced that he would 
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stick to his “thutty-thutty.” I scouted 
Jim’s conservatism, and started out with 
the new gun the next morning with the 
full expectation of killing every buck I 
got a decent shot at. 

Jim had told me that the deer were 
as thick as the hairs on his head. He told 
the truth, but it was late afternoon be- 
fore I remembered that Jim was as 
bald as a billiard ball. I had covered a 
dozen miles and was heading for home 
before I got a glimpse of game. When 
I was about two miles from the lodge, a 
slight movement in a thicket ahead of 
me sent electric thrills up and down my 
spine. I sank to a crouch, and a six-point 
buck stalked out of the brush and posed 
motionless as a statue, broadside to me. 
The little gun came up to my shoulder 
and spat viciously. 

Down went the buck as 
if struck by lightning. fo 

I covered the forty 
yards separating us at 4a; 
a run; but aside from a 
single convulsive kick 
as he went down, that 
buck never stirred. For 
a few moments I ad- j 
mired his spread fy’ 
of antlers, and Po 
then leaned my 3 peek 
rifle against a tree / Ygthy™ 
while I Ce 
drew my 
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“Narrowest Escape from Death Contest”’ features a fighting buck 


saw that the buck was stirring. I leaped 
forward and grasped his antlers and bent 
his head to one side in order to get at 
his throat. The lift I gave him was all he 
needed. My buck scrambled to his feet 
and stood there, snorting and pawing 
the air, a trickle of blood coming from 
a wound high on his neck, near the 
shoulder. 

I jumped for my rifle, but I didn't 
make it. My movement of apparent re- 
treat encouraged my quarry to take the 
offensive. My heavy leather coat pre- 
vented his horns from penetrating, but I 
went down before his charge with a 
crash. I rolled over as the buck charged 
again. A maze of sharp hoofs flashed be- 
fore my eyes, and a blow from one of 
them laid my (Continued on page 58) 
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. WILL not go up- 
stream and fish that 
gin-clear water with 
a spinner on the first 

day of any season!” It 

was Al himself, more or 
less famous president of 
the Old Duck Hunters, 

Inc., speaking, alias Rain- 

bow Al from May 1 to 

September 1. 

“You'd rather sling 
spinners in the soup down 
near Lake Superior, 
then?” I asked. 

“My boy,” quoth the 
sage of the North Coun- 
try, “there are two ways 
to fish the Brule River in 
the early season. One is 
with flies up above, where 
it’s clear; the other is 
with spinners down below, 
where it’s discolored. The 
first way you get nothing 
but a sore wrist from cast- 
ing. The second way you 
hook at least one great big 
fish that may smash your 
tackle and break your 
heart. If it’s a big rain- 
bow, it’s a red-letter day. 
If it’s a big steelhead, it’s 
a red-letter day and you 
get a stiff wrist to boot.” 


“Your honor,” said I 
sorrowfully, “you are a 
sinful and wanton fish 


hog. For several years now you have 
eschewed the plebeian spinner and worms 
in favor of the aristocratic dry fly in all 
seasons, and here you are, backsliding 
like any regenerate after a darky revival. 
Where is your sense of decency?” 

“The call of the big guy is too strong,” 
replied Al. “I long to spin a spinner in 
the dark waters of McNeil’s pool.” 

“But think of the fun upstream with 
flies—especially dry flies.” 

“Ves, it might be more fun,” he ad- 
mitted reluctantly. 

I saw that he was weakening, and 
pressed on with my best argument—an 
invitation to visit a friend who had a 
special road of his own leading into the 
upstream waters of the 66-mile river. So 
we went upstream, but I could see, as 
we climbed into waders, that he was 
pessimistic. 

Ice still lingered around some cedar- 
tree roots as we invaded the dank river 
valley. Not very encouraging for a fly- 
fisherman who had hoped for months 
to try out some new flies and some new, 
very light opaque leaders. Heavy waders 
and extra socks inside gave a welcome 
warmth—until we stepped into the river! 
We separated. each to pursue his 
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Upstream—Downstream 


Some fellows can take fish anywhere—if they keep at it 





The old master holds up his 6°4-pound steelhead 


opening-day luck in the moving flood 
of ice water. The veteran strode off 
with resolute steps for some special 
places downstream, while I waded 
through a stretch of mud bottom to the 
current-washed stones of midstream, in- 
tending to work upward with dry flies 
for a while at least. 


HE shadows on the Brule were 
pretty long, but the sun was bright 
behind the cedars, giving promise of 
warmth later on. Someone ought to in- 
vent waders with fur-lined pockets for 
early-season fishing. There just isn’t 
any place where one may take the chill 
out of numbed fingers, unless he folds 
his arms over his breast and tucks his 
digits into his armpits—and a fellow 
must hang on to his rod. The cold 
penetrated to the marrow, through 
waders, heavy socks and mackinaw 
pants. Every so often I was compelled 
to get out of the water and perch on a 
rock in Napoleonic pose until circulation 
was restored sufficiently to permit an- 
other go at it. 
For a good two hours I fished a 50- 
yard stretch that invariably produces 
good browns and rainbows, and not only 





By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


saw no rises but did not 
see a sign of a fish in the 
water. The lingering chill 
of winter seemed to have 
laid a killing hand upon 
the stream, although | 
knew there should be lots 
of Lake Superior run rain- 
bows lying in every pool. 
Search as I would, I could 
see no sign of any insect 
life on the water. If the 
fish saw the Brown Bi- 
visible, plain Coachman 
and Badger Bivisible that 
I laid down over them, 
they gave no sign. I 
worked with the careful- 
ness of the conscientious 
early-season practitioner 
—the way one can apply 
himself to the tediousness 
of form is remarkable for 
the first few trips of the 
season. But the fish re- 
sponded not. 


HEN I reached the 

head of the pool, I 
retraced my _ steps and 
after waiting several 
minutes again fished up- 
stream with a favorite of 
mine—a small wet Royal 
Coachman, well dunked 
before beginning, and fish- 
ed as deep as I could get 
it to go. 

But nothing happened, which may be 
a poor way to start a fishing story but 
adheres quite strictly to the facts. I did 
take courage, however, for I am one of 
those superstitious anglers who feels 
that the day starts auspiciously when 
everything doesn’t happen all at once. 
Several river canoes passed me, headed 
downstream, and I pitied the passengers. 
Most of them were purple-lipped and 
shivering as they sat in their boats car- 
ried along by the current. One boat came 
along bearing two anglers who usually 
take fish, und they told me they had not 
even seen a fish rise since they started 
at 4:00 A. M. I felt licked. When those 
two gentlemen don’t get them, not many 
others do. But it’s always darkest just 
before the dawn. 

It was getting warmer. The sun was 
flooding the valley; and although the 
lower half of me was congealed, I could 
take comfort in the upper half being 
fairly warm. I quit the stream and took 
to the woods, aiming for a popular spot 
where the river is divided by an island 
and the two chutes come together in a 
fast flow of water. Scores of rainbows 
had been spawning here a few weeks be- 
fore. A friend occupied the head of the 
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pool and was going good with a Colorado 
spinner and angleworms. He had three 
rainbows. I left him and continued up- 
stream, through the difficult timber that 
flanks both sides of the Brule. There’s 
one nice thing about that part of the 
river—there are no paths worn by 
anglers, which is in its favor. 

The sun had me pretty well thawed 
out the next time I launched myself 
into the river, at the lower end of a slow 
stretch, the head of which is a famous 
pool. Out over the tail of the pool went 
the Brown Bivisible, time and again, with 
no results. Fishermen passing me in 
canoes occasionally expressed amaze- 
ment that I should be trying dry flies. I 
will never forget the satisfaction I ex- 
perienced when one of them saw my 
fly sailing by, attached to that new 
opaque leader. He could not see the 
leader and asked me if I had not snapped 
off the fly. If a man could not see it, 
perhaps a fish could not, either. 

I gradually worked up until I was 
casting over water that must have been 
five feet deep. When a leader that you 
had hoped would prove invisible is actu- 
ally invisible to an old trout hawk like 
Hans, it tends to buoy you up. With 
more faith in myself and my outfit, I 
worked the bivisible persistently, care- 
fully, time after time, until my arm 
ached, and that’s hard work if one has 
neither seen a fish rise or leap. The 
Brown Bivisible, incidentally, appeals to 
me as a good fly to use when in doubt— 
or any other time. There is nothing in 
insect life like it, but the white twist of 
hackle dancing over the water enables 
the angler to see it better. 

At that, I believe it would not have 
been necessary to watch 
the fly closely in order to 
hook the fish that finally 
did rise to it. It was a 
heavy brown, and never 
was there a more deliber- 
ate, confident attack upon 
a fly. The fish seemed to 
have been lying directly 
beneath it and took it with 
very little commotion on 
the surface. 


HEN he felt the 

line, he dived into 
the deepest water of the 
hole, running into the cur- 
rent to do it. A heavy 
windstorm of last summer 
had blown a cedar tree in- 
to the hole. Part of the 
tree was still green, its 
roots clinging tenaciously 
to the soil, but I knew 
that a lot of tree was un- 
der water right where Mr. 
Brown was headed for. I 
put on all the pressure that 
I dared, and he came out 
—came out strong, going 
downstream. He made one 
glistening leap during 
which I saw his every spot 
and then nosed into the 
bottom in a_ series of 
powerful jerks. After that 
he was mine. I let him 
play dog in the shallower 





Upstream—D ownstream 


water, halted a few desperate attempts 
to get back into the hole with the tree 
in it, and finally netted him. He meas- 
ured eighteen inches. 

Then I forgot about the cold water 
entirely! Here were fish that would rise 
to a fly! Here were opportunity, plea- 
sure, thrill—sport. How glad I was that 
I had persuaded the honorable Mr. Al 
to come upstream with me! 


OW things were different. Every 
cast found me looking forward to 
a rise. Now every inch of the water 
seemed to give promise of a fish. So does 
the first fish of the season establish with- 
in one that most uncertain of fishermen’s 
foibles—faith—without which no fish 
are caught and no fun is had. 

After a rest of about fifteen minutes, 
I had begun to retrieve my cast when 
the second fish shot out from beneath 
the submerged cedar trees and struck 
where the fly had been. I saw him 
as he lifted surfaceward, and my heart 
beat fast. I know now that I should have 
waited, but I could not. A few false casts, 
and the bivisible settled down in the cen- 
ter of the rippling circles where the trout 
had broken water. My fish had not gone 
home after the first try. But he started 
for home the minute he seized the fly, on 
the next try, and once more I risked the 
light leader to keep him out of the 
drowned tree. 

I think I had right there as good an 
opportunity as I ever had to compare the 
fighting qualities of the brown and the 
native brook trout. And the native wins 
over the brown. Attribute it to the colder 
water if you will, with the explanation 
that the brookie was more at home there, 





I was fishing over water at least five feet deep 
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but this does not satisfy me. The brown 
was a bigger fish, I learned eventually. 
The native proved to be about two 
inches shorter than the brown; and while 
he remained under water and fought the 
dogged, persistent fight of the typical 
brook trout, it must be recorded the fight 
was a good one. I did not catch a glimpse 
of him until he was netted. It is not often 
nowadays that one can stretch out a fat, 
16-inch native squaretail on a rock. 
Back at it again I went. It was getting 
along toward noon, and the occasional 
canoes passing me headed downstream 
contained more cheerful passengers. Up 
in Durant’s channel a man had taken two 
rainbows. In the rips above Cedar Island 
another had used a fly effectively on eight 
nice browns and rainbows, and all along 
the stream the first-day fiends were re- 
porting things as looking up, with fish 
rising and a hatch of something or other 
appearing. More confident than ever, I 
returned to the fray’ with a new Brown 
Bivisible. How I came to love that fly! 


I MOVED around to a glassy slide 
where the water emptied into the 
pool. The current here was not fast but 
much faster than that in the pool, and 
the work of casting and handling was, 
therefore, faster and more tiring. I stood 
so that the fly would alight about twenty 
feet above where the sharp break of the 
water occurred and let the fly slide down 
into the slower water. Faith was bolster- 
ed now with past experience, as I knew 
fish usually lay there, especially toward 
evening. And it was shallow enough so 
that a fish would not have to strain his 
eyesight upward to catch sight of the fly. 

The third trout was on and away 
down the slide, into the 
pool, before I realized 
what was happening. He 
must have known about 
the drowned cedar tree— 
but so did I. The leader 
held him from wrecking 
me in the tree; so he con- 
tinued on downstream, and 
I scrambled after as well 
as I could, shipping only a 
little water as I skirted the 
edge of the pool in record 
time. He got out of the 
slower water into faster 
water, however, and lay 
broadside to the current, 
the better to fight the 
hated line that held him. 

I would not have been 
too sorry if he had beaten 
me just then, but when I 
finally netted him I was 
doubly glad—he was an- 
other native just about like 
the first. Later on he and 
his kind will have aban- 
doned that part of the 
stream entirely for the 
colder holes in the impen- 
etrable swamps far up- 
stream, where in some 
places the sun’s rays never 
touch the water directly. 

I gloated. Two big na- 
tives and a brown the first 
day—and they were just 
(Continued on page 71) 
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OLD BRIG 


A monster bull moose that still lives to tempt Nova Scotia hunters 


NAMED him Old Brig. short for 

Brigham Young, the patriarch of the 

Utah pioneers. Old Brig was a very 

large bull moose with both habits 
and character similar to those assumed 
by the famous Mormon. 

The renown of Old Brig was limited 
for the simple reason that, in spite of 
his propensities for bossing the gang and 
having many wives and children, he was 
sly and retiring. So retiring, in fact, that 
few men had ever seen him. His tracks, 
yes; also the work of his enormous ant- 
lers on the saplings. By the time Old 
Brig had all the velvet rubbed off his 
fighting prongs, many trees had been 
scored and barked. His foot left a spoor 
about the size of a plate. 

In the isolated country northwest of 
Tobeatic Park, a game preserve in Nova 
Scotia, the signs of the big moose had 
been seen by the Indians for several 
seasons. One trapper had picked up the 
trail and claimed to have had a glimpse 
of the moose in 1928. Reports had 
drifted in, as they do from the woods, 
like wisps of fog over a lake in the 
morning. One could not tell how much 
substance was behind these 
stories, or how much was sim- 
ply vapor 

In 1930 two guides reported 
having seen him when they 
were hunting with a sportsman 


from Boston. In fact, the 
sportsman fired at him and 
missed. Immediately another 


moose stepped into view in the 
same line of fire. This time the 
visitor did not miss. He ob- 
tained a very fine trophy, with 
a 55-inch spread and unusually 
good conformation of horn. 
But Old Brig made his get- 
away—unscathed. 

As soon as the hunting sea- 
son was over I slipped up into 
the country between West 
Brook and Broad River, the 
territory in which the monster 
had last been seen. With a pup- 
tent and a couple of days’ grub 
I had a load on my back. I left 
the canoe at the upper end of 
Broad River Lake. Within two 
hours, by zigzagging toward 
West Brook, I had cut the old 
fellow’s trail. The spoor was 
very stale but unmistakable. 
The size of the tracks would 
identify the animal. Now when 
I say “size” I do not mean 
simply big. I mean huge, enor- 
mous or any other adjective 
expressive of a monstrosity. 
There was no doubt about this 
animal having large feet. 


»? 


By PHIL H. MOORE 


Still-hunting, creeping, stalking or 
otherwise sneaking through a thick coun- 
try, covered with moose browse and 
hardaxe, is not a quiet occupation, un- 
less one is careful. However, in spite of 
the pack on my back, I did manage to 
get very close to four groups of moose 
and two lone bulls. One glance at them 
was enough to make me lose interest in 
their respective futures. The generous 
footprints beckoned—ever onward. 

That day I crossed West Brook twice 
and walked around three lakes while 
following the tracks of Old Brig. At 
one time he led me clear up to Dun- 
raven Bog and half-way around it. Then 
he turned back, crossed the end of Rush 
Lake and circled back to the valley of 
the upper West Brook Lake once more. 


Y night this trailing had me worn out. 
According to the map, I had walked 
some twenty miles and most of it 
through thickets or over wet bogs. It 
was late November and cold at night. I 
pitched the tent against a granite boulder 
as big as a barn and built the fire. 
Munching beans and flapjacks, I pic- 


Six miles up-river we camped 





tured the winding trail that had led me 
such a hike. Toward night I had noticed 
that some of the saplings from which 
Old Brig had browsed showed flowing 
sap. Yes, sap does run from maple and 
oak bushes in the fall after moose have 
nibbled them. 

It was obvious that the old king moose 
liked to circle back to familiar ground. 
As I slid into my sleeping bag I found 
that my picture of the day’s travel had 
definitely been limited by a frame of 
certain lakes and rivers. This frame con- 
tained everything a moose might need 
in the way of cover, feed and water. The 
northwest side of the picture frame was 
the edge of Tobeatic Park. This made a 
convenient sanctuary in which a hard- 
pressed moose could find safety. 

Unless Old Brig had taken fright, it 
looked as though he would be found the 
next morning across West Brook from 
my camp, to the eastward and between 
the Third Broad River Lake and the 
upper West Brook Lake. The wind was 
blowing from the northwest; so that 
meant, unless it changed, I would have 
to circle well to the south in order to 
approach the feeding ground 
from the lee side. And so to 
sleep. 

An hour after breakfast I 
found myself, still on the feed 
line and big track, within a 
mile of where I had started the 
day before. Old Brig was now 
leaving behind him a really 
fresh browse line. Then I came 
on his bed at the edge of one 
of the meadows bordering the 
western margin of Third Broad 
River Lake. After his sleep he 
had sauntered down to the lake 
and walked out on a little point. 
There he had taken to the 
water and made his way to the 
end of a slender peninsula 
which thrusts itself in a south- 
erly direction from the north- 
ern shore of the lake. 


WAS stuck for a decision. 

The moose had not tarried 
long on the narrow peninsula. 
It was too much exposed; there 
were no evergreens to speak 
of, and large hardwood trees 
are not feed. I could travel 
about a mile along the north- 
west edge of the lake and pick 
up his track where he had left 
the point for the mainland. But 
if I did this, and Old Brig hap- 
pened to be to leeward of me. 
my trip would have been all 
for nothing. It would be four 
miles around to the southward, 
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then east, then north so that a proper 
approach could be made, up the wind. I 
decided on the latter. 

When I arrived at the foot of the 
lake, I had to make another guess. 
The moose might be on the narrow strip 
of land between the Third Broad River 
Lake and Northeast Lake. The latter 
lies parallel to the eastern shore of the 
larger lake. Again I relied on the obvious 
craftiness of my experienced quarry. 
Why should he take a chance on an ex- 
posed strip of land when feed and cover 
could both be had by sticking to the 
main jungle? So I zigzagged carefully up 
the eastern shore of Northeast Lake. 

A vast open bog lay to the eastward. 
The strip of woodland bordering the 
lake was hardly a quarter of a mile wide 
in its deepest place. I was over an hour 
“creeping” this strip. When I arrived at 
the north end, I found a typical flowage 
swamp full of dead trees at my left 
hand to the west and the vista of the 
great dry bog to the east. Just ahead was 
a straggling line of bush on what ap- 
peared to be a low ridge extending due 
north. I climbed up on a large boulder 
and carefully looked around. 


HERE was Old Brig—munching a 

maple bush on the edge of the ridge 
and dead to windward. He stood about 
one hundred and fifty yards from my 
lookout with his head quartering toward 
me. He seemed to be about the size of 
two ordinary bulls, and his spread was 
almost too wide and heavy in horn to 
be possible. 

Somehow I could not quite take it 
all in. He was too wonderful! So I sat 
down and watched him a while. Then I 
took out my map and again studied my 
late trail and that of Old Brig. It seemed 


Old Brig 
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We killed a prime four-year-old bull—a total stranger to me 


nice and friendly to have the old fellow 
right in the picture while I was trying 
to figure out just why he hung around 
this particular country. 

Finally, as he moved and exposed his 
left side I noticed a peculiar white blotch 
on his flank. Then it occurred to me that 
I had seen the same blotch on several 
younger bulls and cows in this vicinity. 
It was evidently his royal mark, which 
he had passed along to his progeny. Usu- 
ally any oddities in markings on a moose 
may be put down to ticks or lice or 
wounds. There are white deer and even 
pinto deer, and deer that are oddly 
marked with black and white; but I 
have seen only one “white” moose, and 
he was dead. He was marked like a 
calico pony. Evidently he had tried to 
kill a bear caught by one hind leg in a 
trap. Both the bear and the moose were 
badly gored and lay dead together. 


LD BRIG, it seemed, had a trade- 

mark which he could copyright. It 
would make his hide that much more 
valuable if— However, the season was 
closed; so after resting I slid down off 
my rock. Picking up my pack, I delib- 
erately tried to slip between the moose 
and the lake without any noise. As I had 
left the canoe at the north end of the 
Third Broad River Lake, it was my in- 
tention to pass along the beach between 
Old Brig and the water. 

I reached the beach without disturb- 
ing his solitude. Then my moccasin 
struck a dead stick and I stumbled. Leg- 
weary, I suppose. My pack bumped into 
another dead branch which made a loud 
snap. I stopped. It seemed as though I 
had heard a gruff grunt from the direc- 
tion of Mr. Brig. A moment later I 
heard a definite “waugh-ff” to the east. 





The old scalawag had trotted to lee- 
ward, along the open dry bog, the instant 
he heard that first noise. Now he had 
my scent. I could hear him swishing 
down the bog, his big feet sucking in 
the wet spots. I could not help smiling. 
He had been a bit late with his caution. 
If I had had a gun now— 


HOSE horns would be larger yet 
next year, I thought as I launched 
the canoe. There were eighteen miles of 
lake, brook and fast water to navigate 
before I could reach the main highway 
on the southwest shore of Nova Scotia. 
Through the summer I found that I 
was making unconscious plans which 
persistently had Old Brig in the picture. 
By hunting time in the fall, I. had 
selected the place where his head was 
to hang in my cabin. I even shifted the 
cruel-looking hooks in the ice-box so that 
they could accommodate extra-long hind 
quarters of prime, juicy beef. I moved 
the lesser moose and deer hides on the 
floor of the living-room to be sure I had 
space to stretch out Old Brig’s overcoat 
before the fireplace. In fact, a week be- 
fore the season opened Old Brig was as 
good as mine. 

So I phoned a young friend to join 
me in the big hunt. It is best to take 
a man with you if you seriously intend 
to kill a moose. When a kill is made, you 
have half a ton of good beef on hand, 
which the law decrees you shall not 
waste. You also have a hundred pounds 
or more of head; also a back-load of 
green hide. Then there is the canoe and 
camp gear to pack over carries. The 
gun always keeps one hand occupied, 
for one must never leave his gun beyond 
reach during the hunting season—or so 
it is advised. (Continued on page 61) 
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Portraits 


1 VHE picture in the center of the 
opposite page was published in 
the January, 1933, issue of Frevp 
& Srream. The son of the late Fred Gil- 
bert, famous trapshooter, had found it 
among his father’s effects. Firetn & 
STREAM received many letters concern- 
ing this picture. Several men claimed 
to have taken it. However, the late 
Chauncey M. Powers, who died at De. 
catur, Illinois, last April, furnished in- 
disputable proof. Mr. Powers took this 
picture on Crane Lake, Illinois, twenty 
years ago. He also sent us the other 
pictures appearing on these pages, 
which he had taken in later years, as- 
sisted by his friend, Paul S. Smith 


[HE picture at the left shows adrake 
mallard alighting. This picture and 
that of the rising mallard on the oppo- 
site page are by far the best photo- 
graphs of flying waterfowl that the ed- 
itors of this magazine have ever seen 


) fost pictures of flying ducks show 
+" the birds rising. The picture be- 
low, however, is most unusual in that 
it shows mallards and pintails alighting 
on ice. The camera has caught many 
unusual positions. Notice that ducks 
point their bills down when alighting 
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ON faker who claim- 
ed to have taken 
this rising duck picture 
contended that the 
drake mallard was 
alighting and not ris- 
ing, as we stated when 
we reproduced the pic- 
ture last January. This 
man may have been a 
good photographer, but 
he knew nothing about 
ducks, as any duck 
hunter would know that 
this was a rising bird 
even if he had not seen 
the splash in the water 
made by the drake as 
it jumped into the air 


























N the center of this 

picture of ducks 
coming in to a frozen 
lake can be seen a 
most unusual position 
for an alighting bird. 
Apparently this hen 
mallard is breaking 
with her wings until 
she is practically 
standing still while she 
searches the ice for a 
spot on which to alight. 
It is doubtful if a wild 
duck alighting in water 
would ever drop its 
head and neck to this 
extent. An _ alighting 
duck often points his 
bill down, but a rising 
duck always holds his 
bill horizontal with 
the water, never point- 
ed upward 

























Y bts picture oppo- 
site is more or less 
the usual thing in 
duck pictures. The 
camera enthusiast has 
often been able to get 
very close to resting 
birds which he has 
flushed and _photo- 
graphed as they left 
the water. Note par- 
ticularly in this pic- 
ture that every bird is 
holding his bill hori- 
zontal with the water, 
although he is using 
every ounce of energy 
to climb out of danger 











HE STORY: Champion Belmont’s 

Don had won the highest honors 
the field-trial world had to offer. He had 
been retired unbeaten. Later Mr. Rob- 
inson gave old Don to his young son, 
who spent happy days afield with him 
in search of bob-white. In the mean- 
time Belmont’s Don Junior was win- 
ning laurels for the Belmont kennels. 
The younger dog was arrogant and 
jealous, and always trying to start a 
fight with his famous sire. This angered 
the boy, who insisted that the old dog 
was still the better of the two. Along 
-the circuit the young dog swept every- 
thing before him until the champion- 
ship was all that lay ahead. As he was 
being groomed for this great event the 
boy pleaded with his Dad to let him en- 
ter old Don in the championship race. 
At last the father, with great misgiv- 
ings, agreed in order to humor the boy. 


Part II 


HE continued growling of the 

young dog in the back of the car 

made it necessary for the boy to 

change places with him, and so, 
as Robinson drove through the narrow 
streets of the little town, known from 
one end of the country to the other 
and even across the water as _ head- 
quarters for the championship field 
trials, the young dog sat by his side. 
On the back seat was the old veteran 
with the arm of the boy across his 
shoulder. 

It is doubtful if at any other gather- 
ing of men there is as much fellow- 
ship and democracy of spirit as literally 
overflows from the sportsmen—and 
sportswomen, too—gathered for this 
great bird-dog classic. Dog owners have 
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It was a picture long to be remembered by the silent gathering of sportsmen 


come hoping and praying that their 
dogs may win, or swearing that they 
must, but all wanting to see the best 
dog crowned. Fanciers and dog lovers 
who, for one reason or another, have no 
entries of their own have come for the 
very love of a sport in which there can 
be no jockeying and in which trickery 
is unknown. They know that when the 
starting signal is given and the collar 
slipped, it is the dog only who controls 
the situation. He must hunt to and for 
his handler, responding to whistle and 
wave of hand that he may keep on the 
course; but his range, his speed, the 
particular location (on the course), his 
style, his method of finding and 
handling birds—these he must choose 
for himself. 

A goodly portion of this assembled 
crowd gathered around Robinson’s car 
as he pulled up in front of the old 
colonial hotel, its broad porches over- 
flowing for the one busy week in each 
year. Robinson was greeted with hand- 
shake and slap on the back. He was 
known by almost everyone, and it 
warmed the heart of his friends to hear 
his deep voice boom a greeting. But 
loved as he was, he had now to bow 
to the popularity of the young setter 
at his side. Don Junior was the favorite. 
Everyone wanted to see him, speak to 
him, pat his head, run fingers over his 
silken coat, and be able to say honestly, 
upon returning home, “I saw him in the 
car before Robinson took him out, and 
I didn’t have to look twice before I 
knew what he could do. Chest, mus- 
cles—you never saw the like. Why, he 
could go for six hours without tiring!” 

“What have you got back there?” 
asked one of the old-timers. “Did you 





bring the boy “long and the old cham- 
pion to see the son win?” 

The old dog wagged a friendly greet- 
ing; the boy smiled, embarrassed. 

That night chair-laden tables were 
moved back against the wall. The 
dining-room of the old hotel was con- 
verted into a convention hall. Little 
attention was given to the roll-call, 
reading of minutes, business, unfinished 
or new. But when the time came for 
the drawing which would decide the 
bracing of each dog, over what course 
and at what time each brace would 
run, every voice quieted and ears were 
strained to hear the secretary make 
the announcements. 


HE name of each dog entered was 
written on a small piece of paper, 
put into a capsule, then dropped into 
a hat. Two disinterested ladies were re- 
quested to draw the capsules from the 
hat. The two dogs’ names so drawn 
would be braced together for their 
race, and they would run in the order 
drawn. Brace nine had just been an- 
nounced. The secretary looked puzzled. 
He read the names on the slips handed 
first by one lady and then by the other, 
and the silence of the crowd could be 
felt as he read aloud: “Brace ten: Bel- 
mont’s Don—Belmont’s Don Junior.” 
The unexpected had happened: sire 
and son were braced for the same race. 
Together they would battle over the 
same course at the same time under 
identical conditions, except for handlers. 
One would have the whistle blown for 
him by a veteran with an envied repu- 
tation from one end of the circuit to 
the other; the other would be handled 
by a boy with no knowledge of the game. 
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| Hunt with Old Don: : Me 


The story of a champion that came back 


By ‘THOMAS F. WEST 





room the 


their 
father’s expression showed his worry: 


As they went to 
the boy’s smile told of his joy. He had 
hoped. he had prayed that Don and 
Don Junior might be braced together. 
He wanted to win, if win he could, in 
direct competition with the only dog 
he hated in all the world. If he lost, the 
misery of his dog could be no greater; 
if he won, the dog he hated would have 
no alibi. 


RACE ten: Belmont’s Don Junior, 

John F. Robinson, owner and 
handler; Belmont’s Don, John F. Rob- 
inson, Jr., owner and handler,” called 
the secretary. 

The boy rode out in front of the 
crowd to the starting point, with old 
Don at heel, and called, “Whoa!” The 
old veteran stood as one at attention. 
and the boy reined his horse back a 
few feet behind him. Robinson, Sr., 
came with Don Junior charging at the 
end of the leash, his lunging almost 
pulling the man from his balance. As 
the young dog came to the side of his 
sire he stopped more to give an insolent 
glare at the older dog than in response 
to the command of his master. 

The judge's professional expression of 
severity was changed to one almost of 
tenderness as he looked first at the old 
champion, then at the boy. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen?” The 
judge looked at the boy. 

“Ready!” boomed Robinson. 

The boy nodded. 

The man slipped the collar. and the 
young dog bounded as if shot from a 
gun. The old dog was motionless, wait- 
ing for a signal from father or son, he 
knew not which. He had hunted for 
both; to both he acknowledged allegi- 


Illustrated by 
FRED F. McCALEB 


ance, but why 
did not one or 
the other give 
the word that would let him go? The 
thrill of field trials had again gripped 
him. The recognition of judge and 
gallery had wiped away the years. The 
memory of the last race was as fresh 


as though he had but yesterday been 


crowned champion: the cheers of the 
crowd, now four years old, were ringing 
in his ears. Every muscle in his body 
ached to be off, but his training de- 
manded that he wait for the order. 
Robinson, mounting his horse, real- 
ized that the boy, overcome by excite- 


ment, was almost unconscious. “Send 
him on, Son,” he called. 
“Hie on, Don! Get away!” The boy 


suddenly and fully awakened to the 
situation. The thrill, of the race rang 
in his words, and at the first sound of 
his young master’s voice the dog was off. 

The old gait was there. The rhythm 
and grace of movement, which a dog 
generation ago had been the talk of the 
circuit, were unchanged. The very wave 
of his plumy flag and the movement of 
his head from side to side were to the 
following crowd like the bow of a great 
actor—poems both. 


UT the speed of former years was 
gone, its absence accentuated by the 
fleetness of the younger dog racing far 
ahead. Nature, however, never robbing, 
had given in return for the speed a 
greater wisdom, a knowledge that could 
profit by experience. And the old dog 
must have realized instantly that his 
legs were no match for those of the 
young setter. He did not give chase, but 
surveyed the country roundabout. 
The straw field to the south offered 
the greater promise. There, his prac- 
ticed eye told him, was the cover— 
the location most desired by bob-white 
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for his feeding ground. The 
going would be heavier than 
that selected by the younger dog, but 
he was hunting, not racing. Therefore, 
with the wisdom of the veteran that he 
was, he headed straight to where the 
ragweed grew the heaviest and the fringe 
of uncut grain shone in the sunlight. 

On Don Junior raced, appearing first 
on one hilltop, then on another. The 
gallery was thrilled by the wonder of 
his speed; all eyes turned to him, spec- 
ulating where in the distance he would 
again appear. The grounds were familiar 
to most of the followers. Year after year 
they had followed the best pointers and 
setters in the country: 


HE heat had hardly started when 

one could hear the comments of lit- 
tle groups, gathering, as they rode, the 
better to discuss the case of the junior 
dog. All agreed that no dog in the past 
had ever covered so great a territory in so 
short a time. Arguments started as to his 
ability to hold his present pace for the 
duration of the heat. Those who had seen 
him run before were loudly positive that, 
even though the heat should last for six 
hours, he would never slacken; others. 
seeing him for the first time, argued 
that no dog could hold such a pace for 
more than an hour and predicted that 
he would “burn out” before the heat 
was finished. 

Suddenly the arguments ceased. All 
eyes left the racer. Across the fields 
came a word to which their ears were 
attuned. 

“Point! Point!” At first it was barely 
audible, carrying but a little way, for it 
was the voice of a boy—a boy excited 
almost beyond speech. It had been heard, 
however, by those near by and passed 
on from group to group until it echoed 
from the hills around. “Point! Point, 
Judge!” filled the air. 

For the sound of that one word and 
the picture it heralded men had trav- 
eled many miles, leaving business, pro- 
fession and family. To them it was like 
the bugle call to (Continued on page 58) 
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Y first introduction to the wood- 

cock was on 42nd Street, New 

York, at the age of nine. I was 

on my way to school, and one 
of these wide-eyed long-bills flew against 
a third-story window of a sporting-goods 
store and fell stunned into the areaway 
next door. A darky sweeping the side- 
walk quickly gathered him in. When I 
asked him, “What is it?” he replied, 
“Dazza woodcock. and I’se gwine to eat 
him.” With that he disappeared into the 
basement of the building and left me to 
my thoughts. And thoughts I certainly 
had, for I had seen enough—it really 
was a woodcock. 

Audubon’s works had been read to 
me, and I had feasted my young eyes 
on A. B. Frost’s painting of summer 
woodcock shooting. I knew there was 
such a thing as migrations. But why 
a lone woodcock should choose to fly 
from New Jersey to Long Island at nine 
o'clock in the morning and in so doing 
try to bore through a granite building— 
that was beyond my youthful imagina- 
tion 

I remember moving out on to the 
sidewalk and gazing across the street 
at Bryant Park, with its gaunt leafless 
trees filled with noisy English sparrows. 
Nor did the gray walls of the old reser- 
voir adjoining (the public library had 





Woodcock— Take Him Ligh 


Possibly you may not be able to take him at all 


By PHILIP H. BABCOCK 


not even been thought of) offer any 
solution to my problem. I loitered about 
for some time, thinking that something 
must happen to explain this phenome- 
non; but nothing did happen, except 
that I was very late to school, where my 
ornithological excuses sounded rather 
hollow. Starting with that early experi- 
ence, this famous game bird has at least 
been consistent with me ever since—I 
mean I never know what he is going to 
do or why. 

After he has winged his way straight 
down the cover, you find that the little 
rascal has alighted in back of you. Or. 
when he twists up over you and heads 
for the rear, you find him far out ahead, 
or like as not he apparently alights only 
a few yards away and you find he has 
completely disappeared. 

There are the days when he slowly 
flutters up over the birches or alders, 
and you secretly confide to yourself that 
your marksmanship is a positive menace 
to conservation. And then there are the 
days when this gentle and unsophisti- 
cated table delicacy becomes a twisting 
rocket, and you feel a great desire to 
take your gun by the end of the barrels 
and fling it from you as far as possible. 
Whatever his actions on any given day, 
you are apt to be in for some surprises 

Nor are the surprises always confined 


He is a grand game bird, and he will try the skill of the best of them 


ote 


to the woodcock’s actions, for the mat- 
ter of his location sometimes leaves one 
hopelessly puzzled. When hunting a new 
section of country, you naturally look 
for alders or sparse side-hill birches, 
perhaps tapering off into a corner of 
grape-vines and sumac with an apple 
tree or two. As you leave your car you 
may hear the tinkle of a cow-bell, and 
your hopes rise perceptibly, for you 
know there is no better indication of 
good cover. Experience has taught you 
that to remove the cattle from a coun- 
try is to cut the value of bird covers in 
half. Instead of smooth bottoms with 
winding cow-paths which delight the 
heart of both grouse and woodcock there 
are weeds, low briers and trash. 


ERHAPS you spend a futile day 

combing all the likely-looking places 
and decide there are no woodcock—the 
natives have gone, and the flight has 
not arrived. That evening at the farm- 
house where you have put up for the 
night you make the acquaintance of a 
local gunner. You learn that he had no 
trouble in getting his limit on woodcock 
in a matter of two hours—picking them 
up in ones and twos from “soft” spots 
that his years of familiarity with his 
native heath have taught him. You make 
a very poor attempt to hide your curi- 





Photo by Fred Copeland 
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Woodcock—Take Him Lightly 


osity as to the appearance of one of 
these “soft” spots, and your new ac- 
quaintance good-naturedly directs you 
past a certain barway back of the town 
all. 

The next morning you follow his 
directions, and at the precise spot de- 
scribed your dog makes game and points. 
A moment later you have flushed 
and killed a woodcock. There is no 
visible sign why year after year 
this particular location, an uni- 
dentified part of one hundred acres 
of scrub-oak, should harbor a cock 
—in fact, a more unlikely spot 
could hardly be imagined. But 
could the ground be X-rayed it 
might yield the secret. I say “it 
might,” for with woodcock as with 
every other living thing the food 
supply is vital. 


HE rest of the day you forsake 

the alders and birches and by 
strenuous leg-work you manage to 
kill three more cocks, two in low 
pines and one in a blueberry patch. 
By this time you begin to under- 
stand how a few woodcock may be 
killed though there are none in the 
places where they ought to be, just as 
trout are occasionally taken by a skillful 
angler who knows his stream though 
none are rising. In other words, it is 
easy enough to start woodcock in the 
usual places when there is a heavy flight 
or before the native birds have moved 
out or been mopped up. The rest of 
the time there are no 
rules for finding them 
except to know your 
country intimately. 

I suppose 75 per cent 
of the woodcock shot 
north of Mason and 
Dixon's line are killed 
in conjunction with 
ruffed-grouse shooting, 
in which they usually, 
though by no means 
always, play a subor- 
dinate part in the mind 
of the gunner. Person- 
ally, I think they offer 
an ideal antidote for 
the strain of that more 
exacting sport. Not so 
my companion of many 
days afield, who blunt- 
ly states that he is 
glad when they are 
gone, for then he can 
get down to more serious business. 

However, by that very statement my 
friend expresses a possible weakness in 
straight grouse shooting, for by the end 
of the day you sometimes feel as though 
it had been a business, and a pretty seri- 
ous one, too. Not a moment can you 
relax, not a moment be off your guard, 
for if you do will come that one set-up 
of the day—that one opportunity of a 
whole season for a double. Nor can many 
shots be missed these days if you expect 
to return with any grouse at all. 

_ This is not true of the woodcock for, 
like as not, if it happens to be your off 
day he will be accommodating enough 
to let you try, try again. And so my 
advice to the novice is: take your 


woodcock lightly, relax that grip on 
your gun, let your dog step out and en- 
joy himself. You will both be the better 
for it when you enter the next grouse 
cover. Then, too, a little easing off of 
the tension will permit you to allow 
those lazy birds of the early season to 
reach a proper distance. To be sure, 





Her majesty on the nest 


many a bird will be lost or missed by 
this slow shooting, but it is better thus— 
a mangled woodcock is poor compensa- 
tion for simply being able to say you 
got him. 

Years ago I gunned with a hair-trigger 
companion whose one object seemed to 
be to “wipe the other fellow’s eye,” with 
the result that in the division of the bag 


In the November Issue 


amblings on the Brazeau,”’ by GRANCEL ful 
Fitz. Big rams, goats, mule deer and high 
snow-capped mountains. 


at the end of the day I received my full 
quota of “rag-shot’’ birds. Not that I 
was never guilty of committing the 
offence myself, but it just seemed as 
though all the remnants drifted my way. 
Having no slave to toss the birds to, 
on my arrival home it was my fate to 
spend many tedious hours under the 
dim rays of a barn lantern reconstruct- 
ing the carcasses of woodcock so that 
they would be recognizable as such when 
they appeared on the table. Every gun- 
ner guilty of this obnoxious habit should 
be made to pluck, dress and eat his own 
birds. It will effect an everlasting cure. 

As to the dog, if you enjoy seeing one 
stand his game, and the woodcock offers 
as ample an opportunity for this work 


by H. L. Berren. 


as any bird that flies, use a pointer, 
setter or French wire-haired griffon; 
otherwise a spaniel will serve the pur- 
pose. In any event, have a dog that 
will “fetch dead.” Retrieving isn’t abso- 
lutely necessary, but it adds immea- 
surably to the pleasure of the sport and 
prevents the loss of many a bird. 

No man can have shot many 
woodcock without having encoun- 
tered the most absurd situations or 
witnessed the most astounding oc- 
currences while afield. All of the 
gunning fraternity have a natural 
weakness for remembering the great 
shots, the occasional double or long 
straights. While these offer the most 
pleasant of thoughts to the remi- 
niscently inclined, in my own case 
some of the great misses seem to 
give me considerable cause for 
meditation, and if there be an ele- 
ment of the ludicrous attached to 
the occasion the event is apt to be 
indelibly engraved on my mind. I 
believe I could fill the pages of a 
fair-sized book with these unac- 
countable errors, but one or two 
drawn at random from the passing 
years will suffice here. 

There is that small but lively wood- 
cock which, having relieved three stal- 
wart gunners of at least half a box of 
shells, finally succumbed to a broadside 
through fright, exhaustion or possibly a 
stray pellet. In falling he bounced off 
the back of a cow browsing in the ald- 
ers, causing this innocent bystander to 
stampede, taking half 
a dozen bovine com- 
panions with her. In 
the wake of swirling 
leaves and swaying 
branches came a glee- 
human retriever. 
He picked up the prize 
and was returning to 
his companions when, 
with the noise of a 


“‘The Nameless Pup,”’ by Harotp Titus. 4 baby siren, the wood- 
young setter that named himself. 


cock was out of his 
hand and away, never 
to be seen again. 


“In Contempt,’ by H. P. SHetpon. The Judge, 
a sportsman always, sces that justice ts done. 


‘‘Hints for Wildfowlers,”’ 


Secrets of an expert waterfowl hunter. 


HAVE often prayed 

that there be a hid- 
den Paradise for such 
birds as this of “fresh 
woods and _ pastures 
new” with a lush loam 
fairly crawling with 
worms. They deserve it. 

Then there is that piéce de résistance 
of a more recent year when, one sultry 
October afternoon, my companion and I 
pushed our sweating and toiling way 
through some thick and leafy alders. Two 
lazy woodcock had been started and 
their shadowy forms had drawn our fire, 
though it seemed doubtful that we had 
scored. My friend was a few yards ahead 
of me. I saw a woodcock slowly flutter 
up under his very nose. 

The bird's efforts were apparently un- 
availing in the dense growth of twigs 
and branches, for after reaching a height 
of six or eight feet he seemed to hang 
suspended a moment, only to drop back 
again to within a foot of the ground 
and repeat the (Continued on page 75) 
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E had been out to a boxing 
program at the camp of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 


thirty miles from town. Five 
of us had driven out in Henry’s car, at 
the insistence of the Old Warden, who 
went along to introduce us around and 
try to get us to see the thing as he 
saw it. 

Frankly, we had been a little cold 
toward the expedition, as we had been 
skeptical of the entire work program 
since it was first launched. We did not 
like the idea of boys from distant cities 
coming into our neighborhood when we 
had plenty of able-bodied unemployed 
on our own hands. We were a little dis- 
turbed at seeing ex-clerks and factory 
workers and mechanics paid good money 
for doing labor that needed woods ex- 





“Number One on the list was to get a 

lot of boys of a danged dangerous age 

out of the cities, where there wasn’t 
a decent thing for ’em to do” 


perience to be effective from the start. 

Also, we had read the publicity stories 
in the newspapers and snorted a little 
at the announcement that a quarter of 
a million men would be put to work 
planting trees, when we all knew there 





™C)idWarden on the C.C.C. 


He expresses himself on the Civilian Conservation Corps 


By HAROLD TITUS 


\\ 


weren’t enough forest 
seedlings in nurseries 
to keep that many 
men busy more than 
a few hours. And we 
had later heard about 
the “cleaning-up” part 
of the forest program 
and feared that per- 
haps misdirected ef- 
fort would raise hob 
with considerable 
game cover here and 
there. 

In other words. 
none of the gang was 
exactly cheering for 
the program as formu- 
lated and explained 
in Washington. If it 
had not been for the Old Warden’s gen- 
tle nagging, it is possible we would have 
become downright sulkers and not both- 
ered to inform ourselves. 

But we went along and had a close- 
up of the boys. We met the army officers 
charged with their care and discipline, 
and sat in the tent of the Camp Super- 
intendent and looked over the plans for 
work to be accomplished. When Henry 
tooled his car out toward the main high- 
way, everyone was significantly silent. 

Henry broke the silence himself, in 
his brusk manner: “Well, what do you 
birds think now?” he demanded. “Have 
we been all wet? Or just a little damp? 
Or are we right in the way we’ve been 
high-hatting this outfit?” 

He looked over his shoulder at me al- 
most accusingly; so I said: “I don’t 
know what I think. I’ve learned a lot, 
but I haven’t had time to add it up.” 
I turned to the Old Warden, whose eyes 
were twinkling. “You brought us out 
here for a purpose. You've been sort of 
hinting and suggesting and intimating 
ever since this camp was established. 
You've been close to it. Come through, 
now, and give us your idea.” 
















“That’s right,” somebody else 
said. “I’ve heard you say a lot 
about this Conservation Corps, 
but danged if I’ve heard you express an 
opinion. It’s past time.” 

The old fellow stroked his mustache ; 
and chuckled. “Well, that’s a fair re- 
quest, maybe,” he admitted. “I have 
listened to you boys crab a little, and 
I have done considerable talking. I'd 
rather see folks make up their minds 
for themselves; but since I dragged you 
out here and put you in the way of a 
pretty big dose of observation for one 
sitting, why, maybe it’s sort of up to me 
to tell you how I see the whole thing 
up to date. May change my mind to- 
morrow, but that’s any man’s privilege— ‘ 


“hoa out, Henry! Danged if you 
didn’t almost get that cottontail! 

“Well’”—crossing his legs comfortably 
—“T think this Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps has got the chance of 
bein’, maybe, the biggest thing that 
ever came down the pike 
for us sportsmen. Or it’s got RE 
a chance of flattening (poet 
out into a half-way job. MASS 
Time will tell that. But : E = 
I figure that the : 
thing that sour- 
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ed a lot of us sportsmen on the whole 
program was the way it was put up to 
the public in the beginning. Whose fault 
that was, I don’t know, but a lot of 
things that were said hurt the plan in 
the minds of everybody who knows what 
can be done and what should be done 
in the woods. Maybe Washington don’t 
realize that there are a few million fish- 
ermen and hunters scattered around the 
country who’ve given a little thought to 
what you might call the fundamentals 
of conservation. 

“But after watchin’ this camp and 
visitin’ in with the army officers and 
United States Forest Service inspectors 
and addin’ up what I’ve read and heard 
and thought, I’ve gotten a notion that 
Washington had more than one thing 
in mind and that actual forest work 
didn’t come first. 

“Number One on the list, as I see it— 
and I may be away off the mark, mind 
you—was to get a lot of boys of a 
danged dangerous age out of cities where 

there wasn’t a decent thing for ’em 

to do with their time and enthusi- 
m, asm except to go to pot and get to 
Wes be bad citizens. Number 
=} Two—again, I say, aceord- 
Wi Fars ae) 
Fo in’ to my guess—was to get 
i $y 24 men doin’ somethin’ for the 
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The Old Warden on the C. C. C. 








welfare 
they or 
their fam- 
ilies had 
to have. 
The _ wis- 


dom of those two items might be ar- 
gued by some, but not by me. I’m for 
‘em, all ways. 

“The third object was to get some- 
thin’ done by way of improving wild 
lands, and that’s the thing I’m goin’ 
to be interested to watch. I’m ‘bettin’ 
that this year’s work is only a starter. 
Like it or not, it begins to look like our 
factories are goin’ to be able to keep 
us supplied with what we can afford to 
buy without takin’ on all the unem- 
ployed for quite a spell. If I’m right, 
there’s no better place to keep these 
young huskies healthy and busy and 
happy than in the woods. How much 
they get done depends on a number of 
things and, among these, lads like us can 
be included.” 

He was silent a moment, evidently 
wanting to organize his thoughts. 

“T wonder if you fellers know just 
how the thing’s divided betwixt state 
and national projects,” he went on, “and 
how they plan to 
take a bunch of 









The more folks you get to come to an area, 
the bigger the demand for fishing and hunting 








“Now while the bulk 

of the recruits come 

from the cities, there’s a sprinkling oj 

backwoods boys in the regular ranks, and 

those lads should know one end of an ax 
from tother” 


city boys and hope to get much done 
in the woods. 

“Last figures I saw had 782 camps 
in National Forests and Parks, and 722 
goin’ on work for the different states. 
On the Federal jobs, Federal men are in 
charge, of course. The state work is bein’ 
handled through the departments of con- 
servation, or whatever they're called, 
but all the projects undertaken by them 
have to have United States Forest Ser- 
vice approval. Keep that in mind; maybe 
itll be important. 


“ OW, while the bulk of the recruits 

come from cities, there’s a sprink- 
ling of backwoods boys in the regular 
ranks, and those lads should know one 
end of an ax from tother and so forth. 
After that, they hired a bunch of woods- 
men, no age limit, to work just like the 
rest of ‘em. Kind of pace-makers, they 
were, to show the tenderfeet how to get 
around and work in the brush. After 
them come the bosses and foremen and 
superintendents, all supposed to be ex- 
perienced men. (Continued on page 64) 
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ints for Wildfowlers 


An expert gives you some valuable how-to-do-it information on the sport of duck shooting 


HE scene was the grounds of 

a small duck-shooting club in 

the West. Seven or eight 

gunners, stationed in _ blinds 
and tanks about two hundred yards 
apart, anxiously awaited a delayed 
morning flight. 

Eventually a large flock of pin- 
tails approached at a height of pos- 
sibly eight hundred feet. They 
circled the area once; then, setting 
their wings, they spiraled down in 
that graceful manner which inspires 
even the most blasé sportsman. 
Meanwhile each gunner drew into 
his shell, hoping to be the one lucky 
enough to draw that bunch. 

The season was well advanced, 
and these were educated birds. So 
they worked cautiously around, well 
out of gun range, inspecting every 
rod of ground and water beneath. 
Then, evidently satisfied the lay was 
safe, they flapped lazy wings in a 
final lowering-round which took them 
to a far corner of the club grounds. 
Suddenly the birds flared, rocketed 
and then, at a greater height. flew 
fast and straight from the danger 
zone and disappeared in the dis- 
tance. 

“That's a tough break.” growled 
a disappointed shooter. “Hey—you 
over there—what have you been do- 
ing?” he yelled at the chap in the farther 
blind. 

Doubtless this fellow. convinced he 
had done nothing wrong, resented both 
the question and the insinuation. 

That morning enough birds came in 
to have afforded satisfactory bags for 
every shooter on the grounds, had they 
been properly worked, but a continuous 
round of errors drove flock after flock 
away. Those bagged were mostly singles 
with a strong determination to alight; 
but even so, most of them were 
scratched down at long distances. 


> 
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By H. L. BETTEN 





H. L. Betten knows his duck hunting 


There are sportsmen who base their 
views hastily on scant evidence and ex- 
ceptional cases. Undoubtedly there are 
as many morons among waterfowl as in 
the human family, and a small propor- 
tion lack caution and will fall for any 
kind of a pea-and-shell game manipulat- 
ed by the duck shooter. Unless guided 
by cunning leaders, they blunder into 
trouble. Nevertheless a large proportion 
of fowl quickly become wary. In fact, 
it is apparent that many are acquiring 
new habits. 

Where formerly the birds broke up 


into small flocks after massed migra- 
tory flights and retreated from one 
danger zone into another, leaving a 
toll of dead and wounded behind, 
now, at the first shot or two, they 
frequently desert shooting grounds 
altogether and, flying high, head 
straight for a predetermined refuge 
or open water where they cannot be 
approached by gunners. On some 
club grounds where shooting is per- 
mitted only two days a week, the 
approach of a number of cars the 
night before, as members arrive to 
occupy their hunting cabins, is suffi- 
cient warning. If not, then the flash- 
ing of lights in the morning as shoot- 
ers seek their stations, or any unusual 
noises or occurrences incident to a 
shooting day, send the ducks rocket- 
ing on a flight to some remote safety 
zone, where they remain till night. 


S this education extends, difficul- 
ties facing the average shooter 
pyramid rapidly. I know of one club 
where 154 limits were taken last 
opening day and many shooters could 
have killed three or four limits the 
first hour. Those grounds were virtu- 
ally burned out in one shoot. It was 
the exceptional shot or a lucky man 
who bagged ten birds in a whole day's 
shoot one week later, not because of 
a lack of ducks in the district but be- 
cause they had quickly learned how to 
keep out of harm’s way. 

It is significant, too, that there is a 
growing tendency for ducks to reform 
in large bands under the leadership of 
old educated fowl once they pass 
through the withering fire of opening 
day. And it is noticeable that both ducks 
and geese, which formerly seldom re- 
sorted to the ocean or other large bodies 
of water for protection, now gather in 
large rafts miles from land when driven 
from feeding and loafing grounds. 
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As wildfowl shooting becomes more 
and more difficult the sportsman must 
exercise his wits to a greater extent if 
he hopes to be successful. The time is 
at hand when a large proportion of fowl 
other than the diving ducks will inherit 
or quickly acquire cunning on a par 
with the black duck, which has no pre- 
mium on wariness but has developed this 
mainly through contacts and environ- 
ment. An old greenhead knows just as 
much about the law of self-preservation 
as any black duck, and some other va- 
rieties are almost as wise. More power 
to them! This is as it should be. Let it 
be a battle of wits between wary fowl 
and the seasoned sportsman, so that 
game may actually be earned and not 
slaughtered. 

The shining, upturned face and twist- 
ing neck have defeated many a gunner. 
A duck’s-eye view of the average shoot- 
er in tank or blind, as he tries to keep 
circling fowl in sight, reveals a fearful 
exhibition of agonized contortion. Even 
when the sportsman remains motionless 
the keen vision of wildfowl, accentuated 
by an overhead or oblique view, reveals 
him as plainly as if he crouched in a 
glass cage, unless the interior of the 
hiding place is in shadow. 


LTOGETHER too many sportsmen 

have been led astray by the desire 
for long-range guns and ammunition. 
Lacking the skill to take full advantage 
of these improvements, they neglect the 
sound principles of successful hunting 
while they wrestle with unattainable po- 
tentialities. 

We have no Fred Kimbles today and 
very few men who could extend the 
capabilities of the 12-gauge gun if they 
were to use the less powerful loads of 
several decades ago. Kimble’s phenom- 
enal shooting was done with crude. 


Hints for Wildfowlers 


home-made black powder. Colonel Haw- 
ker, shooting a flintlock and inferior 
ammunition of his day, made some won- 
derful straight runs. Captain Bogardus, 
it is alleged, shot a score of 100 straight 
on snipe. I have witnessed straight runs 
of 27, 28 and 32 on quail, made with 
34 of an ounce of 9’s in a 16-gauge. It 
was claimed that Dick Cantler of Balti- 
more got up 65 jack-snipe and killed 
them all, using one of the first brands 
of smokeless powder on the market. 


HE maximum loads of today are 

unquestionably more powerful than 
those of thirty or forty years ago, but 
these improvements mean little or noth- 
ing. The reason is obvious: because of 
lack of practice the average gunner can- 
not utilize this increased power to ad- 
vantage. 

Today the pointing ability of 99 per 
cent of the gunners is exceeded by the 
consistent killing range of the modern 
16-gauge gun and ammunition. The vast 
majority of those who use the 12-gauge 
and long-range loads are to be compared 
with those who drive cumbersome 100- 
miles-per-hour cars to attain the aver- 
age speed of less than 50 miles per hour 
on the road. 

If it is doubted that the mild old duck 
loads were effective, consider a few 
among many reliable records. It is gen- 
erally conceded that canvasbacks can 
carry away more lead than any other 
species of duck. Yet 186 of these royal 
birds were killed in a day by a market 
hunter using 14% ounces of No. 6 soft 
shot and 314 drams of black powder in 
a 12-gauge gun at distances up to fifty 
yards, with an average of about 70 per 
cent. Another kill of 50 straight on heav- 
ily plumaged birds was made with i% 
ounces of No. 6 chilled and 314 drams of 
bulk smokeless. And still another mark 


of 112 broadbills and canvasbacks with 
125 shells was made with the same old 
standard load in pass-shooting at dis- 
tances up to possibly 55 yards. 

In the first and last instances, percen- 
tages were boosted by the ability of 
market hunters to pick massed shots. 
But it is not necessary to confine refer- 
ences to the glamorous past. This sea- 
son, Fred Ritter, former market hunter, 
is shooting for sport with his old-time 
skill. And the way Ritter pulls them 
“out of the clouds,” stone-dead, with 
that same mild old load is a marvel to 
the present crop of duck shooters. He 
does not depend on wing-tipped birds 
to fill out his bag. When he smacks 
them, it is with the killing core of the 
1’ ounces of 6's, and he certainly does 
get them. Ducks that are passed up as 
too high, even by alleged sky-scraping 
shooters, often yield doubles to Ritter. 


I’m wondering just what a lot of 
conservative shots who rarely shoot 
at a duck farther away than fifty yards 
have in mind when they demand the 
most powerful ammunition obtainable 
and persist in taking it on the chin to 
no practical advantage. And doubtless 
others who lack skill, but reach out be- 
yond legitimate killing distances be- 
cause closer shots are limited, would 
profit by a study of methods which 
would yield shooting at shorter ranges. 
While ducks and geese are whimsical, 
they also have certain fixed characteris- 
tics to be considered. There is a sharp 
dividing line between deep-water and 
puddle ducks relative to ultimate as well 
as sustained speed. that of diving varie- 
ties being uniformly fast, while that of 
shallow-water ducks is slower and much 
more variable. 
Doubtless the speed of canvasbacks is 
generally over- (Continued on page 62) 


This blind is not overly conspicuous, but the decoys should be set farther inland 
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Fishing for Sockeyes 





In spite of the evidence, some people still contend that sockeyes won't take a hook 


OME men fish for sport; others 
fish for a livelihood. For twelve 
years I have fished for health, 
hope and life, and I have found 

all three in abundant measure. Inci- 
dentally, I have caught fish until their 
disposal became a problem. 

I strictly observe three rules: never 
sell a fish, never waste a fish, and never 
quit while the fish are biting. The ob- 
servance of these rules has caused me 
much difficulty, has profited my neigh- 
bors much, and sometimes has brought 
to my seamed face a blush of mingled 
pride and shame. I should add here that 
I am a fisherman of the salt and have 
never been bothered by such incon- 
veniences as legal bag limits. 

After a strenuous and unsuccessful 
effort to get rich quick at the practice 
of law in a thriving interior city, my 
doctors told me I had tuberculosis and 
to quit while the quitting was good. So I 
laid aside torts and contracts for the 
moment and took stock of myself. I 
carried 120 pounds on a_ 160-pound 
frame. My back, shoulder and arm 
muscles were contracted and distorted 
almost beyond use. My body was con- 
stantly wracked with pain. 

I handed out my savings to one doc- 
tor and then another without results. 
These men assured me that my troubles 
would probably be forever over in six 
months, but advised a difficult spinal 
operation. They suggested that in the 
meantime I try a rowing machine to 
build up the muscles of my back and 
shoulders. 

The operation was out of the ques- 
tion, as the doctors already had what 


By FLOYD HATFIELD 


money I had left after some business 
revetses had followed my retirement 
from active work. I tried one session at 
the rowing machine, but didn’t develop 
enthusiasm enough to inspire hope of 
establishing a new world’s record in that 
line. I figured that if I did any real row- 
ing it would have to be out in the open 
with a real rowboat and a fish line trail- 
ing behind. So I made a tour of the 
islands of Puget Sound north of Seattle. 

On Whidby Island I found sixty acres 
of land, half under salt water at high 
tide and half in virgin forest, which 
could be had for the winning of a law- 
suit. I collected my nerve and gritted 
my teeth and won that lawsuit. 

Next, I bought a tent and moved my 
wife and six-year-old son out to my 
embryo farm. I ordered some lumber 
for a shack and hired a cheap carpenter. 
Then I borrowed a rowboat from a 
neighbor, and started out to learn to 
row and fish. 


| SOON acquired all of the lore of 
the local farmer-fishermen who 
fished for their annual store of salmon 
to be salted, smoked or canned. My 
acquaintance extended to some of the 
neighboring commercial fishermen, and 
I discreetly pumped them dry of their 
knowledge concerning the taking of 
salmon. Occasionally, Seattle sportsmen 
found their way to my hide-out and 
camped at my place for a few days’ 
fishing. These men I cross-examined 
carefully. 

I obtained from the state bureau of 
fisheries some knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles upon which the bu- 


reau operates. Then I sent to the depart- 
ment of fisheries of the University of 
Washington for literature and pamphlets 
concerning the habits of the salmon. 

From all of these sources I obtained 
much information. I found certain 
things accepted as truisms, the principal 
ones being that a salmon goes out to 
sea for four years and returns to the 
stream in which he was spawned, and 
that a sockeye or a humpback never 
bites a hook. The latter statement is 
universally accepted. 


1 pe naa years ago, while speaking 
before a large crowd in behalf of a 
proposed measure to stop trap and 
purse-seine fishing, I had occasion to 
say that I had caught both sockeyes 
and humpies on a hook and line. I was 
interrupted by the biologist of the state 
bureau of fisheries, who declared that 
my statement was false; that a sockeye 
or a humpie had never been known to 
bite a hook. I had to submit to the in- 
dignity because proof was not avail- 
able, but only a few weeks later, while 
fishing at home, I encountered a school 
of humpies and took four of them in 
less than an hour. 

Salmon cannot be caught just any- 
where in Puget Sound. They nose in 
against land obstructions, such as Whid- 
by Island, on their way from _ the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca to the inland 
river, then congregate and feed for a 
few hours in some tide eddy before 
moving on to the next obstruction and 
feeding ground. This means that there 
may be tens of thousands of fish at a 
given spot one day and not a fish to 


In this case I snapped the camera while a Seattle sportsman did the heavy work 
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be seen there the next day. Again, one 
may see fish jumping everywhere and 
not get a bite. Tidal and weather con- 
ditions must be right. 

I have often spent an afternoon on 
a rising tide when fish—hundreds of 
them—could be seen in the air at any 
moment in any direction, and never 
caught fish. Again, I have been on the 
water for an entire afternoon without 
seeing a fish, except as I brought them 
to the surface at the end of my line. 

The drawing on page 88 shows the 
general outline and the tidal courses of 
the bay upon which I located. The tide 
runs out at all times. The swiftest tides 
are those flowing out in a northwesterly 
direction when the regular channel 
tides are coming in. It is on these tides 
that the best fishing is found. 

During the first ten years of my ex- 
perience here, the principal varieties 
caught were the spring, as we call it 
locally, or king, chinook, tyee or black- 
mouth, as it is known in other localities, 
and the silver or cohoe. The springs are 
my favorite fish. They run in size from 
ten pounds to a hundred, and even 
more. However, a forty-pounder has 
been my largest. I have often hooked 
them well over that weight; but due to 
the light tackle I use and my method 
of fishing, the big ones always smash 
my gear and get away. 

Owing to my health, I first used a 
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The guide shows the cameraman just how big this salmon really is 


light 100-foot line with an 8-ounce 
sinker set twenty feet from my jigger. 
I looped the line around my neck, so 
as to leave both hands free for rowing. 
My health would now permit me to use 
an outboard, with rod and reel and all 
the fixin’s, but somehow there is a senti- 
ment attached to the old methods and 
the old days when a kindly old fisher- 
man rigged up my line, placed the loop 
over my head and started me out on 
that first trip. I made my way out forty 
rods to deep water and returned, ex- 
hausted but triumphant, with a salt- 
water bullhead. 


HE spring is a powerful and gamy 

fish, but he soon tires. If you can 
hold him for the first three or four 
mighty rushes, he is pretty sure to be 
your meat. The silvers are more nu- 
merous than the springs, but they are 
not so large nor so gamy. Neither is 
their meat so good. It is red in color, 
but dry and of poor texture. These fish 
vary in weight from about four to six- 
teen pounds, and they will generally bite 
whenever and wherever found. Like the 
springs, they come in against the out- 
going tide (from X to Y). They feed 
for a few hours on the candle-fish which 
swarm throughout the bay, and move 
on with the next tide. A run is usually 
marked by a large school the first day, 
followed by smaller and smaller schools 


of stragglers for several days thereafter. 

In fishing for both springs and silvers 
the usual practice is to row with the 
outgoing tide along the lines marked 
X-Y and then turn and row back. The 
strike is usually obtained on the return 
trip, while rowing against the tide. It 
will be remembered that this outgoing 
tide is really an eddy, a stream flowing 
contrary to the general rising tide. 

When I began fishing in 1919, fish- 
ing was not really a sport; it was a 
slaughter. I would go out at five o’clock 
in the evening and come in at dark 
with two, three and sometimes four 
magnificent springs. One evening a 
fourteen-year-old neighbor boy stag- 
gered up to our tent with seventeen 
silvers and asked permission to leave 
them overnight until he could come 
with a team for them. Yet the local 
farmers were complaining that the fish- 
ing was not what it used to be. They 
had been in the habit of securing their 
winter’s supply of fish in a day or two. 
Now it took them a week. 

Traps and purse seines had begun to 
get in their deadly work in 1914. The 
traps had been lengthened and placed 
at all strategic points. The purse seiners 
had greatly increased the length and 
depth of their gear and had installed 
power boats. Eastern capital had be- 
come interested. Fishing in northwestern 
waters had become big business. The 
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gear used not only took the fish return- 
ing to the inland rivers to spawn, but 
also the yearling fry on their way from 
the rivers to the ocean. These young 
salmon, or salmon trout, as they are 
called locally, were beaten to death in 
the traps and seines by the larger fish, 
and were dumped overboard in count- 
less numbers. 

Power dams were erected across the 
streams. Irrigation ditches in the in- 
terior of the state took toll of young 
fish on their way down the streams. 
The sewage of cities and the refuse of 
industrial plants further limited the 
spawning area and contributed to the 
destruction of the fry. 

The fishing industry became power- 
ful enough to control legislation and 
administration, and no effective limita- 
tion or control was possible. The in- 
dustry was reaping its harvest and 
would not tolerate interference. One 
commercial fisherman frankly expressed 
the attitude of the indus- 
try during this period. 

“To h with pos- 
terity,” he said. “I believe 
in getting mine while the 
getting is good.” 





N 1922, 1923 and 1924 

there was a marked 
decline not only on my fa- 
vorite eddy, but through- 
out the Sound area. Nine- 
teen hundred and twenty- 
five was a peak year, or 
four-year run, and there 
was something of the old- 
time sport. 

During 1926, 1927 and 
1928 the fish almost dis- 
appeared from my _lo- 
cality. Where, in former 
years, there had _ been 
from twenty to thirty 
boats on the beach be- 
longing to local fisher- 
men, only two remained, 
mine and one_ belonging 
to an aged Finn suffering 
from miner’s tuberculosis 
who fished every day that 
weather permitted, fish or 
no fish. Incidentally, he 
came here to die about 
the same time I did. Ten 
years ago he looked as if 
he didn’t have three months 
to live, and he still looks 
that way, but they have 
been ten great years to 
a dying man—years of 
awakened hope and keen 
enjoyment, where ordi- 
narily there would have been only blank 
despair. 

In 1929 came the miracle which is 
the inspiration of this story. It was 
again a peak year. Many of the farmers 
had repainted their boats and were out 
to try fishing once more. There had been 
a run of silvers in late July, and every- 
body had caught a few. 

One day I hooked a fish weighing 
about seven pounds which gave me the 
hardest fight I had ever experienced 
with a fish of that size. I came in all 
excited and was recounting the adven- 
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ture to a group of fishermen on the 
beach. Among them was an old Ger- 
man who had worked in the Alaska 
fisheries for many years. 

“Yah,” said he. “I got two of them. 
Dey ist Alaska sockeyes.” 


HE others present immediately dis- 

puted his statement, and I was in- 
clined to do the same. However, I had 
never seen an Alaska sockeye nor a 
Fraser River sockeye. I did not know 
what they looked like. For many years 
past I had occasionally picked up a 
blueback, which is a Columbia River or 
Grays Harbor sockeye, but I was im- 
pressed with the universal theory that 
true sockeyes do not bite a hook and 
I could not see any sound reason for 
asserting that an Alaska sockeye, or 
even a Fraser River sockeye, could be 
found in Puget Sound waters. However, 
I had in my catch a couple of fish 
which were unmistakably silvers. Also, 





No, the boy did not catch this fish 


I had the fish which had given me the 
hard fight. 

I took my catch home and laid out 
the three fish in a row. Then I went to 
my library and procured a pamphlet, 
prepared by the department of fisheries 
of the University of Washington, which 
contained charts and descriptions of all 
northern Pacific fish. My wife and I 
made a minute study and comparison of 
the fish. There was no doubt about the 
matter. The fish in question was a sock- 
eye; whether Alaska or Fraser River 
we could not determine, as the charts 





of the pamphlet made no distinction jn 
appearance. Its undertone of color on 
the back was blue, while that of the 
silvers was green. The lengths of the 
upper and lower lips of the sockeye were 
about equal. If there is any difference. 
the upper lip is shorter, while in the 
silvers the upper lip is longer. In fact. 
as the silver grows larger the length of 
his upper lip increases until the larger 
ones are generally called hook-nosed 
silvers. There was a marked difference 
in the position of the eyes and the 
appearance of the head-plates. Other 
distinctions, such as scale count and 
radial count, were noted and checked. 

I concluded that the few fish caught 
that day were stragglers, as were the 
bluebacks I had occasionally taken. 

Several days later I found the bay 
literally swarming with fish. I noted first 
that these fish, which were the size of 
silvers, were jumping in an arc as a 
spring jumps, instead of leaping verti- 
cally like the silvers. Next, 
I observed that they al- 
ways seemed to be jump- 
ing in the direction of the 
out-going tide instead of 
against it. 

I hooked a number that 
day, but landed only two. 
Twice my _ leader was 
broken and my _jiggers 
were lost. Several literally 
shook the hook from their 
mouths while making one 
prodigious leap after an- 
other. Altogether, it was 
the most exciting day’s 
fishing I had enjoyed up 
to that time. 


HE next morning we 

had a portion of one 
fried for breakfast. It 
was a new treat—a new 
surprise. The meat was 
delightfully red in color, 
very oily, of fine texture 
and most delicious in 
flavor. That meal was the 
final test. Unquestionably 
we had found a new va- 
riety of salmon. 

“But it won't last,” I 
mourned to my _ wife. 
“They'll be gone in a day 
or two.” 

However, they did not 
go in a day or two, as all 
other schools had gone in 
the previous ten years of 
my experience. I followed 
the remnants. of that 
school and caught  sock- 
eyes from it until the November gales 
drove me from the bay. Such a visita- 
tion did not occur at other fishing 
grounds about the Sound. 

The fame of our beach spread. 
Sportsmen flocked from Seattle. Com- 
mercial trollers gathered. All the local 
farmers and fishermen, every Finn and 
German for miles around resurrected 
some form of rowboat and started fish- 
ing. The waters of the little bay were 
so crowded that at times fishing was 
almost impossible. Backward and for- 
ward, east and (Continued on page 78) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


, 6-pounder wins 


GAIN we have big news. In 1932 
we received the finest lot of 
weakfish entries in the history 
of the Field & Stream Annual 

Prize Fishing Contests! The fish which 
won First Prize in the Weakfish 
Class—a 16-pounder—weighed 
only half a pound less than the 
world’s record weakfish. The 
second- and third-prize winners 
weighed 15 pounds each; the 
fourth-prize fish, 14's pounds 
and the fifth-prize winner, 135¢ 
pounds. The average weight of 
these five fish is exactly 1434 
pounds. A truly remarkable 
quintette of weaks! 

Let us compare these prize- 
winners with the fish entered 
during the last five years. In 
1931 the average weight of the 
prize-winning fish was just un- 
der 12'4 pounds; in 1930, 1234 
pounds; in 1929, a little less 
than 11 pounds, and in 1928, 
slightly more than 9 pounds. 

It would hardly require the 
services of an expert statistician 
to show that our weakfish crop 
is in pretty good condition. 
Even though last year’s fish 
were head and shoulders above 
those of other years, the gen- 
eral average of all the fish en- 
tered during the last five years 
is most exceptional, to say the 
least. The average weight of the 
twenty-three fish which won 
prizes during that time is 12'4 
pounds; that of the five first- 
prize-winning fish only is 14.15 
pounds. Not long ago. somebody tried 
to tell me that it was no longer possible 


to catch such big weakfish as were 
caught when he was a boy. Pardon 
me a moment while I have a good 
laugh. 


Long Island waters have always had 
a reputation of being about the finest 
along the Atlantic seaboard for weak- 
fishing. The results of our Contests 
would seem to bear out this contention. 
Of the same twenty-three prize-winning 
fish previously mentioned, eleven of 
them—almost half—came from Long 
Island and principally from Peconic 
Bay. Of the balance, seven hailed from 
the New Jersey coast, two from Vir- 
ginia and one each from Maryland, 
North Carolina and Florida. Last year, 
incidentally, every one of the prize fish 
came from Long Island. The month of 
May brings the best results in Long 
Island waters; and since more weak- 
fish are caught there than anywhere 
else, we can assume that it is the most 
popular month. Seven of the twenty- 
three fish were caught in May, six in 


First Prize in the Contests’ biggest weakfish year 


By SETH BRIGGS 


September, four in October, three in 
June, two in July and one-in August. 

A great variety of lures, both natural 
and artificial, as well as combinations of 
the two. were used in taking these fish. 





John D. Vasilyk’s 16-pound prize-winning weakfish I had a 


From the following list. it would, in- 
deed, be difficult for a beginner to try 
to figure out what he should use. Four 
fish were taken on squid; three each on 
shrimp, mullet and crab; two on snap- 
pers, and one each on sandworm and 
spot. Two fish were caught on spoons 
and one on a plug. The combination of 
natural baits and artificial lures, each 
accounting for one fish, were pearl squid 
and sandworm, metal squid and sand- 
worm, and metal squid and strip of 
pork rind. 


O doubt you are all anxious to 

hear about that 16-pounder and 
who caught it; so we will introduce you 
to John D. Vasilyk, on the extreme left 
of the picture. Apparently he is too 
modest to hold the fish himself. He is 
letting his brother do that. 

This magnificent weakfish was caught 
on May 13, 1932, off Jessup’s Neck, 
Peconic Bay, Long Island, on a com- 
bination lead squid and sandworm. It 
measured 36 inches in length and 195¢ 
inches in girth. Shrimp was used for 


chumming. Mr. Vasilyk’s rod was an ex- 
tremely light one, and the line consisted 
of 200 yards of 6-thread Cuttyhunk. 
What a grand fight that must have 
been! And what a skillful angler one 
must be to handle a fish like this 
on such light tackle! But let Mr. 
Vasilyk tell you about it: 

“Friday the 13th, and a nor’- 
easter blowing hard, with plenty 
of rain. 

“After a short ride to the 
grounds and an hour's wait for 
the tide, the captain anchored 
at a favorite spot, using two 
anchors to steady the boat in 
the storm. The mate started 
chumming with shrimp (small 
ones, the size of a lead-pencil 
point) from the stern of the 
boat, dropping a few at a time 
to create a steady stream. It 
wasn't long before we had strikes 
and were pulling in 5-, 8- and 
10-pounders. One-ounce lead 
squids were used with sand- 
worms as bait. 


“\ E sank about thirty feet 

of line, let it drift till it 
straightened out, dragged it back 
by lifting the rod, let out 12 
to 15 inches, and repeated this 
process, thereby letting out the 
line gradually. The tide took the 
bait down the chum line, and 
the lead squid would attract the 
fish. 

“After about an hour's sport, 
strike that at first 

seemed no heavier than the 
other 10- or 12-pounders. As the fish 
started fighting, however, it was seen 
that yours truly was fast to a whopper. 
After a fifteen-minute battle, during 
which long runs were interspersed with 
sharp dives, the fish was brought to 
the net.” 

Next comes Frederick W. Conklin 
with a fish weighing 15 pounds and 
measuring 36 inches in length and 1934 
inches in girth. It was caught in South 
Ferry, Sag Harbor, Long Island, on 
May 23, 1932, on squid bait. 

“We had very little success until sun- 
down,” writes Mr. Conklin. “My friends, 
Joe and Fred, were the first to score, 
and things weren’t looking so good for 
me, as I hadn't had a strike. However, 
in about two hours we had twelve nice 
fish ranging in weight from 2% to 10 
pounds. 

“About then the tide had slackened 
and the fish stopped biting. Fred said 
there was no use in fishing any longer 
that night, as there was too much 
phosphorescence in the water. Our lines 
would show (Continued on page 75) 
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40 . A» 

Field & Stream—October, 1933 

THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating 
is given. 


The term “rabbit” includes hare; ‘ ‘quail, ” the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp- tailed grouse, 
grouse (known as “partridge’’ in the North and “pheasant” in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptar 
and sage hens; “introduced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheasants. 


PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROV] 
SIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS POSTER. ‘ ; 


Open seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 


The Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 1933-34,” and a directory of game protection officials may be had, when issued. on application , 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 6 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


the close Season 


ruffed 
™migan, 

















Alabama.—Ilild turkey (gobbler), also Mar. 1-Ape. 10. Nevada.—Fish and game commissioners fix season on deer with branched horns, , Northumberland, Westmoreland, Gloucester, Lancaster 7004, King 
and upland game, and boards vi county comm joners may sherten or close | George, and Stafford Counties, no open season; west of Blue Ridge Movants 

Alaska.—All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed seasorl entirely Nov. 15-Nov. 30, except in Alleghany, Bath, and Highland Counties, ¥, - 
areas of Kruzof and Partoishikof Islands, Eyak Lake, and in Keystone Canyon Nov. 30, and in Augusta, Bland, Frederick, Grayson, Mc recy a iy 
ncluding one-half mile each side of Richardson Highway from Valdez to Snow- | New Hempohire De: r, in Coos County north of U.S. Highway No. 2, Oct. 15- Rockingham, Russell, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, ry 

slide Gulch, Big Delta, and Curry and Alaska Railroad closed areas). Caribou, | w. W: in Carroll County, Nov. 15-Dee. 15; in Cheshire County, Dec, 1-Dec Counties, no open season. Aull clk, with horns plainly visible above presthe 
south of Yukon River, Aug. 20-Dec. 31 (except im closed areas on Steese High 7 in Grafton County, and in Coos County south of U.S. Highway No. 2, Nov Bland, Craig. Giles, Montgomery and Pulaski Counties, Dec. 1, 2. and 3 Mt, 

way at Twelve Mile Summit and Eagle Summit, no open season) ; north, no 1-Dec. 13; in towns of Seabrook, Hampton, Hampton Falls, North Hampton, turkey, rufied yrouse, bobwhite quail, in Culpeper, Fairiax, Fauquier + Wal 

lose season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches long), east of long. 158° only and Rye, in Rockingham County, no open season. Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, Loudvan, Orange, Prince William, Rappahannock, and Stafford Cous “r= 

(x asthens tern Alaska), Aug. 20-Nov. 15. Moose, on part of Kena: Peninsula Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov, I-Nov. ©. | west of Blue Ridge M vantains Nov. 15-Dee. 31, except in Highland rte 


p and gout on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and yout on Baranot | 
and € hichagof Islands, no open season. Killing of females and young of | New Jersey.—Season closed on quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdor 
mountain sheep, and deer, and mountain goat kids prohibited. Lary. rs, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties i Jun 21, 

ricsly bears, non-residents, Sept. I-June 2); for residents and on ruffed grouse in Essex, Hunterdon Mercer, Middlese r 


Nov. 15- 





urky, in Giles, Lee, Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, Sos 
1938 Smyth, ase ae “ ma ington, Wise, Albemarle, Franklin, —_ y Lanes 
Northumberland, Richmond, and Westmoreland Counties, no 







































wild turkey, ruffed grouse, quail 
astal area and southeastern Alaska cast of long. 141°, and on islands of | Somerset, and Union Counties until Mar. 9, 1935, Nev. tothe Ng qvail, in Alleghany, Bath, and Highland Cons 
Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, Chichagof, Baranof, Admiralty a : le 
und Kodiak-Afognak group except Afognak Island; in rest of Territory, resi New Meniee—Seate game and fish — songs = Washington —Open seasons on deer (male), bear, clk, rabbit, squirrel, ani 
lents, ao close season. Black bear, no close season —s a game Ney r, wild tur _ upland yam 4s fixed by State Game Department 
Arizona.—Black tail or mule decr, bear, and wild tur south of Gila River, and in McKinley County West Virg in Marion, Marshall, Mercer, and Mingo Counties. » 
white, Mearns's quail, throughout State, no open eee Quail, in Apache stealeatiiien Ghia mn open season. Red squirrel, unprotected 
j aunties, no open seaser t, Nov. I Nov, 30. Whiter stu shorten open sea 
a gr oy Cap beg ngtons oy ei ot Oct. Im | (male), im Adirondacks, Oct. Wisconsin.—/rcr (male), in Polk, Barron, Chippewa, Clark, Marathon, La 
Nov. 15, except Kaibab squirrel, in State, and Chirica ma tr laware, Dutchess, Greene, ¢ ade, Oconto, sad ail counties capi thereof, Nov, 21-Nov (open in eves 
wirrels, south of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no 0 | Now. 15, in rest of State, an years, chised in sanded vi State, and dors threngiees State, » 
aware, Essen Greene ny open season, S in Dodge, Fe a du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwaukee 
Arkansas. —Decr (male tur w 7N Dec. ™ Jan. JI, except Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, and Fult "1 ( Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, and Waukesha Counties, no ope: 
an. | 7s, additional open seas Apr. 1 rr a nm Niagara, Livingston, Yates, Tompkins, Wyoming, a season ; im rest of State, Nov. I-Jan. 1 
et, O-fem 3 te Den se ‘ tail rabbit, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except in : 
Orleans, Livingst Monroe, Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins Wyoming.—/)eer (male with forked horns), in Albany, Campbell, Carbon, Jobs. 
California —Deer (male, except spike buck), in Districts 2, 255, and 3, Aug. 1 vunties, Oct. 1$-Mar. 3 Niagara Coumy, Oct sen, Nat Platte, Sheridan, and Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. iS. « 
4 





and 25, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District I 
Oct. 15; in Dis 





14; in Districts 1 ‘ wanty 13-Jan. 13. for squirrel, no open 7 
s, and Yates Counties, no open | 


and Washakie Counties, Oct. lo-Oct. 31; in Big Horn Coun: 















(deer must have 3 of more test res to cach antler), Sept . squire in ¢ | 31; im Converse, Goshen, Laramie, and Niobrara Counties » 
trict 144, Sept. 1-Oct. 15; in Districts 2 ». 4, and 44, Aug Io-Sept 15. Mow season. ¢ t, in Date and Westchester Counties, Nev n Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15: is 
gin and valley quail, in District 1'., N ec. SM. Bobwhi nm State 15-Nov, 30. ston Counties, Oct. 15-Nov 15. Elk, in Lincoln, Sublette, anf 
pen season. Pheasant, in District 2, n n i Island —l or s > of | Uinta Counties, Oct, l-Now, 15 county, Ovt. 1-Oct. 31: in Big 

! Horn County, Oct. Oct. 31; in Athany and Carbon Counties, Oct. LX 

Colorado.—Syuirrel, Abert, black of tufted car, no open season North Carolina —Dvcr (male), in Western and Central Zones, Oct. 15-Dec w F rerum Park, and Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in rest of Sue 

Eastern Zone, Sept. 1-Dec, 15 except in Haliiax, Northampton, Hertiord, Person ne open season. Aull moose, under special permit from Commissi = 

Connecticut—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em Martin, Bertie, and Washington Counties n Western a of Fremont, Park, and Teton Counties, Sept. 1S-Nov. 15: ie parts of Lin 
yee, may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands Central Zones, Oct. I-Jan. 15; in Eastern Zone, ut rf, in West und Sublette Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Male mountain sheep, in Park Coun 

deer destroying frit trees or rt killing ¢ ern Zone, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in Central and Eastern Zc Dec. 31, except 5 w. 15, in Teton County, Oct. 15-Oect. 31; in Lincoln and Sublen 
commissioners within 12 hours. Hus i= eeeution dimah enieatt Geen, 68-0, ¥ sonsn, Gereumhous State Ges. tex, 15: Grease (ences i yonse}, in Came 





3 Nov, I-Jan. 31, except raccoon in counties above 











‘ 
y ae , Jose nt Sept. 15-Oet. 14; in Crook, ‘Plate ind W 

—Gray squirrel, Sept. 15-Nov. 1; f dd flack squirrel, Now. 1S-Dec. 3 ea estan Counties 
Delaware.—( ray squi ep " a ™ { turk in Western Zone, Nov. 15-Jan. 1 Nov, 2b Feb Sept. -Sept in Fremont, Lincoln, Sublette, and Sweetwater Counties, (cr 
Florida —ie or, wild turkey, in Collier and Sumter ( ties, no open season. 0 4b: in Eastern Zone, Nov. 20-Feb. 1, except amed Nov. 20 1-Now. 15: im Park and Tete m Counties, Sept. 1S-Nov. 15; in Sheridan Come 

Collier County "~ x. Dee. 31 Feb. 0. For byundaries of zones see Sept. 15-Olet. 14. Saue h in Carbon, Goshen, Laramie, Sheridan, and T 
« s. oe Open season 

Georgia.—Decr, in Chattahoochie, Marion, Muscogee, Schley, St Tathot, a North ee —Pver, in Bowman Golden Valley, McKenzie 





rs alll 
Webster Counties, no open season. For squir ) open season (sent Township 150) ville, Ward, Bottine au (west CANADA.—Commumicate with Commissioner, National Parks of Canada, Oras: 

















McHenry sey. Towner, Cavaher, Nels (mt, for full text of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds. 
Idaho.—/cer, in Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore. Gem, Lemhi, Ow cat adie cael : wsdie tana, Od ner 

and Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east shed grease, Sean, Woes, 10 > Raetinian, Cavalier Alberta.— All big game must have horns at: least 4 inches long. Deer, man 
f Little Salmon, Oct. Nov. 5; m Clearwater County, and remainder ot Ida and Rolette Co het. 1 v. in Forest eserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license 
County, Oct. S-Nov. 10; in Clark, Fremont, Jetierson, Madi and Tet Sept 1-Oct. 3. Hunting of hig game prohibited south of North Saskatchews 
Counties, Nov. 13-Dec. 1; in Benewah, Bonner | Roundary,. Kootenai, Lata Oklahoma.—(0i! may not be Monday, Wednesday, and Friday River and east of Canadian Pacific Railway from Edmonton to MeLed 
Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1 Rea t eck during open: season 1 Thankse Day and Christmas Shar p-tailed se, north of Red Deer River only Ort. ‘0c 31; im test 
Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and Oneida Counties, Oct sel New Year's Days or the prec Saturda tall on Sunday "rowinet, Oct 1. Oct. 15. Ruffled grouse, blue grouse © partridac, met 
Washington Counties, Oct. 1S-Novw. 15. Mountars ts of Canadian Pacitic Reteay and Red Deer River only, ‘On 1-Oct. 15. Bare 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, Ida! Oregon.— » Umatilla, B nd parts of Wallowa and Union Counties fran partrid. emt. 15-No 
Oct. 10-Oct. 2. Mountain Pp tram Oct. 23-Oct. 25. Kear, in J Josephine, amd Klamath Counties only : 

nresident, $50, resident, $ in Valley am 5 1 N , r " rofied | British Columbia.—Open seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by Order 
Get. 25. Elk, in Clearwater eget Idaho Counties “ ades, Oct i Cascades, Sept, AeOct m-Counenl, which may be obtained from Game Commissioner, Victoria, BC 





Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Count 
Henew al Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater 

and Shoshone Counties, Sept. I-Ma 
cason. (See “Game Laws, 1933-34," for local sea 





ion, and Wallowa ¢ Aug. 3eSept. 0: in H Local seasons are prescribed in both Eastern and Western Districts on upland 
fed mse m Grant County, ne nen season, € hime se ” rds. In Western District: Qnail, Oct. 17. 5. grouse, Oct. - 
1 ery Wheeler, Jefferson, Lake, and Curry Coun Pheasant, Oct. 17-Nov. 30. (See Game hows for 1933.) Bull moos 
in Malheur County, Oct. 15-Now. 15. rinor plumed m, Fort George, Cariboo, and Omineca Electoral Districts and Kae 
. Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, Yamhill, Kla Electoral District, north of fifty-first parallel, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; © 























Ilinois.—Squirrel, in nogpern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1: im centra c. Aue | matt ‘ake U mati i ak, Sherman, Morrow, Deschutes, Marion, | Columia Electoral District, Sept. 15-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no ope 
lec. 1: in south sune, July I-Dec. 1. «Fur « tie Wasco, Caos amt Curry Counties, Oct. 15-Oct. HM y rl. in Matheur season Rall carthon, in Eastern District, except in Mackenzie and Skew 
Game Laws, 1933-34.") | Cams, Nav, &% 13. Saye hen, prairie chicken, in Baker, Malheur, and Electoral Districts, Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River, and excqt 

, ; l » Counties si Aug. 13 p Torn 3H arian partrid in Morrow, Sher- | south mam line Canadian pieces Railway, Sept. 1-Dee. 15; in rest of Provine, 
lowa.—Seasons on upland game birds fixed by Fish and Game Cow ” } . . Une atilla, Wasco, and Wallowa Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. JH xen season. Aull clk (wapiti), in Fernie and Columbia rey Distrats 

Kansas. —Sor squirrel puirr - | ept Columbia District west of Columbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in res 

. J Board of Game Commissioners, Harris ri ¢, no open season. Male mountain sheep, in aan District north 

i caietie ccstiiians ie an a a a a ns and other restrictions on hunting. Rabbits of Canadian National Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Distress 

ak shenaait tee eat ! § blackbirds and turkeys may be taken only on sen rath of the main Chileotin River and west of Fraser River, and in F 
; 2 "I. ", 18, 2, 21, 22, 27, 28, and 30. No open season on and Columbia Electoral Dicericts Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in ret 
Maine eer. bear. in Aroostook County, Oct Ne “ Androscoggin, | keys in Berks, Bradford, Carbon, Clearfield, Dauphin, Jefferson, Lackawan no open season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except North 
Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox. Lincoln, Sagadalwe, Wald m | na, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton, Pike, Schuy!kill, Twa South Okanagan, and Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral Districts), Set 
ties, Now. 1-Nov. 30, and in Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Pe iscata- | Wayne, and Wyoming Counties 1-Dec. 15; in Western District (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 12-De 








1 Somerset, and Washington Cow 5. Har w | P 
‘A wdroscoggin, Cumberland. Sagadah, and York Counties, Oct L Feb 28. | Rhode Island —Coct pheasant. in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 18 





15. Mal 


13 
in North and South Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral a 


deer (mule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern District (except white-ta 





- Nov. 5 and 19, and Dec 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. of summit of Midway Mountains in Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral Distret 
Rares 7 (male—having two or more points to one antler), in Allegany | no open season), Sept. 12-Dec. 15; in Western District Sern 12-Dec. 15 
De 1-Dex County in reserves inclosed by 7-ft. | South Carolina—Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open except in North and South Saanich and Highland Districts on Vancower 
emee "Dec 1-Dex Dee, 1-Dee. $. Squirrel, additional season one day only—Jan. 1, 1934. In Chester, Lexington ichland, and | Island, —_ 12-Oect. 31, and except on Queen Charlotte Islands, no open seawe 
open season, Nov. 1 Garrett County, Oct, 1-Oct. 31 only Saluda Counties, no open season. Bear (except white or Kermoder bear), in Eastern District, Sept. l-June 
| ~ s rym >. 
Massachusetts.—err. in. Nantucket County, no open season. Hare or rabbit.in Nan- | South Dakota—Deer (male with two or more points to one antler), in Meade | in Western District, Sept. 12-June 30 
tucket County, Oct, 2-Feb wil, m Berkshire sex, Franklin, Stieeishen, Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River C: vanties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. | Manitoba —//unyarian partridye, Oot. 6.7, 9.10. 11 
Middlesex, Na’ and Worcester Counties, no open season. Chinese ringneck or English pheasants, ruffed ar , hicken, pinnated 





in Dukes County, no open sea aly be taken under | New Brunswick.—Decr, on Grand Manan. Campohello, and Deer Islands, no opet 
season. but a resident thereof, under $1 1: » from Minister, may take cee 
deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Nonresident, under special license (fe 
two bears, Apr. l-June 30. Grouse (partridec), on Grand Manan, Campa 
and Deer Islands, no open season 


white -breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and saye ure 
regulations of Game and Fish Commission, Pitere 








Michigan.—Director of conservation may shorten or close season or otherwise re 
trict the taking of any species of game. Deer. in Upper Peninsula and in Al- 
Alpena, Cheboygan, Crawford, Grand Traverse, losco, Kalkaska, Man- 





Tennessee.—Decr, in Cheatham, Lewis, Perry, and Wayne Counties, no open sea 
son. Pheasant, in Johnson County, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Quail, in Johnson County 















istee, Missaukee, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, Ros- Nov. I-Jan. 1; in Sullivan County, Nov. 15-Jan. 1; in Cocke County, no open 
common, and Wexford Counties only, Lower Peninsula, Nov, 15-Nov. 30. Rab- season. I'ild turkey, in Lewis County, no open season wearer Tervtverion Governor General in Council may, by regulation, ale 
bit, in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Squirrel, in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15- p ; } sea mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young at lot 
Oct. 24. Grouse, in Upper Peninsula, no open season. Pheasant, woodcock in Texas.—Black-tailed decr (male, with pronged hor: west of Pecos River, Nov. | and their prose No open season. 
Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26. Season on prairie chicken to be fixed by 16-Nov. W; deer, in Anderson, Archer, Bastrop. Bowie, Brown, Burnet (north | = 
Department of Conservation of Colorado River), Callahan, Camp, Cass, Clay, Caleman, Coryell, Eastland, | Nova Scotia. —/ecr, male only, on Cape Breton Island. Moose, on Cape Breve 
Freestone, Galveston, Haskell, Hamilton, Harrison, Hemphill, Henderson Istand, megen season. Neffed grouse, on Cape Breton Istand, Nov. 1-Nov.! 
Minnesota.—(C rouse and pheasant may be taken during season fixed by conservation Hutchinson, Jack, Jasper, Jones, Lamar, Lampasas, Leon, Limestone, Marion, | Goose, brant, in cm ifax, Shelburne, and Queens Counties, under license ine 
director Montague, Morris, Navarro, Newton, Palo Pinto, Panola, Parker, Red River Minister, Dec. I-Feb, 1d 
Mississippi.—Deer, in Panola, Quitman, and Tallahatchie Counties, Nov. 21-Nov Roberts, Sabine, San Augustine, San Saba, Shackelford, Stephens, Throckmor Ontario—Decr. bull moose, north of Canadian National Railway, Sept '§ 
25, Dec. 27-Dec. 29, and Jan. 17-Jan. 19; in Neshoha, Leake, Scott, Rankin ten, shies, Upeiier, Wits, eat qne Taung Ceunies, We open ceases. Sosy 25: south of Canadian National Railway to Mattawa River, and Canad 
Bodice, Mewten, and Minds Countion, no epee sense additional season, May I-July 31. Hild turkey gobblers, im Cherokee, Nacog Seuss fictomas an Whee tee, eects Insee tas Superior, Oct. 2-Now. 5 
doches, Angelina, San Aagustine, Sabine, Tyler, Jasper, Newton, Harris i" : 
= > south Canadian Pacific to Heron Bay and north Lake None and 
Missouri —Qnail, in Andrew, Atchison, Cass, Daviess, Harrison, and Johnson Houston, Madison, Trinity, Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, Montgom River (except on St. Joseph Island, Algoma District, Nov. 10-Nov. 2), Ne 
aunties, no Open season ery, Robertson, Brazos, Burleson, Lee, Bastrop, and Washington Counties S:dtev. 2s+ sat cenit ok Phat ead tee Rivers, Nev. $a 
Mar. 1-Apr. 30 only. HW'ild turkey, in Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, Palo bie SS COE Sy See Seerere 


Montana.—ODeer, (males only—with horns not less than 4 inches long), in Pinto, Panola, Bowie, Camp, Cass, Lamar, Limestone, Marion, Morris, Red Quebec.—Moose, south of St 
Carter, Custer, Dawson, Fallon, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, and Wibaux River, Titus, Upshur, Weed, Freestone, Lamgnene, Leon, Comal, Guadalupe 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 3; in Blaine, Carbon, Daniels, Garfield, Liberty, McCone, Counties, and Burnet County north of Colorado River, Shackelford, San 
Musselshell, eeriorn Phillips, Powder River, Rosebud, Sheridan, Teton, Saha, and Harrison Counties, no open season. Prairie chicken, in Collingsworth | Saskatchewan.—Deer, moose (males only), carihow. north of Township ¥, Nw 


Lawrence River, Sept. ™-Dec. 31. Coribos, ® 
Gaspé, Bonaventure, and Matane Counties only 























Toole, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Big Horn, Gallatin, Glacier and Wheelet Counties, no open season. Quail, in Panola, Rusk, and Harrison 15-Dec. 14; south of Township 35, no open season 
and Pondera Counties, no open season ; deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli Coun- Counties, Dec. 1-Jan. 31; in Andrews, Anderson, Archer, Glasscock, Yoakum, 
ty, Sept. 2-Oct. 20, and in part of Glacier County, Oct, 15-Nov. 15. One deer Borden, Howard, and Stephens Counties, and part of Karnes County, no open | NEWFOUNDLAND.—/Hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, wiliow grouse or parinte 
of either sex ma: taken during the open season in Mineral, Glacier, Lake, season. Chachalaca or Bes rican pivots Dec. 1-Jan. 16, except in Panola. voose, plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or migratory birds (except het 
Sanders, tee Ag Granite, and Ravalli Counties. E/é, in Flathead, Glacier Rusk, and Marsicen Count Dec arn wu nged dove, in North and crow, unprotected, and except capercailzie, or black qame, no open sae 
Madison, Evwoieum Pondera, and parts of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell Zone, Aug. Oct. 31; in South Zone, Aug. 20-Oct. 31. Zones for white-winged Oct. 1-Dec. 20 
and part ineral Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark love div s-) y Cor *hrist . 
manty, Nov? 1-Nov. 15; in parts of Lewis and Clark and Teton Counties Gwe Gels ty Vane tinien Ualieey Sun Late © Cope Cues | mera Jay tee "er a ee oe me 
Oct? 15-Dec. 1; in part of Ravel ¢ County, Sept. 0-Oct. granite | Utah.—Commissioner may fix o seasons on quail, gronse, sage hen, and dor parallel, July 16-Oct. 15. Antelope, mountaim sheep. manatee, 00 Open 
County (either pd ga 12-N 15; and im Park County 10 4 _ ’ ~ | Be -Oct. 31. Rabbit, Sept. 1-Keb. 28. Peccary, Aug. 1-Feb, 2 Upet 
n rest of State, no open season < ymmission may make regulations affecting | Vermont.—Decer, in Essex County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. European or Hungarian r hy 1-Sept. 30. White-winged doves, Sept. 10-Nov. 30, and oer 
open seasons and the hunting of elk partridge, no open season. Pheasant (male) may be taken Wednesdays and | vs and pigeons, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wilson's snipe, duck. goose, swan, Nov. 
Saturdays during Octuber | fab 28. Other shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. 30. Wild turkey, curassow, copelt 
Nebraska.—Game, foreotation. and parks commission may open season 18 days } Sept. I-Dec. 31. Alligator, Sept.16-May 31. Anteoter, binbajon, Oct. 1-Jan. 3 
or less, between Sept. 16 and Dec. 31 on grouse, prov hicken, and pheasant. | Virginia.—Deer, east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 31, except in Paca, armadilla, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Tapir, Sept. 1-Nov 










Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you're doing before you do it. 
Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excusé 
for him to do so unknowingly. Watch for the new regulations affecting migratory birds, which will be published 

in the November issue. 
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Be asi mr 
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- | AM of these Prize Winning Heads 
OVI. * e,°e 
| were Shot with Western Ammunition 
an 
' 
To widespread preference for Western Ammunition among all 
i ‘ classes of hunters and for all types of North American big 
va 1 game ‘is shown by the large number of prize heads of the past 
=n hunting season which were taken with Lubaloy cartridges. Out 
= of fifteen prize awards in the James L. Clark Studios National 
To Championship Competition, ten were won by sportsmen who used 
pir, Western. In six of the eight eligible classes of big game, the first 
wie 2 prize heads were taken with Western. 
a These trophies were taken in woods and mountains hundreds of 
— miles apart. The hunters were from widely separated sections. FIRST BRIZE 
“Onn WHITE-TAIL DEER One, an Indian, lives in the Yukon. Another is a Michigan college eet by Be Bie Fath, Paionene, 


Shot ON cor Sent s 2 professor. But their choice of Western was unanimous—just as Spresd: 384 in. 


sconsin. Points: ni 5— 
read: 1974 inche 





Western has been chosen for years by most of the important 
scientific and big game expeditions to the far corners of the world. 


| t ; When you are planning a hunting trip of your own—we suggest that you, 
BF too, take Western ammunition. Western Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, 
Boat-tail and Soft-point bullets can be depended upon for accuracy and 





a deadly impact. The Lubaloy jackets are made of a special lubricating alloy 
“ al . which protects the bore and lengthens the life of your rifle. Write for free 
Ny booklets describing the special advantages of Lubaloy cartridges in detail. 
is ; We will be glad to assist in planning your trip, if you desire. FIRST PRIZE GOAT 


™ xt by James A. Pape, Fr. [yee 
i. Cire ence at base: tht 534 
7 W E ST E R N C A RT R I D G E Cc O M PA N Y - Left $84. Spread: 934 inched. ’ 
=coe 1022 Curtis, East Alton, Ill. 
WHITE-TAIL Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 






Shot by Gifford S. Patch, Jr., E. Lan- 


sing, Mich. Points: 10. Spread: 17 in. e LIST OF CLASSES e 





District nort 





































toral Distr - — P P F 
an a Fe Western Ammunition Used in Taking All of These Prize Heads 
(except North 
ae WHITE-TAIL DEER MOUNTAIN SHEEP FIRST PRIZE 
. As 
wien 2 s Ist_Prize—Shot by George S. Hamilton, 1st Prize—Shot by “Johnnie” Johns, Car- SHEE! 
<toral Dist. Two Rivers, Wis. (Mr. Hamilton also cross, Yukon Territory. Shot by Johnnie Johns, Carcross, Yukon. 
4 Def won Ist Prize in this class last year— z Circambentiace at beet: Ride 184 — 
2 a rs with Western). 2nd Prize—Shot by Prof. Wm. S. Kimball. Left 12%. Spread: 27 inches. 4 
Lee oe 2nd Prize — Shot by Gifford S. Patch, Jr., 
E E. Lansing, Mich. MOUNTAIN GOAT 
wh oon MOOSE Ise Prize—Shot by James A. Pape, Ft. Lau- 
may take : Ist Prize—Shot 4 & ae D. B. Brewster, * derdale, Fla. 
Gand . Brooklandville, 
2nd Prize—Shot - 3 S. Ashley, Green MULE DEER 
apomerpt8 Bay, Wis. 1st Prize—Shot by Max Wilde, Cody, Wyo. 
— CARIBOU 
— lst Prize—Shot by Dr. Etley P. Smith 
m Cape B % y y ’ 
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THE GROUSE AND WOOD.- 
COCK GUN 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


F put to popular vote, most sports- 

men would say that the ruffed grouse 

is the most difficult game bird in the 

world to hit. However, that is cover- 
ing a lot of territory. I have found other 
birds which were more difficult under 
some conditions and I have not yet trav- 
ersed the entire world, by a large mar- 
gin. But it would be perfectly safe to say 
that our American grouse is one of the 
hardest to contend with and no one could 
disagree with you. 

This being the case, it follows that in 
grouse hunting, nothing is more impor- 
tant than a weapon suited to the condi- 
tions under which the birds are habitually 
found and which is equally well fitted to the 
proportions and temperament of the user. 

The shooting of grouse and 
woodcock is so intimately asso- 
ciated over most of their range, 
that the gun for one is equally 
suited to the other, Both being 
covert birds, it follows that the 
arm should be distinctly of the 
brush type. 

Many of my fondest boyhood 
recollections are associated with 
the pursuit of these two fine 
birds. It was my one abiding 
passion. In fact, I was thrown 
out of school because my father 
thought more of the woodcock 
flight than he did of my educa- 
tion and had a row with the 
schoolmaster over it. And that 
autumn, when I was in my six- 
teenth year, my game register 
shows that I accounted for sixty- 
four woodcock in the little town- 
ship of Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
thanks to the kindness of a 
cheery old friend of my Dad's, 
who swore me to secrecy and 
then showed me all the birds’ 
favored haunts. 

My earliest shooting expedi- 
tion was to the Sacandaga Val- 
ley, in’ New York State, for 
woodcock and grouse—a trip 
which I made every October for 
many years and the man who 
did not get at least thirty or 
forty shots in the course of a 
day did not half try. Grouse were 
vigorous and plentiful. It was 
not unusual to run into a covey 
of a dozen or more and to get in 
several shots before the birds 
were too scattered to follow up. 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











And woodcock ! In that same lovely valley 
I have shot eleven brace in a day and a 
half with old Art Wendel, a notorious 
market gunner to whom my father turned 
me over for instruction. 

In those days I had a twelve-bore. 
twenty-four-inch double, wide open in the 
right barrel and half choke in the left. 
There’s something for you fellows to think 
about who imagine that the short barrel 
is a new idea! 

In my opinion, the ideal gun for grouse 
is a twelve-bore double, weighing about 


When shooting in thick cover, a heavy shot charge has a 
much better chance to connect than a light one 





634 pounds and having twenty-six- to 
twenty-eight-inch barrels with automatic 
ejectors, bored improved cylinder in the 
right and modified to about sixty per cent 
choke in the left. 

There are those who will dub me an 
old-fashioned fuddy-duddy for not recom- 
mending a twenty bore in these modern 
times, but the man who guns grouse, as 
I was taught to, will appreciate the ad- 
vantage of the additional shot charge 
which the twelve bore carries. I have used 
the twenty and the twenty-eight bore also, 
for that matter, but the successful grouse 
shot is the one who takes advantage of 
every opportunity offered to fire at a 
glimpse of a vanishing bird as it roars up 
in thick cover. Frequently he can but 
swing his gun like a, flash in the direction 
of a bird that has already disappeared in 
the foliage ahead of him and it is remark- 
able how many times he will bring his 
bird to bag just by the accuracy of his 
instinctive gun pointing. 

The man who can do this is 
a real grouse shooter. He who 
waits for a fair chance never 
will be a good shot. The slow- 
poke may go home with more 
shells in his pocket and brag 
about his proportion of kills to 
cartridges, but it is quite prob- 
able that, if the truth were 
known, he gathered fewer birds 
by the end of the season than his 
companion who missed his birds 
more often because he accepted 
more opportunities. 


EREIN lies another ad- 
vantage also worthy of 

note. If one is gunning grouse 
where they are particularly wild, 
he should promptly follow up 
every bird started and fire: at it. 
There will come a time when it 
will not flush but lie close, 
hoping that the shooter will pass 
it by. Then, if the dog is a good 
one or if the gunner has defi- 
nitely marked it down, he will 
get a fair chance at short range. 
But to get back to the gun: 
When one is shooting through 
thick foliage and the charge is 
light, there is far less chance of 
a sufficient part of it reaching 
the bird which, consequently, 
may only be stung. Quite ob- 
viously there is a better chance 
of hitting under such conditions 
with an ounce and an eighth of 
shot than there would be with 
seven-eighths of an ounce. True, 
one can use a full ounce in a 
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For close onto forty years, I guess, I’ve 
gunned over pretty near every acre in this county. 
And today, when the boys up and presented their 
dad with a new 12-gauge—well, can you blame an 
old-timer for wantin’ to get an extra early start? 
Plenty of hard-hittin’ Peters Shells ready, too. A 
sweet gun like this deserves sweet ammunition, and 


believe me, I’ll never shoot anything else in this 
baby!” 


We, at Peters, do not make guns, as you know. 
But we do make the kind of ammunition we believe 


a clean, straight-shooting gun deserves. Long- 
range, hard-hitting Peters High Velocity Shells— 
right for ducks. Peters Rustless Victor Shells for 
quail, rabbit, snipe, woodcock and grouse. Give 
that pet gun of yours a break—ask your dealer 
for Peters. 


FREE! To help you see exactly how 
/ shot loads act when fired, Peters actually 
photographs shot strings leaving the muz- 
zle of the gun. Write for your free copy of 
this interesting booklet on Sparkography. 
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THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

Dept. J-27 

Kings Mills, Ohio 

Please send me “Visible Ballistics’ without charge. 
Name 


Street 


City , le castes State 


ERS 


HOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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twenty, but so can he use an ounce and a 
quarter in a twelve. And the twenty, to 
shoot a full ounce comfortably, should 
weigh six and a quarter pounds. It has 
not, therefore, much advantage in weight 
over a light twelve. 

Barrel length is a matter of choice. One 
may feel that twenty- five- or twenty-six- 
inch twelves are a bit stubby and seem- 
ingly rather broad at the muzzle. There 
is also invariably more recoil and muzzle 
flash from the short gun. One often hears 
it said that long barrels are unhandy in 
cover. That, however, is largely a matter 
of gun feel. When shooting in thick tangles 
of grape-vines and alders, one finds a twen- 
ty-six-inch barrel about as awkward as a 
thirty. There can be no question but that 
one instinctively points a long barrel more 
accurately than a stubby one, because of 
the length of sighting plane which it 
iffords. On the other hand, long barrels 
are harder to swing fast at acute angles, 
such as grouse and woodcock so frequent- 
ly afford. Because of this, the average 
sportsman undoubtedly prefers a_ short 
gun, 

Some people question the value of auto- 
matic ejectors, but I can assure them that 
nothing seems so stupid as to be without 
ejectors, once they have become used to 
them. Many a quick shot at a second or 
third bird, which gets up as the gun is 
emptied, is lost if the gun hasn't ejectors. 


HE single trigger, however, is almost 

entirely a matter of preference. It is 
not so quick if one wants to shoot the choke 
harrel first at a wide bird but, at the same 
time, this rarely happens. I find that one 
can fire the open barrel about as quickly 
and follow it with the left, if necessary. 
as to try to shift the regulator. I have 
learned to like single triggers and never 
had the slightest trouble from balking or 
doubling with good ones. Automatic ejec- 
tors and single triggers have both passed 
through the experimental stage and if they 
appeal to you, you should have no hesi- 
tancy about using them. 

\s regards boring, there can be no 
question about the advisability of im- 
proved cylinder for the first barrel, irre- 
a of what the caliber of the gun 
may be. The average shot is bound to be 
at comparatively close range most of the 
time, and it must be taken quickly. For 
this reason, we require a generous dis- 
persion. Here again is an argument for 
the twelve bore. It always provides a more 
even distribution of pattern than a smaller 
hore into which has been crammed an 
equal charge of shot, because fewer of 
the pellets are mutilated in their transit 
through the barrel. 

The weakness of the heavy charge in 
the small bore is that the pressure is in- 
creased and the shot column lengthened 
to such an extent that a higher percent- 
age of the pellets is rendered useless 
through their contact with cone and choke. 
Mutilated pellets do not get through thick 
cover the way perfect ones do. 

Many of my shooting companions favor 
the sixteen bore and I am not so sure 
that they are not right. The sixteen is 
a far more powerful gun than it used to 
be, having been increased in range and 
killing energy just as the twelve and the 
twenty have been. A well-made sixteen, 
while approximately as light and handy 
as a twenty, when loaded with one and 
an eighth ounces of shot, is carrying quite 
as heavy a charge as should be used in 
a twelve for upland work. 

As I have said so many times before 
in discussing the selection of guns, the 
personal factor must be taken into con- 
sideration. W hat is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. If Bill Smith thinks 
that he can shoot better with a twenty 
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than he can with a twelve, he is almost 
certain to do so. My adherence to twelve 
bores, I must admit, is largely a matter 
of habit which, in all probability, would 
have been broken down if I had not suc- 
cumbed many years ago to light-weight 
large bores rather than heavy small ones. 
We shoot more twenties than any other 
people in the world and it is largely due 
to the fact that our twelves are consistent- 
ly heavier than those used elsewhere for 
more or less the same purpose. While 
many shooters adopt the twenty because 
they consider it more sporting, it is un- 
ck nibtedly true that the majority do so be- 
cause it is so much lighter than the twelve 
bores: to which they have become used. 
If we could not get light twelve bores, 

I would be all for the twenty, but so long 





Our Chief Federal Game Warden, H. P. 
Sheldon, is a confirmed grouse shooter 


as we can get them, I would prefer the 
higher efficiency of the twelve for taking 
blind shots into the brush and in trying to 
reach partly concealed birds through a 
mass of intervening foliage. 

Some will say, “But how about recoil? 
Why be pounded by a heavy charge in a 
light weapon?” In the first place, a normal 
twelve-bore charge can be used with no 
discomfort in a 614-pound gun for twenty 
to thirty shots a day, provided the gun 
fits, but, for argument’s sake, admitting 
that it would kick, I would rather have 
its additional killing power and take the 
recoil than make a dray-horse of myself 
in carrying about a heavier weapon to 
overcome it. 

There are many arguments in favor of 
the twenty. These I shall bring out in due 
time when we discuss the quail gun, for 
which purpose I consider it ideal. 

For grouse and woodcock, I would pre- 
fer the double to a repeater, because of 
its ease of manipulation. When a repeat- 
ing gun is used, one is, of course, limited 
to a single barrel which sometimes may 
be of advantage and, upon others, a dis- 
advantage—depending upon how it is 
bored. Even if modified choke—which is 
the best compromise—it will lose out on 
many a quick snap-shot at close range. 
If cylinder bore, it will fail to stop many 
a wide bird. 


| i? you are bothered by the broad 
muzzles of the double and feel that you 
can put up a better performance with a 
single, there is the over-and-under type 
to consider. There are those who will tell 
you that these guns are not so desirable 
for the difficult conditions attendant to 
grouse shooting, that you cannot swing 
them so quickly and that you are quite 
likely to cant them when shooting from 


the uneven footing of a steep side hill. 
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But all this is largely a matter of fit and, 
at any rate, we have to give and take in 
considering the pros and cons of any type, 

As regards ammunition, the same lati- 
tude in selection prevails. One of the best 
grouse shots it ever was my pleasure to 
gun with, the late Arthur W. Sutton, used 
what some would call a “squib charge,” 
consisting of two and three-quarters drams 
of bulk ‘smokeless and an ounce and an 
eighth of number nine shot. He objected to 
recoil and maintained that the mild load 
gave a more even pattern and that, as the 
birds were always killed at short or 
medium range, the nines were more dead- 
ly as they more frequently struck the head 
and neck. 

On the other hand, the old Saratoga 
County (New York) market gunners, 
who knew quite as much about it all, used 
sixes in their wide-open guns. These men 
shot like a flash at every bird that rose, 
right into a tangle through which their 
quarry had disappeared. If a big hemlock 
stood between them and a crossing grouse, 
they fired into the far side of it to inter- 
cept the bird’s flight. They all maintained 
that the larger shot went through cover 
better and that, when centered at short 
range, their birds were not smashed up 
so badly as they were when small shot 
was used. Also, a bird keeps better when 
it is struck with a few large pellets than 
when messed up with a lot of small shot. 
This was a big item with the boys who 
were selling birds to the race-track crowd 
for three dollars a pair. 

Here again, however, it is largely a 
matter s choice. For many years I used 
sixes. Today, I generally shoot a trap 
charge of seven and a half chilled shot as 
an all-round upland load. Sixes are en- 
tirely too big for woodcock and will tear 
them badly. The most popular sizes are 
eights, irrespective of the bore size, when 
a mixed bag of woodcock and grouse are 
expected early in the season. 

Late in the fall, when the woodcock 
flight is passed and the leaves are off the 
trees so that one can see to make long 
shots occasionally at grouse, sevens are 
ideal. One is apt to jump to conclusions 
that, when the leaves have fallen, longer 
shots are the rule. As a matter of fact, 
grouse usually lie better when the trees 
are stripped of their foliage. They seem 
to be intelligent enough to realise the 
value of its protection and to lie close 
when it is absent. On the other hand, the 
late November bird is far tougher and 
stronger than the young bird of Septem- 
ber. In any case, I would recommend 
chilled shot which will penetrate cover so 
much better than soft lead. 
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Y recommendation, when the repeat- 

er is used, would be to select a modi- 
fied choke and then use a spreader pre 
tridge, commonly called a “brush shell,” 
the chamber. 
the pattern of a modified or full-choke bar- 
rel at twenty yards to a spread equivalent 
to a cylinder bore at the same range. 
While the brush shells do not give a very 
even pattern, there is no appreciable dif- 
ference at the range at which the average 
first shot is taken. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that, as 
grouse and woodcock are almost invari- 
ably rising sharply, the gun_ should be 
pitched to throw its charge high; other- 
wise many birds will be missed due to the 
charge passing under and behind them. 

Irrespective of the physical proportions 
of the shooter, the grouse and woodcock 
gun should seldom have more than a two- 
inch pitch down at the muzzle, nor should 
the stock be too long. Remember that the 
gun must be used quickly at all times and 
frequently from unbalanced positions. 

One of the cardinal points in good 


These charges will open pe 
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grouse form, however, is to place the feet | 

correctly for the shot whenever possible. | e 

In no other way can one swing and follow 9 

through. The experienced shot, when OVIES O our dy 

walking in to a dog on point, will take S Or 
in the situation at a glance, observing any 

openings through which the flushed bird 

is most likely to pass. He knows that, 


nine times out of ten, when on a side hill 74 99 
or below a cliff, the quarry will rise sharp- | 
ly and go up hill—and he prepares for OF CIS Yi SL 


that situation. 

There is no sport that I have ever tried | 
which requires the alertness of American 
grouse shooting. 


BULLETS AND BRUSH 
By H. L. Huber 


“FRANK, I understand Art used a new 
gun this year. What do you think 
of it?” 

“Good gun, all right, but a little light. 
He missed a nice buck with it, shooting 
through the brush. These high-speed out- 
fits with the light bullets are great stuff 
in the open but they’re not good brush 
cutters. Blow up when they hit a twig 
sometimes.” 

The gun under discussion was a Model 
54 Winchester shooting the .250-3000 
cartridge. Frank, a first-class guide and 
woodsman, and I were nearing the top 
of a ridge, high up in the Adirondacks, 
where we hoped to find another nice buck. 

“What do you think of the .45-70 in 
brush, Frank?” 

“That's some gun if you don't mind the | 
kick.” 

“Ought to be a real brush-cutter too.” 

“You bet; twigs don’t stop that slug.” 

All of which is exactly the same story 
those of us who have followed the shoot- 
ing game have heard and read about these 
many years. 

This matter of light bullets “blowing 
up” has always been more or less taken 
for granted by the writer, but it has seemed 
a curious thing that the same light bullets 
would penetrate several inches of good 
pine board or other wood. 

Later, when Art in person told me of | 
the nice buck he failed to hit, because of 











| New $2950 Ciné-Kodak 
takes a couple of dozen 
scenes on a film roll 
costing only $225... 


| a pocket camera 


shooting through some brush, my curiosity | 
got the better of my judgment and sense of 


F IT’S fun to talk them over— _ movies. And with Ciné-Kodak Eight 
imagine the satisfaction of really it’s so easy. Only $29.50, but this 
| diving over the high spots of your camera will make bright clear movies 
trips. Showing them in your own from your first try. Simple, compact. 
movies. In your own home. As often Fits the pocket. 
as you please. : 

Now it costs less than tof a “‘shot.” Ask to see sample movies 





By a new principle, Ciné-Kodak Ask your Ciné-Kodak dealer to show 
is Eight makes one foot of film do the you the Eight—he will also show you 
Where the bullets came out of two-inch | Work of four. You get 20 to 30 scenes sample movies on the screen. Or 


pine board, in back of the target —as long as average news-reel shots write for booklet describing the cam- 
= 7 . | —on a $2.26 roll of film. Finishing era that makes movies for 1o¢ a shot. 
economy and I decided to see if I couldn't | . vers re . I of Im : S : 5 a er tag 
find out more about the working of this | included in this price. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


strange phenomenon. > 7 i 
; : r ¥ g ye a F 
BE Ge ceacilies tiek fetes alls Plenty of things happen on any 


rig ’ . 7 ~~ 
wards, a friend and I took three guns and day Ss outing that will make good 
a supply of various lots of ammunition 


~s secluded spot on the range to see | 

what we c ; The z -on- 2 att C2, 
ee we could find. The armament con e J hiz st an's New- Principle 
isted of one .45-70 Winchester, a .30-06 | 11 1C- Vovi. 

*pringfield and a .25 Remington. Ammuni- | ouvle Camera 
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tion included .45-70-300 H.V. soft nose; 
30-06 Winchester 180-grain expanding 
(2700 ft. secs.) ; .30-06 150-grain (3000 ft. 
secs.) bronze point; .25 Remington 87- 
grain (2700 ft. secs.) and 117-grain Rem- 
ington Express, hollow points. 

First we fired through a young locust 
tree about an inch thick, at a target about 
ten feet beyond. The target was mounted 
on a piece of plaster board about four 
feet square, so that we could see wheth- 
er anything kept on going after it hit 
the tree. 


ELL, the one-inch “twig” didn't 

even seem to slow up the .45-70, as 
indicated by the destruction in some two- 
inch planks back of the target, nor were 
its bullets perceptibly deflected from the 
line of aim. Both of us promptly decided 
to use nothing else for future deer hunts. 
Then we tried the other guns and got 
exactly similar results. 

Well, we thought that perhaps the 
“twig” was too big or too small so we 
tried some others—half-inch, three-quar- 
ter-inch and two inches. However, re- 
sults were about the same. Then we tried 
shooting through the edge of sticks of 
various sizes—but this didn’t affect the 
results either. The unanimous conclusion 
was that a bullet does not blow up when 
it hits a twig—at least not bullets like the 
ones we were using. However, that’s not 
the whole story. 

Next we set up a green stick, three- 
quarters of an inch thick, at a distance 
of five yards from the guns and_ fifteen 
vards from the target. Sighting on the 
bull with the stick in line, we then fired 
several shots from each gun. Examination 
of the target immediately showed that 
bullets going through the stick were be- 
ing deflected somewhat from the line of 
sight, indicating that the distance between 
“twig” and target had been too short to 
bring this out in previous tests. Some 
thirty shots were fired in this way from 
the various guns and the deflections in 
each case noted. All of the various bullets 
seemed to act in much the same way. None 
exploded or broke up. None showed much 
deformation where they struck the target 
and all were slightly deflected, the deflec- 
tion occurring in all directions. One 117- 





Bullets fired through *%4-inch stick, 20 
yards from target, with .45-70405, .30-06- 
150-3000 and .44-40-200 


grain Remington Express open-point bul- 
let keyholed, as did one 180-grain Win- 
chester .30-06 expanding bullet. Where 
these cut the paper, their outlines were 
perfect cross-sections of the original bul- 
let point and all—proving, at least, that 
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they were not badly deformed. The aver- 
age deflection from point of aim was about 
five inches for all shots fired. Several 
two-inch pieces of pine placed in back of 
the target left no doubt as to the effective- 
ness of the bullets at this point. To our 
surprise, the .30-06 (150-grain 3000 ft. ve- 
locity) bronze points cut holes in these 
boards as clean as if they had been hard- 
point bullets. We had expected this bullet 
to break up in the “twig” if any did, as, 
from all reports, they certainly will do so 
promptly in meat. The heavier bullets, 
including the .45-70, certainly showed as 
great deflections as the lighter ones. 

Subsequent discussions led to the con- 
clusion that these tests should be extended 
to several other guns and that we ought 
to try shooting through a lot of twigs “in 
series”, in the form of some actual brush. 

The following Sunday found us on 
the range with reénforcements in the 
shape of more guns and several members 
of the Port Washington Rifle and Revolv- 
er Club, including the president of the club, 
Bob Talbot. After some discussion and a 
short search, we set up a target against 
a steep hillside, 75 yards from a chosen fir- 
ing point. For twenty-five yards from this 
point, toward the target, there was a fine 
selection of the thickest brush any wise 
buck could pick out. Then there was a 
clear space for the remaining 50 yards to 
the target. The white-and-black target 
showed up surprisingly well, however, so 
we went to work. Six shots were first 
fired with each of the following: .30-06- 
150-3000 bronze points; .30 Krag with 
D).C.M. hard-nose bullets; .250-3000 with 
100-grain open points; .303 Savage 195- 
grain soft points. Twigs were seen falling 
after each shot through the brush. 


HEN the records were all in, they 

stood something like this: All types 
and calibers were badly deflected, only 
about half of the bullets striking the 3-foot- 
by-4-foot target. Hits in the dirt close to 
the target were noted where misses occur- 
red. Probably the average deflection from 
point of aim was eighteen inches, with a 
maximum of perhaps three or four feet. 
Examination of several holes in the dirt in- 
dicated that these bullets had arrived with 
plenty of “pep”. Holes in the target showed 
some mushrooming of bullets and that one 
or two had keyholed. Everyone was satis- 
fied that a buck would have made a wise 
choice in picking the patch of brush shot 
through, although he wouldn’t have been 
entirely safe by any means. 

Tests similar to those previously made, 
where shots were fired through single 
sticks near the shooter and at a target 
some distance beyond, were then repeated 
with each variety of ammunition present, 
several shots being fired from each gun. 
In this case the target was twenty- five 
yards beyond the “twig” fired thre ugh, this 
being a two-inch locust. Holes in the 
target showed that all bullets mushroomed 
considerably in going through this “twig”, 
but all except one bullet from the Savage 
got there in one piece, the average deflec- 
tion being perhaps eight or ten inches. 
One of the Savage 195-grain soft-nose 
bullets arrived in three parts. 

The breaking up of this bullet gave me 
an idea, so later I tried another make and 
caliber of rifle with large soft-lead nose 
and in the 2000-ft.-sec. class—some twenty 
shots being fired through sticks of various 
sizes. The result showed that two bullets 
broke up after passing through sticks 
approximately 1% inches thick. 

Just to be sure of not overlooking any 
of the favorites, I also later purchased a 
box of .45-70-405 soft-nose bullets and 
fired most of these through sticks of vari- 
ous sizes into a target about 20 yards 
beyond. This is certainly near the limit 
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in a slow-moving, heavy-bullet deer gun 
but, strange to say, it acted just about like 
the modern faster bullets previously tried 
out. That is, it was deflected just as much 
from the point of aim. A .44-40 Winchester 
with 200-grain bullets gave similar results. 

Art, who missed the deer in the early 
part of this story, also assisted in the tests. 
Prior to the tests, he had made up his 
mind to use his Springfield next year, but 
he is going to usé his .250-3000 Winchester 





Examining the results. Part of one stick 
fired through appears in the foreground 


again, after all. It is lighter, handles beau- 
tifully, is a good deer gun and, with open- 
point bullets, gets through the brush as 
well or as badly (depending on your point 
of view) as any other. 

Now I'm not particularly interested in 
the 2000-ft.-sec. class of cartridge or a 
large soft-lead nose on my hunting bullets, 
so I don't intend to test any more of them 
in the brush. However, if any of the bul- 
lets tested behaved worse than others, 
this class would get my vote for that 
honor, although I realize that this is quite 
contrary to current opinion and the differ- 
ence is not great. Slower bullets, like the 
.45-70-405, do just as well as our modern 
bullets in the brush, but no better. I have 
a clear recollection of some bullets used 
in the .250-3000 and other high-velocity 
rifles, some years ago, that had a fairly 
large piece of soft lead exposed at the 
point. In view of the action of the soft- 
point bullets tested, this older type of high- 
speed bullet may be the real and original 
hit-a-twig-and-blow-up bullet. Some of 
them looked as though they had hit some- 
thing before they were even seated in the 
chamber, if I remember correctly. 


N the other hand, our modern game 

bullet has a pretty hard nose, wheth- 
er it is bronze point, hollow point or some 
other point, when it comes to penetrating 
wood. On game it’s another story, of course. 
Personally, in the light of the experiments 
described, I can see no good reason for 
dropping one or choosing another of our 
modern bullets, regardless of whether it 
weighs 100 grains and starts out at 3000 
feet a second or weighs 220 grains and 
loafs along at 2200 feet per second, so far 
as shooting through brush is concerned. 
With modern bullets, when you see a deer 
just on the other side of a bush, he’s very 
probably yours if your hold is good. If he 
is fifteen or twenty yards or so beyond the 
bush, your chances are worse but still good. 
For more severe conditions many things 
may easily happen, but the result will 
have very little if anything at all to do 
with your choice of a gun in so far 
as intervening twigs may affect this result. 
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UNSUSPECTED FAULTS IN 
SHOOTING 
By L. E. Eubanks 


R. BLANK had been shooting ten 

years, but was not much more skill- | 
ful than at the end of his first year. He 
claimed to have given the subject much 
study and had decided that his trouble was 
nervousness in pulling the trigger. 

He is a powerful man, with tremendous- 
ly strong hands, and being of nervous 
temperament, puts too much strength into 
everything he does. When I saw him 
register 350 pounds on a grip machine 
with his right hand, I suspected that his 
trigger-finger was to blame for his sup- 
posed nervousness with a gun, 

A finger like that, on a light trigger- 
pull, could never be properly controlled | 
without patient practice. Such a fault, 
when not even suspected, may hold a 
shooter back all his life. Mr. Blank fol- 
lowed my suggestion to get a heavy-pull 
trigger and take particular pains to pull 
with a gentle, gradual squeeze, and now 
he is getting along much better. 

Another fault that sometimes remains 
an impediment for years is inequality of 
the eyes. Mr. T. was about to get glasses 
when I talked to him about his shooting. 
| have never seen a more graceful fellow 
with a firearm and I was puzzled at his 
poor scoring. In answer to my questions, 
he said that his eyes bothered him only | 
in shooting ; so I advised him to have each 
eye tested separately. | 

He was surprised to learn that his left | 
eye was about three times as strong as | 
his right. When the eyes worked together | 
at such an occupation as reading or writ- | 
ing, he had no occasion to notice the dif- | 
ference. He has now procured one of the | 
guns that are made for “left-eyed” men 
who shoot from the right shoulder, and 
even in a short time has made remark- 
able improvement. | 

We would have many more expert | 
shooters than we have if it were more | 
generally recognized that shooting is a 
deep subject—not the simple thing it seems | 
to some. There are countless little details 
of correct form. To the novice, position | 
of the feet would seem unimportant; yet | 
there is a best method here, too. 


HEN I lived in Colorado many | 

years ago, a bunch of fellows used 
to “kid” one of our number about always 
using a pad for his shoulder in rifle shoot- 
ing. He was as thin as a rail, and said that 
the stock-butt “hurt his bones”. Watching 
him in action, I formed certain conclu- 
sions. I got the boys together and asked | 
Jerry to try all of our guns. 

With one of them he did the best shoot- | 
ing he had ever done. Then I showed him | 
by measurement that the stock was longer 
than that of his own gun. Further, [| 
proved the very significant fact that the | 
difference in length just equaled the thick- | 
ness of the pad he had used. He got a 
longer stock and had no more trouble 
with his “bones”. The butt rested snugly 
against his shoulder, so that when he 
pulled, there was no loose play for the 
weapon to jam him. 

If you would do well at shooting, “let 
go”. There’s an important difference be- 
tween care and overcare. Did you ever see 
aman point his old shotgun into the air, 
then wabble it all over the landscape, try- 
ing to decide which duck to shoot at? His 
is the vacillating mind; he lacks vigor of 
decision and cannot let go promptly. Thus 
he creates a serious handicap for himself. 

This condition of mental and physical 
tension never cures itself. In accordance | 
with psychological laws, it is liable to | 
grow worse, unless vigorously attacked | 
by the victim. He is in a dangerous state, 
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lo ENSURE 
a good time 


You know how the keen edge of en- 
joyment fades when unrelenting cold 
dulls your sport. But who wants to 
bundle up in a wad of clothes that 
hamper speed and ease of action? What 
to wear? Duofold Underwear. 


Duofold is ideal for the sportsman. Its 
unique fabric in two thin layers provides 
warmth without weight. It is free, easy, 
comfortable—a/lways. 





THIS unique fabric, in two thin 
layers, is warmer and lighter than a 
bulky single layer fabric. Inner layer, 
next the skin, is a// soft cotton for 
solid comfort. Outer layer, away from 
the skin, contains wool plus cotton, 
rayon, or silk, for warmth and pro- 
tection. The wool can’t touch you. 
No itch. No irritation. There’s noth- 
ing like it for outdoor sports. Send 
coupon for sample. 


No other underwear can give you these 
advantages in the same degree. Only 
Duofold is made in two thin separate 
layers. 

We recommend for sports wear our styles 


724and 671, available in union suits or 2-piece 
garments. Ask for these at your dealer. 





_—— -— SS ae 
Duofold, Inc., Dept.C-1, Mohawk, N. Y. 
Please send sample of Duofold fabric, 


° and description of garments. 
wdo O Ee Perey sy ro) ea 


Underwear ee 


Send for interesting sample. 














Zeiss Zeilklein huntina 
telescope sight inG. & Hl 
patented gq. d. mounting 


Get this Supreme Winchester 














NEW Griffin é& Howe 
Finished Model 54 


Bry this fine Winchester with Griffin & Howe klein hunting telescope 
restyling and additions. You will have a rifle sight with thong-sewed sole-leather 
which is a buy second to none in the world. carrying ‘scope case (not shown) 

Caliber .30 Govt. '06, .270 Win., 7 mm., 250--3000 Sa¥.. Our price. any M. 54 Winchester 
or .22 Hornet. G. & H. special inlet standard cheek-rest caliber, $132.50; for .35 Whelen 
of walnut, steel =e a So tip, Lyman $147.50. Without ‘scope and mounting, $80.00 or $95.00 
No. 48 receiver sight, q. d. front sight cover, q.d. sling me . . = andi tik miele 
swivels and Whelen shooting gun-sling. G. & H. patented yck"ta*uny Seenran Atk for estimates, New lot'af shop-worn and wood 
q. d. telescope sight mounting, and Zeiss or Hensoldt Zeil- guna, and G. & H. descriptive folders, FREE. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. Makers of Fine Rifles Dept. F, 202 E. 44th Street, New York City 






















A Sensational New Skeet Gun 
410 Bore Single Trigger Beavertail Forend 


The Old Reliable PARKER GUN 


PARKER BROTHERS - Master Gun Makers - 28 CHERRY ST., MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 














THE BEST 


SMOKING 





mia: 


IN THE WORLD] 
r 


Drinkless 
KAYWOODIE 








PURER SMOKE 


° 
5I o BETTER TASTE 


Prominent University scien- 
tists prove it after testing all 
the world’s best known pipes 


‘ 





on the absolutely accurate 


Jensen Smoke Tester* 

@ 51% purer smoke—51% better taste from 
your tobacco—proved by more than 410 
tests— proof whytwomillion smokers have 
bought Drinkless Kaywoodie. Scientific 
research, precision workmanship, finest 
briar, the new Drinkless attachment, these 
are the secret of proper combustion. Learn 
what it means to you in pleasure. Get a 
new Drinkless Kaywoodie today. Yox | 
want the best smoking pipe in the world. 
* Proof supplied on 

request 
Send for complete 
information about 
the new Drinkless 
Kaywoodie and 
the world’s most 
beautiful catalog 
of pipes in full col- 
ors. Enclose 10c 
for mailing. 

Dept. S 1, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., | 
Empire State Building, New Y ork City. Established 1851 | 





as far as success at shooting goes; be- 
cause he may keep thinking that he is not 
careful enough—when he is really being 
too careful, though in a nervous way. 
When the sights are correctly aligned 
on the target and the trigger is pressed 
without a jerk, the shot scores—assuming 
that the weapon itself is all right. Know- 
ing this, why should you hold back on the 
shot? I know rifle marksmen who actually 
cause themselves to miss by fiddling too 
long on the aim. If you get the weapon 


properly “on”, time after time, yet wait 
for the next exact alignment, you are 
wearing yourself out needlessly and in- 


creasing the likelihood of a miss. 

The longer you hold a gun in position 
the less steady it is, and the more your 
mind wanders from the aim. In a moment 


| you wish you had fired sooner, then you 


become vexed and blaze away on an align- 
ment decidedly less perfect than the one 
you had at first. 

So, “let go”. Slow shooting is hard 
work instead of sport. And it is of less 
practical value than snappy shooting. Par- 
ticularly with a revolver, speed is every- 
thing ; no one can hold a revolver at arm's 
length for long without its wabbling; 
and even if this could be done, most of 
the practical uses for a sidearm are occa- 
sions for quick work. 


THE PARKER .410 SKEET MODEL 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HE old reliable Parker Brothers of 

Meriden, Connecticut, manufacturers 
of fine shotguns, is the first concern we 
have heard from that builds a special 
.410-gauge Skeet Model to meet the fe- 
quirements of those who desire to use 
the new three-inch .410-gauge ammuni 
tion. 

This gun, which we illustrate in the 
plainest grade, will be furnished in any 
of the well-known Parker models upon 
special order. It is bored with an eye to 


| giving the most even distribution of shot 


attainable. Some guns made for skeet are 
good for little else. The average gun, 
bored to give the maximum spread of shot 
at twenty yards, may be a very excellent 
skeet gun in the hands of a fast shot and 
yet be a distinctly unsportsmanlike weapon 
to use at average game ranges because 
of its inherent ability to cripple. 

The ideal .410-bore, in my opinion, 
should make a good skeet pattern at 
twenty-five yards, which should mean that 
it would make good game patterns at 
thirty-five and over. Such boring, of 
course, cannot be done in a rough-and- 
ready way, particularly when dealing with 
such a small caliber. One cannot simply 
put a reamer in the end of the tube and 
automatically bore out so many thou- 
sandths of an inch to standard specifica- 
tions. The gun must be patterned fre- 
quently and the barrel adjusted by hand 
until a perfect distribution of shot is 
secured. This requires expert workman- 
ship. 

Mr. Wilbur Parker advises me that 
their .410-gauge Skeet Gun is bored to 
give a 20-inch pattern at thirty-five feet 
from the right barrel and a 30-inch pat- 


The new Parker Brothers 
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tern at twenty-two yards from the left 
barrel. That, to their minds, is what a 
real skeet pattern should be, although, as 
he says, there are some who argue for 
25- and 26-yard patterns. Personally, | 
vote with them, I doubt that many men 
could get on their outgoing birds at twelve 
yards. I know only two men who can 
shoot as quickly as that, and the average 
fellow will get on most of his outgoing 
targets about five yards beyond the No, 8 
post. At the same time, the very generous 
pattern of the right barrel will be of emi- 
nent assistance on incoming targets. As 
the standard Parker skeet gun is an 
automatic-ejector, single-trigger weapon, 
the shooter has no difficulty in firing 
either barrel first. 

Incidentally, the Parker single trigger 
is now made of rustless steel, which is 
another step insuring reliability. 


The Skeet Model is, of course, made 
in all other gauges, the 20-bore being 


particularly recommended, and for which 
they claim the same generous patterns 
available in the .410 at skeet ranges, plus 
good game patterns at forty yards. 

The .410 Skeet Model is provided with 
a semi-beavertail fore-end, which is neces- 
sary on a weapon having such narrow 
barrels, automatic ejectors and single trig- 
gers. It may be had in all standard speci- 
fications as to barrel length, pitch and 
drop of stock. 

Personally, I am looking forward to the 
day when I can use one of these new .410- 
eauge guns on quail. For the Southern 
shooter who has plenty of birds but who 
is not particularly interested in making a 
record for himself, these little guns open 
a new field of adventure. They are to the 
hunter what extremely light dry-fly tackle 
is to the fisherman. 

As one gets on in years he has less de- 
sire to drag home a big bag and certainly 
far less desire to lug around a heavy gun. 
It should not be at all difficult to kill one’s 
limit on game with this .410, and the 
gratifying knowledge that you are putting 
a handicap on your marksmanship and 
giving your game a better show will add 
to your pleasure afield. In my opinion, 
the .410-gauge, when used with a three- 
inch shell firing 34 of an ounce of shot 
should be the quail gun of the future 


THOSE HEAVY .38 SPECIALS 
By Philip B. Sharpe 
CS" YOTERS who fondle their pet side 


arms for the .38 Special cartridge have 
for years been demanding bigger and bet- 
ter bangs with each pull of the trigger. 
Most of us have tried special reloads, step- 
ping up the velocity—and incidentally the 
pressure—in an effort to place the pet gun 
and cartridge in the killing class with the 
45. 

At last comes the answer to the shoot- 
ers’ prayers. Factories are meeting the 
demands for new and more powerful car- 
tridges for these guns. 

Progressive-burning powder is the an- 
swer, and this writer is informed that the 
new loads are safe in any Colt or Smith 
and Wesson gun. Persons using the Span- 
ish junk do so at their own risk, and it 
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is highly recommended that they leave the 
new loads alone. 
Western has improved their 200-grain 
Super-Police load, with quite safe pres- 
sures and a velocity of 750 feet per second. 
Peters matches this load with a 200-grain 
bullet having a contour almost identical 
with the .38 Colt Special bullet. It starts 


off at 750 feet per second and at 100 yards | 
is still traveling at 692. Because of the | 
bullet contour, the Western has the great- | 


er smash, although the energy of both is 
250 foot pounds—eight pounds less than 
the standard 158-grain bullet at 860 foot 
seconds muzzle velocity. 


ETERS has developed a new high- 

velocity load using the 158-grain bullet. 
This load has a muzzle velocity of 950 f.s. 
and an energy of 316 foot pounds. The 
load is resplendent with nickel-plated cases 
and copper-plated bullets, a choice of all- 
lead or metal-point projectiles being of- 
fered. 

The latest achievement before me, how- | 
ever, is Remington's new load, developed 
in conjunction with Smith & Wesson, Inc. 
This new load is known as the “.38-44 
Smith & Wesson Special,” and is so 
marked on the box and on the cartridge- | 
case head. It is manufactured in metal 
point only, uses the 158-grain bullet and 
delivers this popular pellet at a speed 
of 1100 feet per second from a 5-inch | 
barrel. Other velocities are taken with | 
the standard six-inch barrels. 

Based on this velocity at the muzzle, a 
little figuring indicates that the theoretical 
energy is 423.5 foot pounds! This tops 
anything in the shape of a factory load 
for any hand-gun. 

In the heavy Smith & Wesson .38-44 | 
revolver and in the Colt “Shooting Mas- 
ter,” the recoil of the Remington load is 
not excessive—not more than the standard 
load in the standard-weight guns. It is 
comfortable to shoot in the lighter weap- 
ons, but in the two-inch Detective Special, 
a cylinder full is enough to satisfy any ex- | 
perimenter. This little 2l-ounce gun was | 
never built for the heavy loads. 

In the standard 3l-ounce S. & W. Mil- | 
itary six-inch gun, the noise and recoil of | 
the Peters High-Velocity, the Peters 200 
and the Western 200 cannot be told apart | 
by a careful shooter. The Remington | 
speaks a piece all its own, but muzzle flash | 
is noticeably absent. This is also true of | 
the other loads. Progressive-burning pow- | 
der, built for short barrels, is the answer. 

The new metal points are designed for a 
combination of high-speed and target use. 
The police officer, using metal points, has | 
more effective killing power at his com- | 
mand, particularly for use against bandits | 
in cars. The bullet loses less of its energy | 
in penetrating the body of the car. 

During the past few years, this writer | 
has abandoned testing for penetration in| 
“pine boards.” It is difficult to secure uni- 
form stock and it is surprising what a 
vast amount of lumber is required by a 
single box of ammunition. 

Bundles of pulp-paper magazines which 
have never been opened serve admirably 
lor this work. By carefully directing shots, 
each bundle allows five shots, placing them 
similar to those on the five-spot in a card 
pack. Care must be taken not to shoot too 
closely together or too close to the edge, 
else the value of the shot is lost. It is also 
surprising how uniform the penetrations 
and smash can be. 

Tests with the Peters High-Velocity 
load show an average of twelve magazines 
penetrated, and about 1%4 magazines torn 
through beyond the resting place of the 
bullet. The metal-point bullet showed an 
average of 17 magazines to the resting 
Place, tearing 114 magazines beyond. 

Peters, Remington and Winchester 
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STOPS ANY GAME 


ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 
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Super 38 


AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 


ROM the Everglades to Hudson 
Bay, knowing sportsmen depend on 
this rugged, hard-hitting, straight- 
shooting Colt Super .38 Automatic 
Pistol—chambered to shoot the pow- 
erful, high velocity 38 Automatic 
cartridge. 


A Thoroughbred Big Game Gun 


Built on the .45 frame and identical, ex- 
cept for caliber,with the famousGovernment 
Model .45 Automatic, the Colt Super .38 is 
made to withstand the hard knocks of travel, 
camping and the gruelling abuse of big 
game hunting. Hundreds of inspections and 
tests are made that not a single flaw of ma- 
terial and workmanship shall mar its smooth 
and positive operation. A truly big game 
gun of great shocking power with grip, feel 
and action that command confidence. 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


9 Shot Magazine 

Heavy .45 Caliber Frame 
Perfect balance 

Fast, sure action 

Full, firm grip 

Checked, arched housing 
Quick magazine release 
Patridge Type sights. 
Shoots the New Super .38 cartridge 
with velocity of 1300 foot seconds. 


POWERFUL— FAST—ACCURATE —UNFAILING 


The Super .38 comes equipped with both "aot seeeeteseseeenase seeeeee 

manual and automatic safety locks — and H COLT's PATENT Fire ARMS Mra. Co. FS-7 
is always ready for that instant emergency Hartford, Connecticut 

when only a Colt will do. Biggame hunters, 
trappers, explorers ..... everyone who 
requires a powerful arm of proven accuracy oe 
and dependability find the Colt Super .38 
without equal. The coupon will bring you 
detailed specifications and price. 


COLT’S 





I am interested in your Super .38 Model. Please 
send me catalog containing full particulars. 


Street_ 


City... a a State 


PATENT FIRE MFG. CO. tountenicur 
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LYMAN 430 SCOPE 


Hunting this Fall with a scope sight is an experience which you will 
thoroughly enjoy. The Lyman 438 Scope with 3-power Bausch & 
Lomb lenses represents a fine value for the money. Fits 
practically all rifles. Excellent for targets also. Price with 
¥\% minute click rear mount $27.50. With closely adjustable 


mount $20. 
Write for free folders 





Knobs can be zeroed 
after targeting for 
shortest range. Mount 
only $9.75 


wart e 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 
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A JONAS ’ 
MASTER MOUNT vy: 








rc 
“That Old Ram Cost Me ma 


Days .--and Days 
of Hard Work 


..+ a wary old rascal-smart enough to 
find the toughest spots ina country that 
stands on EDGE!... Naturally I wanted 
this hard-earned scalp to have the BEST 
mounting I could get. I must say I’m glad 
I sent it to Jonas-because I’m more than 
pleased with the natural,life-like expres- 
sion of this prize trophy ... and with its 
low cost.”” 


YOUR Hard-Earned TROPHY 
Deserves the BEST 


When you've expended money, time 
and effort to secure a handsome trophy 
you naturally want it to have the artistic 
treatment that will make it LIVE again 
for you-the kind of treatment that makes 
big-game hunters and museums from 
every part of the world send their rarest 
and most valuable trophies to JONAS. 


Natural as Life Itself! 


JONAS MOUNTS , 
are made by master / 
craftsmen - Artists of f } 
















the first rank - Natur- 
alists who devote 
their lives toRE- i oe 
CREATING wild- A>. 
life for sportsmen. 
ith their exact 
knowledge of ani- 
mal anatomy, they 
produce mounts that 
are recognized the 
world over as actual 
re-creations of the 
LIVING, BREATH- 
ING animal-just as 
you saw him in his 
natural surround- 
ings. These famous 
craftsmen are ready 
to pour out their skill 
on your trophy-to 
preserve the mem- 
ories of your hunt-to 
give youa wont? that Fi 
makes your big trip ™, < 
live forever. Best of «? 
all,Jonas mounts cost - A 
no more- often less! 


WRITE FIELD GUIDE 
today for FRE — and CATALOG 

Beautiful Art Catalog shows famous Jonas 
mounts, rugs, robes, novelties-everything 
for the sportsman’s den or office. Valuable 
illustrated FIELD GUIDE tells all about 
care of trophies in the field. Shows how to 
properly -skin animals for mounting, take 
measurements, preserve skins-everything 
you need to know from the moment you 
pull the trigger. BOTH yours for the asking. 
Write for them today! 


a & 
JONA 
BROS. 
a _5:¢ ee 
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Colorado 

















NOSKE Rifle 
Telescope—Model 1933 


Telescope and mount $40.00 
Mount with micrometer windage $20.00 


R. NOSKE, San Carlos, California 
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standard loads, fired for comparison, stop 
in 11, tear through 12, and tear nearly 
half way through 13. 

The Remington metal-point .38-44’s av- 
erage penetration is 20 magazines, tearing 
through pages of the 22nd. The penetra- 
tion of this cartridge is the greatest of 
any loads fired, and destruction compares 
favorably with the Peters High-Velocity 
during the last half of the journey. Pene- 
tration is “clean” for a longer period, 
however. 

The 200-grain loads of both Peters and 
Western, despite their different contours, 
show about the same penetration. These 
usually stop in the 9th magazine, tearing 
through to the middle of the 11th. 

In firing into magazines, the recovered 
bullets are always badly mutilated. Their 
reaction in the pulp paper is similar to 
that in flesh and bones. They invariably 
| keyhole and tumble, with two-thirds of 
their journey still to go. The effect on the 
paper, about six magazines deep, is often 
such that a clean hole the size of a half- 
dollar is torn through an entire magazine, 
and the “discs” fall out when the bundle 
is opened. 

As might be expected, the lead bullets 
mutilate the magazines more than the 
metal points. The direct comparison of 
the two Peters High-Velocity loads in- 
dicates this. By the same token, the metal 
points give practically the same destruc- 
tive effect, but in a delayed action, pene- 
trating deeply before the bullet finally 
keyholes and thereby destroys its shape. 









The greatest smashing effect is found 
in the 200-grain loads. Magazines are 
almost demolished by these brute slugs, 
For the man who uses his weapon for 
game or for defense, this load is to be 
recommended as delivering the greatest 
actual “shock.” 

To those who desire to know the depth 
of penetration, it is easily figured when 
one considers that the 176-page magazines 
used measure one-half inch in thickness 
when tightly bundled. 

Another decided improvement in the 
new .38 Special shells will readily be 
appreciated by shooters and reloaders 
alike—a new type of “solid-head shell,” 
It seems that makers have introduced this 
shell unheralded and that few shooters 
have been aware of it. A couple of years 
ago, reloaders noticed that in swaging 
the shell, the manufacturers drew it down 
thin at the head. The punch which swaged 
the primer pocket, however, formed a 
“cup” inside the shell, with the flash hole 
in the center. 

A new type of construction forms the 
shell head more solidly, flush on the in- 
side, similar to that found on the auto- 
matic-pistol shells. This safety margin 
greatly lessens the danger of shells split- 
ting at the head when they are reloaded 
with heavy charges. 

Colt and Smith & Wesson have given 
shooters several new products within the 
past year or so. Ammunition makers are 
keeping pace. At last we shooters seem 
to be getting a good break. 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


| .35 NEWTON 
Capt. Curtis: 
| I fell heir, several years since, to a .35 New- 
ton rifle and have been kicked about by it many 
times. I can do no more bear or moose hunting 
as I am too old now, but still shoot deer. This 
gun is too destructive with normal loads. Will 
the .35 Whelen or .350 Magnum M.C. bullets fit 
my gun? If so, I can take a 220-grain slug and 
work up a very nice deer load. What do you 
think of the breech mechanism of this gun? 
have often wondered if it is really safe with the 
tremendous charge it shoots. 

Grorce Wma. SEVENMAN. 


Ans.—I would advise you to discard that 
Newton for deer hunting. The cartridge as you 
say is entirely too destructive. The recoil is en- 
tirely too heavy for your comfort. Such a load 
was never required for any game found on this 
continent. Of course, you can work up a reduced 
load, but in doing that, I would suggest that you 
stick to the standard Western bullet with which 
the manufacturers will be glad to supply you 
upon special order. 

I have never done any reloading with this 
cartridge, so I cannot advise you of a good re- 
duced charge for it but I really do think that 
you would be better off in the end if you secured 
a lighter rifle, such as a Model 55 Winchester 
for the .30-30 cartridge or, if you prefer, a bolt- 
action arm, let us say a Remington Model 30 
| for the .32 Remington rimless load, both of which 
are all you require for deer. 

As a matter of fact, I have never particularly 
cared for the Newton. The design of the bolt 
and receiver is excellent but, aside from that, 
the guns never attained a very high reputation. 
They were poorly stocked in most instances and 
they never reached a very high standard of 
construction. 

SuootinG Eprtor. 


RELINED BARRELS 
Capt. Curtis: 

I would appreciate it very much if you would 
give me the address of some gunsmiths who are 
equipped to reline .45-70 caliber or similar rifles 
to .22 calibre or .22 Hornet. Also, do you think 
that such a rifle, relined, would be satisfactory 
for *chuck and target shooting? 

I want a long-barrelled (30 or 32 inches), 
| heavy .22 or .22 Hornet single-shot rifle and 
thought that this might be the cheapest way of 


getting it.  e 
H. V. Kerr. 


Ans.—I presume that you refer to either a 
Model ’86 Winchester .45-70 lever-action or a 
Springfield single-shot musket of that caliber. 
In neither case do I think the resulting rifle 
would warrant the cost of relining for the .22 
rim-fire or .22 Hornet cartridge. It can be 
done, but I venture to state that equipping the 
rifle with a new barrel would be cheaper in 
the end. 

Of course, there are lots of .22s being re- 
lined with standard rifle-lining tubes which are 





made in Europe for that purpose, but I don’t 
think they can be applied to such large caliber 
rifles. In consequence, a special tube would 
have to be made. 

The process used in relining is very simple. 
It merely means that they have to bore out the 
barrel to be converted to a given diameter 
which is slightly smaller than that of the tube 
involved. They then heat the barrel to expand 
it and drive the tube into it and cut it off 
at both ends and then chamber it at the breech. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


A SPOTTING ’SCOPE 
Capt. Curtis: 
lease advise me what power binoculars or 
field glasses and what power telescope is necessary 
to spot targets for small-bore shooting at two 
hundred yards. 
ARNOLD ZAVELL. 


Ans.—At two hundred yards you would re- 
quire a very powerful glass to spot small-bore 
bullet holes in a target. A forty-power mag- 
nification would be the most desirable. You can 
secure such a glass from F. Stoeger & Sons 
for $32.00 which is really excellent. A prismatic 
monocular of eighteen power, such as is made 
by Zeiss, would be very expensive. It would 
cost you $106.00 without the tripod. 

There is also a very good one made by the 
Bausch and Lomb Company in this country of 
19'4-power, costing $55.00. 

SHootine Epitor. 


THE .25-20 
Cart. Curtis: ; 
I am considering purchasing a .25-20 rifle with 
which I intend to hunt such game as geese, 
swamp rabbits and squirrels. Occasionally a shot 
at wild turkey, bobcats and other small game 
presents itself. Is this rifle too powerful to shoot 
at the above-mentioned game? fs this rifle suit- 
able for deer hunting? . 
There are two rifles I have in mind. One is 
the Remington Model 25 repeater and the other 
is the Winchester Model 92 carbine, solid frame. 
Is it not true that a solid-frame rifle shoots more 
accurately than a take-down rifle? In your opin- 
ion, which cne of the above-mentioned rifles 
would you prefer? How far, on level ground, 
will one of these rifles shoot? 
Bruce C. Oak.ey, Jr. 


Ans.—Using the plain lead bullet with black- 
powder loads, the .25-20 is not too powerful for 
swamp rabbits, squirrels, geese and wild turkey 
but with the hich-epeed load and a sixty-grain 
hollow-point bullet at 2,200 ft. velocity, it would 
tear them beyond all usefulness. This cartridge 
is not powerful enough for deer. There is no 
such thing as an all-round rifle for both small 
and large game. I would recommend nothing 
less than a .30-30 for deer, The use of the .25-20 
will result in too many of them being wounded 
and crippled. : : <3 

Of the two models you have in mind, it 1s 
entirely a matter of personal preference. I 
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est, however, that you get a solid- 

wit bey e as they are always more accurate. 
No rifle will shoot any distance on the level. 
Trajectory has to be taken into consideration 
the minute the bullet leaves the muzzle. How- 
ver, if you sight in your rifle for 100 yards 
oe ou have to hold over on turkey and 
al up to 150 yards. e : 
8 SuootinGc Epiror. 


JUST A MATTER OF CHOICE 


apt, CURTIS: 5 , , 
OH would like some information concerning the 


Colt New Service Model revolver and the Colt 
single-action Frontier Model, both in .38 Special 
caliber. Which of these guns is the most de- 
pendable and most durable? Which would you 
recommend for use in trapping and prospecting 
in the southwestern part of the United States 
and for trapping in northern Canada? Have 
either of these guns a tendency to shoot loose ? 
Has the .38 Special — enough power to 
i mountain lion! 
Lill » treed Norman H. WIeEsE. 


Ans.—The choice between the double-action 
and single-action revolver is ——- one of 
personal preference. They are equally dependable 
and Sarable, For a man who is going to use it 
principally from horseback, I would recommend 
the single-action because it is the safest arm to 
use mounted. If a horse flinches and rears on 
the explosion of the first charge, there is no 
chance of an accidental discharge afterwards, 
until the gun is deliberately recocked, but, for 
your purpose, I would as soon have one as the 
other. 3 ye. 

One will have just as much killing power as 
the other, as they both use the same load. 

Suootine Epirtor. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 63 


Capt. Curtis: 

I am contemplating purchasing one of the 
new Winchester Model 63 automatic rifles and 
shall appreciate it very much if you will give 
me the benefit of your opinion on this gun and 
your advice as to the best sights to equip it with 
for squirrel and other small-game shooting. Would 
it be possible and advantageous to mount one of 
the Lyman No. 438 telescope sights on it? 

4 Matt Jones. 


Ans.—You cannot make a better choice for 
general small-game shooting than the new Model 
63 automatic rifle. I don’t think, however, that 
you would find the Lyman No. 438 telescope or 
any other telescope on a .22 of any advantage 
for rapid-fire shooting, though it would be for 
still shots. 

I am inclined to think that. if I were buying 
the rifle for long-range .22 shooting at crows, 
woodchuck and other species of vermin, I would 
get a heavier bolt-action weapon*if a telescope 
is to be used. While, for moving shots at squir- 
rels, rabbits, etc., the Model 63 Winchester is 
an advantage, I don’t think any automatic gun 
lends itself particularly well to telescopic sights. 

SuHootinG Epitor. 


8 MM. MAUSER 


Cart. Curtis: 

I have a gun that is supposedly a German 
Mauser. On the receiver is stamped ‘“‘Gew. 98, 
V.C.S. Suhl 1916, apentnes 1905” and a 
stamped crown just above this. Would you 
please tell what the gun is and what it is worth? 

Also, how can I get the magazine floor-plate 
out? It is an 8 mm. bolt-action. 

Kennetu HucGues. 

Ans.—The rifle is, as you suppose, a standard 
German military Mauser made at the Spandau 
Arsenal in 1916, in the factory of V. Chris 
Schilling, who, though a maker of excellent 
sporting rifles, produced a lot of the military 
rifles used by the army during the War. 

The magazine floor-plate is easily removed by 
pressing against the little clip in the stock on 
the bottom of the plate, wit 
knife or other small instrument. 

The rifle shoots the standard 8 mm. rimless 
cartridge, as loaded by Remington, with a 170- 
grain bullet. This gives a velocity of 2550 ft. 
per second, The gun has no great value, being 
a military weapon. I should say, since it is 
obviously in used second-hand condition, that 
it is worth about $10.00 or $15.00 but, of 
course, this depends on how good its condition is. 

SxHootine Eprror. 


the point of a 


MUZZLE LOADING 


Cart. Curtis: 

I have recently gained possession of a muzzle- 
loading rifle of the Kentucky type. It is in ex- 
cellent condition. Would it be best to shoot the 
conical- or the round-ball type of bullet? I have 
not been able to find a bullet mould as yet. These 
gums are supposed to have a greased patch for 
the bullet. are they not? 

The bullet size is about .45 caliber. 

Vayne YARELO. 


Ans.—I would suggest that you use conical 
bullets with a greased patch in your old Ken- 
tucky rifle but, by the way, that may offset the 
need for the bullet mould. You will undoubtedly 
find through experimentation that some standard 
size of buckshot, when wrapped in a linen patch. 
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will just fit the gun snugly and that will save 
you al] the bother of moulding special bullets 
and securing the mould to make them. 

presume you know how it is done. The best 
way to gauge your powder charge in a rough 
way is to lay a bullet in the palm of your hand 
and then pour powder over it until a cone of 
powder just conceals the bullet. You can then 
make a little powder measure out of some old 
empty rifle shells to dip out your loads in the 
future. All you have to do is take, say, a .30-06 
shell after you have ascertained how much pow- 
der is required, fill it with wder and then 
cut it down until it will just hold that amount 
of powder-and no more. 

our the powder charge in the barrel, then 
lay your greased patch on the muzzle, set the 
bullet on top of it and drive it down until it is 
flush with the muzzle. Then cut off the excess 
portions of the linen patch that overlap the 
muzzle with a sharp knife and drive the patched 
bullet home on top of the powder with a ram-rod. 

SuootinG Epiror. 


A NICE RELIC 


Cart. Curtis: 

I would like you to answer some questions 
about an old revolver that I own. This gun has 
a barrel almost five inches long. It is a percus- 
sion-cap revolver firing five shots and is a single- 
action. The cylinder looks as if it has a ship, 
several rifles stacked together with an old cannon 
and a coat of arms engraved upon it. 

This gun is in good condition for an old one. 
The barrel is octagon in shape and is rifled. 
Upon the top of the barrel the words “ 
Whitney, N. Haven” are stamped. This gun, as 
near as I can make out, is .32 caliber. 

I understand that Eli Whitney once was a 
gunsmith. I would like to know if he made this 
gun and the caliber of it. Also, I would like to 
know its value. 

Davip Reay. 


Ans.—Eli Whitney, who was also the inven- 
tor of the cotton gin, designed the Whitney re- 
volver and also several Whitney rifles. The one 
in question I believe is what is known as the 
Beals’ Patent. He made several different models 
between 1856 and 1863. 

The Ring Trigger Percussion Revolver, made 
in 1856, was .31 caliber. The Whitney Hand- 
Turning Revolver, made about the same time, 
was .31 caliber. The Center Hammer Percussion 
Revolver, made in 1855, was .28 caliber and the 
5-shot Percussion Pocket Revolver, .31 caliber. 
The one he made for the Federal Government 
during the Civil War, known as the Whitney 
6-shot Percussion Navy Revolver, was .36 cal- 
iber. They were never very rare and conse- 
quently of no great value. 

Whether yours is one of the .31 caliber or 
.36 caliber I cannot definitely say, but I think 
it is .31 caliber as it is the Percussion Pocket 
Revolver model which was a 5-shot arm. 

Suootine Eprror. 


SELECTING A BULLET 


Capt. Curtis: 

The Western Cartridge Company in loading 
the .30-06 (22 gr.) ana the 7 mm. (175 gr.) 
cartridges use a metal bullet with a small area 
of lead exposed at the tip. The Remington Com- 
pany, on ie other hand, uses in these cartridges 
a hollow-point metal-clad bullet. 

Could you advise me, from your experience, 
which of these two types of bullets you consider 
most effective? While I am interested in loads for 
moose and elk, I am also desirous of obtaining 
a bullet that will expand properly on deer. 

It occurred to me that the hollow-point bullet, 
when driven at velocities not exceeding 2200 
to 2400 or possibly not exceeding 1800 to 2000 
foot-seconds, at the range at which game might 
be killed, might not expand properly on the rela- 
tively soft tissues of deer. 

D. P. Dickie. 


Ans.—It depends entirely upon what you want 
to use the bullet for. The Western Company’s 
short exposed-point bullets for the .30-06 and 
7 mm. were intended for heavy game where deep 
penetration is required before they mushroom. 
Neither of these bullets would be so desirable 
for general shooting in this country, on game 
such as deer, sheep, goats, caribou, elk, etc., as 
the more easily expanded type such as the hollow 
points produced by Remington in the same weight 
or by the Western Company in their lighter 
weight bullets. 

While the Remington Company makes the 
hollow-point 220-grain, a more desirable bullet 
for heavy American game such as moose, because 
of its extensive mushrooming quality, they also 
produce a completely jacketed bullet, but with 
the jacket made very thin at the point, which 
has a similar effect to the short exposed point of 
the Western Company’s. This should be used 
only for heavy, thick-skinned game. 

Probably the best load for deer is the special 
deer cartridge produced by the Western Car- 
tridge Company, using a soft-nose 180-grain 
bullet at 2645 ft. velocity. It expands beauti- 
fully and doesn’t mutilate too much, as some of 
the more powerful loads do. The_hollow-point 
180-grain Western is sometimes far too pun- 
ishing on deer, as I have learned to my sorrow, 
because of its 2750 foot velocity. 

Snootinec Epitor 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


“ COSSACK" 


You could play a fire-hose on my new Buck Skein 
Jacket, and though the force of water would knock 
you over, not a drop could seep through, This pro- 
cess, developed exclusively for me by Dupont, will 
keep you bone dry in the worst storm. 

The new Buck Skein is constructed like talons 
of steel interlocking in a vise-like grip. Yet in spite 
of its hidden strength, it is as soft and velvety as 
a downy suede. Whether Buck Skein is worn by 
Admiral Byrd in the fierce gales of the Antarctic, 
or whether you subject it to the merciless grind of 
continuous wear, whether it be water, wind, or 
freezing cold, your Buck Skein will stand up to my 
guarantee, which is a LIFE-TIME GUARANTEE. 

For extra warmth note these features :—a soft 
fleece interlining AND the concealed knitted wrist- 
lets. These wristlets prevent cold winds from blow- 
ing up your arms; slashed pockets re-inforced with 
leather. The “‘Cossack” (pictured above) has the 
self-bottom band for extra wear; adjustable hip- 
straps and buckle. This same 100% waterproof 
Buck Skein is also made with a knitted worsted 
band and flap pockets as pictured below. Color: 
Buckskin Tan. Both styles buttoned or with gen- 
uine Talon Slide Fastener. 

Buck Skein at these low prices, 
in a rising market, is a miracle 

oe a berformed. These prices 

a 

* = will soon shoot up. So 

lose no time but see your 
dealer now. If he is all 
sold out, wrap up your 
check or money order 
in my coupon and I'll 
see you get the new 

(Slide Buck Skein. I'll prepay 

Fastener) all carrying charges. 


Baccof’ Sitéss, 0G 


% LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C10, New York City. 
See that I get my new waterproof Jacket 
in the style checked. (Check here) 
Cossack Jacket (See large picture) $4.50 
Knit Bottom Jacket (Small picture) 4.50 
Cossack 7 or Knit Bottom with 

the Talon Slide Fastener 5.500 





Knit Bottom 
(Waterproof ) 


Give neck band or chest size 
Here’s my check [] or money order [J 


Name 


Address 
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Great Eastern Skeet Championship 


N September 16th and 17th, the 
fifth annual Great Eastern States 
and National Telegraphic Cham- 
pionship shoot will be held at 

Lordship (Stratford), Connecticut. This 
is the Blue Ribbon skeet event of the year. 
Two hundred contestants are expected to 
be on hand, and probably twice that num- 
ber, from all parts of the country, will 
take part in the telegraphic shoot. 

Since skeet was originated eight years 
ago, and particularly since the Nation- 
al Skeet Association was formed, it has 
made unbelievable strides and is now 
one of the most popular sports in America ; 
as a matter of fact, it is a 100 per cent 
American sport, having been born on this 
side of the water. 

Last year, over 18,000,000 shells were 
burned at skeet alone! Today many men 
on business trips take their skeet guns 
along as well as their golf clubs. 

Recognizing the splendid and ve 
efforts of Mr. W. H. Foster of the Na- 
tional Sportsman Magazine, the National 
Skeet Association and the Remington Gun 
Club of Lordship, Connecticut, Frecp & 
STREAM wishes to do its part in promot- 
ing a greater interest in skeet. 

In order to further the sport of skeet 
shooting, Eltinge F. Warner, publisher of 
Fietp & SrrEAM, has offered the National 
Skeet Association the solid silver cup 
shown on this page, to be presented to the 
winning five-man team of the Great Fast- 
ern Skeet Championship. 

This trophy is to be a perpetual one. 
The silver plaque on the cup will be en- 
graved each year with the names of the 
winning team and those of the men who 
shot on it, and when and where the shoot 
was held. 

This purely American sport should take 
its place with tennis, golf, sailing and 
other national and international sporting 
events, each of which has an outstanding 
trophy, such as the Davis tennis cup, the 
Ryder golf trophy and the Lipton cup. 

The Fietp & StrEAM cup is to be shot 
for under the rules prescribed by the 
National Skeet Association and the club 
where the Championship shoot is held. It 
is to be retained by the club winning the 
Great Eastern Skeet Championship until 
the Championship is shot the following 
year. Small replicas of the cup will also 
be presented to each member of the win- 
ning team, to be possessed by each one 
permanently. 

This Frecp & StrEAM trophy will be 
offered for competition this year for the 
first time as emblematical of the Great 
Eastern States Team Championship. 
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The Lordship Cup 


281% inches high, 10°44 inches wide. Made 

of sterling silver and especially designed 

for Freon & StreEAM magazine by J. E. 
Caldwell & Company, Philadelphia 


If and when the National Skeet Asso- 
ciation authorizes a national shoulder-to- 
shoulder team championship event, this 
cup will be offered as emblematical of 
that championship event and will be held 
by the winning club each year. 

The order of the principal events at 
Lordship is as follows: 

On Saturday, the 16th: Great Eastern 
States Ladies Championship—a 100-target 
event. The Junior Championship for boys 
and girls under 16 years of age, which 
will be a 50-target event. Two separate 
events for the .410-Bore Eastern States 
Championship—one being contested for 
with the 24-inch shell and the other with 
the 3-inch shell. Each of them will be 
conducted on the 50-target basis. 

All of the above are shoulder-to-shoul- 
der events. 

On Sunday, the 17th: The Great East- 
ern States and National Telegraphic 
Championship, consisting of 100 targets 
and open to both teams and individuals. 
The Eastern States Championship, in each 
case, will be decided by shoulder-to-shoul- 
der competition at Lordship. A decision 
on the Telegraphic Championship will be 
made at the same time, and any team 
holding a registered shoot on any stand- 
ard skeet field on that date may make 
application to compete in this event. 

No less than four skeet fields have been 
set up in preparation for the big event 
and it is quite likely that electric variable 
timers will be installed on each one. 

All those interested in skeet should 
make every effort to attend this great 
shoot. It is to be the biggest thing of its 
kind ever staged anywhere, and is certain 
to make skeet history. 


THE GUN FOR SKEET 
By Thomas M. Parker 


MONG shotgun enthusiasts, interest 

in the comparatively new sport of 
skeet shooting has been growing like the 
proverbial snowball rolling downhill. The 
sport originated in Massachusetts and was 
known to a group of shooters in that state 
for some years past. However, it was 
not until the spring of 1926 that skeet, 
as now practiced, became known to the 
shooting public. The best example that 
occurs to the writer for illustrating the 
rapid growth of skeet since that year is 
the fact that in September, 1927, only 
seven men were known to have broken 
25x25 targets. By the end of 1928 the 
list of 25’ers had grown to seventy-eight; 
by January, 1930, to two hundred and 
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fifty-eight ; and at the present writing, 


exactly 1151 different persons are officially 
credited with perfect scores. During the 
past year, skeet made greater strides than 


during its entire previous history and it 
a safe bet that the present year will 
see more skeet clubs formed, more shoot- 
ers taking part in the sport, and more 
ammunition burnt on skeet fields than 
ever before. | ; ; 
In spite of the great interest shown in 
the sport, there has been a surprising lack 
of information available to the skeet 
novice on the subject of suitable guns. 
Shooters can roughly be divided into 
three classes: First, the game shot who 


is 

















The cup to be presented to each of the 
five men on the winning team and to be 
kept permanently by them 


has no particular interest in skeet for its 
own sake, but uses it as a means for out- 
of-season practice; second, the man who 
is already expert on the skeet field; and 
third, the novice, with little shooting ex- 
perience to aid him in the selection of a 
gun, The first man—the game shot— 
should, of course, use his field gun. Any 
gun that is satisfactory on quail, grouse 
or woodcock is bound to be very nearly 
right for skeet. Even the duck shooter had 
better stick to his close-shooting gun if 
his idea is to secure practice and not 
scores. A full-choke gun will handicap 
him at skeet. There is no question about 
that. However, there is no object in prac- 
ticing with a 6'4-pound cylinder gun in 
order to attain proficiency in the use of 
an 8-pound full-choke gun. The first-class 
skeet shot neither needs nor wants any 
advice. Any man who is breaking 88 per 
cent or better at skeet targets is, on the 
lace of it, pretty well gunned. It is the 
man who has done little or no skeet shoot- 
ing, but who wishes to excel at the sport, 
who is the recipient of the most con- 
tradictory and confusing advice. It is for 
him that the following data has been com- 
piled. 

The first thing that is usually consid- 
ered in buying a gun is the gauge. It is 
the writer’s opinion, and he realizes that 
it may sound radical to many, that, pro- 
vided the gun is a 20-bore or larger, the 
gauge is a matter of slight importance. 
All the other factors being the same— 


weight of gun, choke, recoil and balance— 
the larger bore will have a slight advan- 
tage, owing to its thicker pattern. But 
don’t decide on the gauge until a far more 
important question is answered: What 
weight of gun can the shooter handle with 
maximum efficiency ? 

To excel at skeet, speed and smooth- 
ness of handling are essential and no man 
can get speed if his gun is too heavy or 
poorly balanced. Most men can do their 
best work with a certain weight of gun 
and anything much heavier or much 
lighter will take birds off the score. The 
majority of men or women of average 
strength and, build will find that a ratio 
of 20:1 between their own weight and 
that of their gun is about right. Decide 
on the weight first and let that determine 
the gauge. 


HATEVER the gauge, it is a fallacy 
to pick a feather-weight gun for 
skeet. A 6'4-pound 12-gauge is a delight- 
ful weapon to carry when grouse shooting, 
where six to ten shots are fired in the 
course of a long day. Recoil is then of 


small account and every extra ounce of | 


carried weight feels like a pound at night- 
fall. But that same gun would not be the 
writer’s idea of a nice piece to shoot in a 
100-bird skeet match. Light guns are fine 
in the game field, but the gun for skeet 
should positively weigh not less than 6 
pounds for a 20-gauge, 634 pounds for a 
16, or 7% pounds for a 12, when used with 
standard skeet loads. The man who can- 
not handle a 744-pound gun with maximum 
speed will do far better to go to a smaller 
gauge, rather than to punish himself with 
a light 12. 

The following table sums up the writ- 





er’s opinions as to the weight of gun that | 


will best suit the average shooter: 


Shooter’s weight Gauge Charge Gun 
weight 

under 135 pounds 20 % oz. 6 Ibs. 
135-150 = £ ™ 634lbs. 

over 150 B La ee” 714,” 


Just about here, some aspiring shot, 
weighing about 120 pounds, is going to 
put up a wail like this: “You tell me not 
to use anything bigger than a 20. How 
can I possibly compete with men using 12- 
gauge guns? I've got to use a 12 or I 
might as well quit.” The answer is that 
the supposed supremacy of the 12 over 
the 20 at skeet is just about all bunk. The 
20 can be bored to spread its charge 
quite as wide as any p> and, with two 
guns of the same degree of choke, it is 
just as easy to put the pattern on the bird 
with one as with the other, the boastings 
of some small-bore fans notwithstanding. 
The advantage of the larger gun is not 
that it is easier to hit with, but that, 
because of its thicker pattern, it will make 
hits at longer range. If skeet targets were 
broken at 30 to 40 yards, the larger gun 
would have a decided edge, but they are 
not broken at those ranges or at least 
should not be. They are broken at from 5 





to 22 yards, and at those ranges the %- | 
ounce charge from a 20-gauge improved- | 


cylinder gun is very nearly 100 per cent 
effective. The puttering shot who lets his 
birds get over the opposite trap house 
before shooting will undoubtedly break 
more birds with a 12 than with a 20, but 
he won’t break very many with either. 
Don’t be a putterer! Learn to break your 
birds near Station 8 and you will find a 
20-gauge is all that is needed. Any slight 


advantage inherent in the bigger shot | 


charge of a 12 will be more than offset 
by the quicker and smoother handling of 
a piece suitable to your strength. 





One writer stated that he believed the | 


use of a 20-ganve gun handicapped its 


Kills Jack Rabbits 


at 130 Yards 
folate Maisto ac Pa alia 


SuperX 


LONG RANGE .22’s 


\\ 
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HE killing power of Western 

Super-X .22’s at remarkably long 
ranges is enthusiastically described in 
frequent letters received from ex- 
perienced shooters. Here’s one from 
W. A. Haughey of Burlington, Colo., 
in which he tells of dropping jack 
rabbits at 130, 140 and even 165 
yards, with Super-X cartridges in a 
rifle with a telescope sight. 


“GENTLEMEN: 


The slightly softer bullet in Super-X mush- 
rooms much better than other makes, and its 
accuracy is of the best. My rifle is sighted in 
to strike the point of aim at about 100 yards 
and it is very easy to place the bullets within 
an inch up to 125 yards. Under favorable con- 
ditions I have killed many prairie dogs and 
jack rabbits at 125, 130, 140 and even 165 yards. 

I do not say that a boy should take a light 
.22 repeater with open sights and shoot at 
game up to 180 yards, but a man who shoots 
500 rounds a week as I do, at natural targets, 
and has familiarized himself with the trajectory 
of his gun, and learned to estimate distance, 
can perform miracles with Super-X. This 
shooting is extermination of vermin. My vote 
is for Super-X!” 

The long range of Super-X is made possible by 
Western's patented Double Ac- 
tion powder. It gives Super-X 
.22's 50% more power — 26% 
greater speed. With hollow- 
point bullets they are even more 
effective on vermin and small 
game . . . Let us send you free 
Super-X leaflets and rifle shoot- 
ing booklets. Use the Coupon. 


Western Cartripce CoMPANY 
1022 Benton St., East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; 


San Francisco, Cal. 



















| Western Cantrivce Company 

| 1022 Benton St., East Alton, Ill. 

| Gentiemen: Please mail your free Super-X leaflets and 
| rifle shooting booklets. 
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HOPPE’S NO. 9 


makes every 
shot count 


In the field after big 
game, as well as 
small game, the rifle 
or shotgun free of 
leading, metal foul- 
ing, powder residue 
and rust, can always 
be depended upon. 

Take along a 2 oz. 
bottle of HOPPE’S 
NO. 9 on your hunt- 
ing trip and success will be yours. Easy 
to use, and it will keep your firearms 
accurate and like new. 

Sold by dealers, or send 10 cents for 
trial bottle. 

For the moving parts of your guns 
or fishing reels, use 


HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL 


Because of its purity, high viscosity and 
non-gumming quality, it is in demand by 
sportsmen everywhere. In 1 and 3 oz. cans. 
Trial can mailed for 15 cents. 





Send for our Gun Cleaning Guide and new rifle 
and shotgun cleaning instructions, Free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2310 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Advantages quickly recognized 
by shooters—patterns without 
breaks or blows—even, killing 
pattern on every shot—provides 
your bag of game and leaves no 
cripples—one barrel with com- 
pensator and tubes covers every 
kind of shooting, the equal of 
seven different barrels—tubes 
attached or detached in a mo- 
ment. For 12, 16, 20 ga. guns 
(single barrel), single shot, auto, 
repeating. Send for free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


utts \ompensator 
12. 16. 20 ga. Shotguns | 








EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS) 
and Pah wi ten, UE NALD 


OLT natural toned callers. 
Hard Rubbe 





r—no metal to freeze or stick. New Mallard 
Perfect Call, $1.25. Adj. Game Call, $1.50. Reg. Duck 
Call, $1.00 Reg. "Crow Call, $1.00. Goose Call, $1.50. 


P.s. OLT 


Dept. B, PEKIN, ILL. 
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owner 5 birds out of 25 as against a 12- 
gauge gun. Mr. Frank Rockwood, Jr., of 
Connecticut, was conceded by authorities 
of the National Skeet Shooting Associa- 
tion to be the best shot in the country last 
year and was picked as captain of the 
1931 All-American Skeet Team. Quoting 
from Skeet Shooting News: “Mr. Rock- 
wood shocts a Winchester pump equip- 
ped with poly-choke—20-gauge. His 1931 
record: A consistent high scorer in Con- 
necticut League matches. Tied for high gun 
at Lordship, Connecticut, Intersectional 
match, ran 74x75 on the shoot-off with 
Macone, to take second place. Won Peck 
trophy four times—96, 99, 98, 97. Won 
North-South shoot against Harvey Hood 
and Macone, with 96. Placed high in New 
England States shoot. Tied for runner-up 
in Connecticut State shoot.” The writer, 
using a 12-gauge gun, had the pleasure 
of tying with three other men for first 
place in the 1931 Michigan State shoot. 
| The scores were 96x100. The other three 
contestants used 20-gauge guns and in the 
shoot-off, first and second places went to 
the 20s with scores of 121x125 and 
144x150, respectively. Mr. Henry B. Joy, 
Jr., of Michigan, ran 134 straight targets 
with a 20-gauge gun, shooting under the 
| 1931 rules—a world’s record at the time. 
Imagine giving any of the men mentioned 
above 5 birds out of 25, or even one out 
of 25! 





N the question of choke, I believe that 

the improved cylinder or 45 per cent 
gun is the best in guns of 20-gauge or 
larger. Plain cylinder guns are often used, 
especially in 12-gauge, but a little choke 
is preferred by most shooters, at least for 
the first barrel. On double guns, the sec- 
ond barrel, which should be the right 
one, can hardly be too open. Almost every- 
one prefers short barrels for skeet, as they 
handle quicker and most guns bought for 
skeet are ordered with 26-inch barrels. 

No certain rules can be laid down for 
stock dimensions, but too much stress 
must not be placed on getting a perfect 
fit if high scores are desired. The novice 
will usually make the mistake of buying 
a gun that is too short for him and that 
has too much drop. A good stock for the 
average-sized man would be: Length 1434 
inches ; drop at comb, 1% inches and drop 
at heel, 234 inches—though this will not 
suit everyone. The stock should be of 
good size in thickness and depth from heel 
to toe and fitted with the highest grade 
of rubber recoil pad. 

Between a pistol or a straight grip 
| there is little choice, except as the in- 
| dividual may prefer one or the other. Each 
| style has its loyal advocates. Personally, I 
| would as soon use one as the other. In any 
| case, see that the grip is of a size to fit the 
| hand. On cheap guns, particularly, the 
stocks are often cut too small in all dimen- 
sions. A beaver-tail fore-end, in spite of 
the fact that it often looks like the dickens 
| is a mighty practical thing to have. 

Between double barrels and repeaters, 
there is little advantage one way or the 
| other. Certainly, the added magazine ca- 
| pacity of the pump or automatic is of no 
value, as it is strictly against the rules 
of most skeet clubs to have more than two 
shells in a gun at one time. An important 
feature in favor of the double gun is that 
it is undoubtedly safer in the hands of 
an inexperienced shooter. There is always 
the danger of that forgotten last shell 
lurking in the magazine of a repeater, only 
| to appear, with perhaps disastrous results. 
Of course, in the hands of men who un- 
derstand them, the repeating shotguns are 
|as safe as any and no gun can be alto- 
gether foolproof. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 












THREE WISE GROUSE 
(Continued from page 11) 


I was not quite ready to admit this, but I 
did gain in that moment some conception 
of what this sport of grouse shooting 
means to its devotees. And I was quick 
to admit that this fine bird was a trophy 
well worth having. 

We got no more that day. When we 
reached the atder patch below the house, 
we spent a few minutes in beating it for 
woodcock, but without success. Neverthe- 
less we were satisfied with our bags and 
climbed the slope of the hill into the set- 
ting sun quite at peace with the world. 

I made many trips thereafter to the 
hemlock clump, sometimes alone, some- 
times with the Doctor, occasionally with 
other friends. My grouse-shooting ambi- 
tions had crystallized into the taking of 
one or more of these three wise grouse. 
They came first on my list of appoint- 
ments. Almost every day I flushed at 
least one of them. Very often I flushed the 
three of them. Rarely—very rarely—I 
combed the entire hemlock clump and 
Vicinity again and again without putting 
up a bird. I knew then that someone had 
been there before me. So I promptly cross- 
ed the valley to the hillside directly op- 
posite. Here I would put up birds. 

Once I downed an old grouse on this 
opposite hillside and was much elated. 
Surely this was one of the three. That 
night I thought of calling the Doctor and 
telling him of my skill, but something 
made me forbear. The next day I flushed 
the three birds from the same old clump 
of hemlocks. 

I learned that I could never count on 
these grouse to repeat the same maneuver 
on successive days. Once, as my setter 


was making game in the vicinity of the. 


wild-apple trees at the head of the gulley, 
I deserted him and rushed hastily across 
the fence, where I flung myself down. The 
grouse came out of the thicket a moment 
later with his usual hubbub. But he did 
not dive toward the fence and use its 
cover for protection, as he had often 
done. He knew which side of the fence I 
was on; so he remained on the other side 
and twisted through the brush, finally 
crossing to my side when he was well out 
of range. I sent an ineffectual charge 
after him. 

On another day I took a friend with 
me who was armed only with a walking 
cane. I sent him down to patrol the lower 
reach of the clump and stayed on top 
myself. He reported later that he had 
flushed two birds, one of which he watch- 
ed for a full minute before it took wing 
from the foot of a hemlock. He said that 
he could have reached it with his cane. 
Both of these birds crossed to the opposite 
hill, and though we went after them we 
were unable to find them. 


GATHERED all the literature I could 

find which dealt with the ruffed grouse, 
in the hope that in one of these books or 
articles I would find a method of cir- 
cumventing these tricksters. I discovered 
a multitude of suggestions, but was never 
able to apply them successfully to my 
own case. That idea of having the un- 
armed friend along was one of them. It 
was pleasant for the friend but unprofit- 
able for me. 

Another idea offered by a certain sport- 
ing writer required three men. I persuaded 
the Doctor and a young chap of the neigh- 
borhood to accompany me. I lined them 
up according to directions and sent them 
on; the Doctor got the shot, but missed. 
Thereafter I deserted this literature. 

I took an occasional grouse in other 
parts of the surrounding country where 
they were less sophisticated. One day I 
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shot with a farmer who owned a fine | 
piece of land on an obscure road, and actu- 
ally took my limit. This was a case where 
marking down proved effective. The 
grouse flushed together from the edge of 
an old orchard, sailed across a meadow | 
and plumped down into a birch thicket. 
We were able to mark them down accur- | 
ately and on going to the birches flushed 
one bird after the other and bagged them 
with a right and a left. This was one of | 
the high points of my New England 
shooting experiences. 





HE season was drawing to a close. | 

Severe rain and wind storms had all 
but stripped the leaves from the trees, 
which rose gaunt and bare against a gray 
sky. The color had faded from the hill- | 
sides. There were sad tones now to sup- | 
plant the gay. The brook was roiled and | 
angry, and was no longer content to flow 
between its banks. Water covered the 
lower levels where the clumps of marsh 
grass stood, and pheasants had chosen | 
higher grounds for their roosting. Flight | 
woodcock were in, though in no great quan- | 
tity, and at night south-bound geese sound- 
ed their thrilling clangor overhead. 

Toward the close of one afternoon I |} 
came down the valley. I was disappoint- | 
ed, disgruntled. I had been out since morn- | 
ing and had not seen a single bird—wood- | 
cock, pheasant or grouse. Most of my | 
shooting hitherto having been done in the | 
fecund Louisiana country where game is | 
abundant and varied, I had not been able 
as yet to cultivate that philosophy which 
keeps a hunter happy though gameless. | 
No one is more aware than I of the fact | 
that the size of the game bag is but a 
small part of a day afield. Yet, like most 
men, I do like to burn a little powder. I 
like at least to have sight of game, even 
if I do not take any. 

When I came abreast of the hemlock 
clump, I stopped and debated with myself , 
for a moment or two whether the effort | 
of beating it would be worth while. It was | 
growing late; perhaps it would be better | 
to work one or two of the woodcock cov- | 
erts before daylight drained from the | 
sky. A bright optimism returned, how- 
ever, to bolster me. I climbed the slope | 
and made for that brief splash of ever- 
greens on the somber hillside. 

From one large hemlock in particular 

I had often flushed one or more birds. I | 
advanced on it cautiously this day, gun at | 
the ready. Not a bird moved. I turned 
my eyes toward the wild-apple trees, won- 
dering if the grouse were there. Conclud- 
ing that they were, I took a few steps 
forward. A grouse got up, twisting wildly 
to put the bole of another hemlock be- 
tween him and me—a familiar and usually 
effective ruse. 
_ But this time I was not caught napping. 
So near to the tree was I that a single 
quick step took me beyond it. The grouse 
was beating frantically across an open 
space for a birch thicket. He made this co- 
vert just as I pulled on him. I thought the 
charge overtook him; thought I saw 
him drop. But diligent search showed no 
trace of him—not even a feather. leased | 
to disappointment where any of these | 
three birds were concerned, I left the | 
thicket and walked toward the head of 
the gulley, hoping to flush another bird. 

It was very quiet in the valley now, the 
quiet of the sunset hour. The wind had 
died; there was not a shiver among the 
sere grasses. A chickadee was delivering 
his evening vespers from a low bush. I 
had not realized before just what an ap- 
pealing song he had. His three notes 
Were liquidly sweet, wonderfully appeal- 
ing, and repetition did not blunt their | 
charm. | stopped a minute to listen to | 
him, and suddenly became aware of a 
muffled thumping and fluttering that seem- ! 
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For general outdoor 
use this 6x30 model 
is favored by sports- 
men 


Get Close-Up Views 
Of Distant Game 


With a Bausch & Lomb Binocular you 


bring distant objects to your eyes with 
startling, close-up detail. You see the game 
before the game sees you. Superb optical 


construction. None finer here or abroad. 


Guaranteed. For hunting, fishing, travel- 
ing, yachting, field trials. All models de- 
scribed in free 32-page catalog. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. B | N O ti U L A RS 
718 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
worse LEATHER o2euene 
Dwr GARMENTS 


ERE, brother hunter, is a proven 
LEATHER Hunting Coat that 
is absolutely waterproof, soft and 
pliable, comfortable, light weight, tough 
and durable. Made of special buffed 
horsehide—six months’ waterproofing . 
process. Dead marsh grass color gives 
“broken-in”, weather-scarred appear- pit or Brecehes 
ance. Will not scuff or tear. Free arm to match 
action. Large. blood-proof game pocket. 
Perfect for duck, rabbit or bird hunt- 
ing. Pants, cap and shirt to match. Also 
Trap Shooting Coat, Outing Jackets, 
Sheepskin Vests, etc. Hunters report 
nothing but highest praise. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Attractive prices. 
Write for free catalog showing com- 
plete line of Mid-Western Sport 
Clothes for Men and Women. 





LEATHER 
GARMENTS 


~ 


Leather Shirt and 


Manufacturers of quality leather goods 
‘or over 60 years 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. Dep? Berlin, Wis. 


SAVAGE 


AUTOMATIC 
SHOTGUNS 








s 42° 


This is an unprecedented sporting arms value. 
The sportsman who buys his Savage Automatic 
this season will, in the near future, look back 
with great satisfaction upon his purchase. 12 
and 16 gauge. All standard hentdiiion 8; full 
choke, modified choke, cylinder and special 
skeet boring. Send for literature. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 103, Utica, N.Y, 








YOUR HEAD 
MAY WIN! 


ENTERITIN THE OFFICIAL 1933 
NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
COMPETITION 
FOR 
BIG-GAME HUNTERS 


Internationally the most important event of 
every hunting season. Wider in scope than ever. 
Open to a wider range of trophies—unmounted. 
or mounted anywhere in the U.S.. Alaska, 
Canada or exico, First, second, th'rd and 
fourth prizes. 


OVER $1000 IN CASH AWARDS 


For: ALASKAN MOOSE 
CANADIAN MOOSE 
ELK CARIBOU 
BEAR: Alaskan Brown, 
Black, Grizzly 
SHEEP: Stone, Dall, Bighorn 
MULE DEER 
WHITE-TAIL DEER 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 


Free mounting by Dr. James L. Clark of 
prize-winning trophies entered unmounted 
All entries will be judged by this notable 
Jury of big-game authorities: MR. HARRY 
McGUIRE, Editor Outdoor Life; CAPT. 
PAUL A. CURTIS, Arms & Ammunition 
Editor Field & Stream; DR. JAMES L. 
CLARK, Vice-Director in Charge of 
Preparation and Exhibition, -American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 
Full information and cntru Ulankss 
ecured direct from the sponsors 


The JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS, Inc. 


705-715 Whitlock Avenue 
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Buy one of these 
mous “Drybak or 
Money Back” hunt- 
ing coats. You'll get 
years and years of 
wear and a coat that 
the fellow who is ex- 
perienced in field or 
knows is a 
wonderfully conven- 
rent garment. 







woods 


For sale by all qood 

sports wear stores. 

The Drybak Cuepecation 
Binghamton Y. 





PROTECTS FIREARMS 


The Only PATENTED 


GUN CLEANER 


Oil and Solvent combined; 
simply apply; no ramrodding. 
GENEROUS Protect that straight shooter. 

SAMPLE In handy spout cans at your 


1 0 c Sport Store or write 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE | 
“Dp 7 a Live Decoy 
EREEC Harness 









1226 11th St. S.E., Washington, D.C. | 




























Will not slip or bind. Does not in 
terfere with decoys’ natural action, 

you can attach ‘‘PerFec 
Harness at opening of the season 
and leave it on ‘till season 
loses. Fully adjustable to any decoy 
Size “A"’ for Ducks............$3.60 per Dozen 
Size ‘““B" for Geese $4.80 per Dozen 
F.0.B. Salina, Kan. Money-back guarantee 

The “PerFecT’ Live Duck Decoy Harness Co. 

130 No. Sth St. Salina, Kansas ‘ 
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ed to come from a point just beyond the 
head of the gully and on the edge of the 
thicket where I thought I had downed 
the grouse. 

The thumping stopped as suddenly as it 
had started. A wild hope filled me; I 
thought I knew what had caused the 
sound. I pushed through the birches and 
at the edge of a big stone came upon a 
fine hen grouse stone-dead ! 

Examination showed that it was an old 
bird. Had I finally outwitted one of the 
three wise grouse? I made my way across 
the hills to the Doctor’s house and laid 
the evidence before him. 

After the season had run out, I went 
back to the clump several times, and was 
never able to flush more than two birds. 
Before I had finished these visits the glory 
had quite gone from my achievement. 
Again and again I found myself wishing 
that I might be mistaken. I had a sensation 
of definite loss. I would find myself count- 
ing the flushes: one, two; find myself 
waiting for the roar of the third wily and 
ancient bird. But I never heard it there 
again. 

I know that I'll never point a gun at 
the two survivors—the two wary, wise 
and cunning birds that pitted their wits 
against all comers successfully for 
years. Now I knew the reason of the 
regret in the Doctor's voice when L laid 
that old hen before him. I had removed a 
precious landmark. I had removed a re- 
spected antagonist. And the hillside and 
1 are much poorer for the loss. 
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FIRST AID AFIELD 
(Continued from page 13) ° 
sterile dressing in the palm and _ the 
hand closed and wrapped tightly over it. 

In the lower extremities, the arteries 
are more deeply imbedded. One important 
point of pressure is on the inside of the 
upper part of the thigh, slightly below 
the fold of the groin. Another point is in- 
side the joint of the knee, Constriction at 
such hinge joints is readily accomplished 
hy placing a small, solid, round object, 
such as a stone or a cross section of a 
tree branch, under the joint, then bending 
and bandaging the limb tightly around it. 

In using a tourniquet the first-aider 
must bear in mind the dangers which 
might result from constriction of the 
blood for too long a period. Suspended 


| circulation for any length of time is apt 


to cause death to the part. Remember to 
loosen a tourniquet as soon as possible, 
but hold it ready for further use if bleed- 
ing starts again. 

Thus far we have emphasized the check- 
ing of arterial hemorrhage, which is ordi- 
narily the most dangerous. Most bleeding 
from the veins is likely to be stopped by 
a sterile dressing and a firm bandage 
fixed directly over the wound. If the in- 
jury is in a limb, think to elevate it in 
order to assist the flow of blood back to 
the heart. In very severe cases of venous 
bleeding, however, it may be wise to con- 
strict a limb temporarily at a point away 
from the heart. 

Nose bleed does not usually require 
treatment, but bad cases may cause con- 
siderable weakness. You should apply 
cold to the back of the neck. In addition, 
a roll of paper or a pebble under the 
upper lip may help. Pinching the nose 
just below the bone is another good hint, 
as well as placing wads of cotton soaked 
in salt water into the nostrils. 

In conclusion, let us re-check the first- 
aid essentials which should be carried in 
that spare pocket. The important items 
have been a half-ounce bottle of iodine 
or other effective antiseptic, two com- 
presses, a roll of sterile gauze, a small 
roll of adhesive tape. several safety pins 
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and a one-ounce bottle of aromatic Spirits 
of ammonia. It would be wise to carry 
two or three clean handkerchiefs anq 
a regulation triangular bandage or a 
large bandanna which might be adapted 
as one. On nearly every extensive out- 
ing one is prone to pack a few small 
articles which he does not use: so why 
not include a kit or a pocketful of neces- 
sities which may prevent inconvenience, jf 
not serious “results, in case of accident? 
(To be continued) 


GOOD-BY CROWS 
(Continued from page 18) 


don’t think I can kill crows and you've got 
any money to lay, I'll bet you that any 
day the wind isn’t blowing hard I can take 
you out and kill twenty-five or more 
crows. Most any kind of a crow call will 
do if the operator is good, but the closer 
it resembles the tone of a crow the better 
results you'll get. 

“I’m convinced that tempo, volume and 
inflection have far more to do with success- 
ful calling than tone. But the better the 
tone, the better the call. 

“That time when Lew and I went out 
we left the car at one place and went into 
some thick hemlocks right across the road 
from a farmhouse. I started calling. About 
the time I was putting on a first-class 
crow fight a farmer rushed out the door 
with a double-barrel shotgun and _ yelled 
at the top of his voice, ‘Henry, where is 
that d——— crow?’ Crows are smart ; but 
when you can fool’a farmer, you're calling. 

“There's another thing about this crow 
shooting. You'll never find a farmer who 
will object to your hunting on his land. I 
don't barge in past a string of no-trespass 
signs—that would be foolish—but where 
you see good crow territory posted until 
you can hardly see between the signs, just 
call a farmer working in the field and 
ask him if he cares if you shoot a few 
crows. He'll tell you—not nine times out 
of ten, but always—to go ahead. Maybe 
he’ll say, ‘Be careful of the stock,’ but you 
can't hit stock shooting up in the air 
at crows. 

“T never did have but one run-in crow 
shooting. That was up north of Hillsdale, 
where one of those slick city fellows had 
bought up a lot of farm land. I was headed 
for the Kinderhook trout fishing, and I 
saw a crow carrying a robin’s egg. We 
slid the old car to a stop—and by the way, 
when you get out of a car, don’t slam the 
doors, because that tells every crow in 
the woods that a car has stopped. Either 
shut them quietly or leave them open. And 
don’t talk! 

“We eased ourselves over carefully into 
some brush beside the road—didn’t cross 
a fence, mind you, and there were no 
signs in evidence. In fact, I never thought 
of trespassing. I doubt if we were off the 
highway, as we stopped right in a hedge 
of chestnut sprouts. 

“I started to call, and they came. We 
made good crows out of four of them, and 
I hope we got the fellow who was carry- 
ing the robin’s egg. Just as we stepped 
back into the road a very pompous, 
swelled-up little individual sitting beside 
a native in a small car demanded of me, 
‘What are you doing in there?’ 

“T told him that we were 
crows. 

“Well, when I want any crows shot, 
rll shoot them,’ he replied. 

“His crows, I suppose. He was so mad I 
didn’t want to start any argument with 
him; so I tried to explain in a gentlemanly 
way that there was no intent to trespass, 
and he fumed and concluded, ‘I ought to 
take you and have you locked up. 

“Well, I knew the law better than he 
did; he couldn’t have had us locked up. 
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But I remembered the darky in jail whose 
lawyer told him they couldn't put him 
there, and I felt that discretion was the 
hetter part of valor. I kept right quiet and 
let him sputter. Just a case of pride of 
ownership, and I'll bet he married his 
money. r 

“Now as to the actual calling. Be as 
quiet as you can; don't even whisper. Get 
all set so you don’t have to move and 
then let out a very low call. In the spring 
and summer, especially after the young 
crows are flying, pitch the tone to sound 
like a young crow. Use no particular se- 
quence, but just keep mumbling these low 
calls: caw, Caw-caw, caw, Caw-caw-Ccaw- 
caw. Be careful. An old crow is apt to 
fly right in your face. 

““If nothing happens, start caw, caw, 
Caw, Caw, CAW. Keep calling louder 
and louder, as though a crow had his 
foot in a steel trap or a mink had caught 
him by his hind leg. Just keep this up, 
getting faster and faster until you are al- 
most out of wind. Then c-c-caw with a 
raucous inflection of a mad crow and 
from that time on put on a regular crow 
fight, as though the boys had arrived and 
were going to help. 

“Tust keep it up until it sounds like fif- 
teen or twenty crows were worrying a 
hawk. Pause just a second. You may hear 
them answer you from a half to a mile 
away. Then start the fight again and keep 
it up. Do a lot of snarling after you have 
shot and killed a crow. As he drops, in- 
tensify the calling. Others will often 
swing right back towards him, and you 
can add them to the list. Often after sev- 
eral have been shot and there are still 





crows circling, stop calling and be very | 


quiet. One or two of them will drift in 
close to see what has happened. If this 
doesn’t work, again start the baby crow 
calling, and it will bring results. Or turn 
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loose another crow fight without any 
warning. | 
“Whatever you do, don't go ha-ha, 


ha-ha, ha ha ha, because if you do you've 
given the alarm call and your crow shoot- 
ing is over. And if you hear one of the 
crows start this same call, you might as 
well climb back in the car and move on 
to the next place. He has seen you. 


‘T a crow gets in a tall tree some dis- 
tance away and starts a steady caw- 
ing, not fast and excited but deliberate and 
regular, he’s the sentinel on guard and the 
battle is over. And another thing—don't 
think you can go back the next day or 


the next week and call the same flock of | 


crows with any great success. Occasionally 
you can fool them, but they need a couple 
ot weeks’ rest before they are really ripe 
to be picked a second time. Every time 
you kill one crow with the aid of a call, 
you tip your hand to several others that 
will be on the lookout for you next time 
and warn the countryside. 

“In the fall and winter eliminate the 
slow calling at first and just start your 
calling of a crow in distress, and then put 
on the crow fight. Often when woodcock 
shooting I have stopped in a thicket when 
I've heard crows in big woods near by 
and killed five or six by putting on a crow 
fight. A growth of locust trees makes ideal 
cover, as they brush out at the top and 
still give you a chance to see through 
while protecting you from the sight of the 
crow, 

“It's a great game; it’s real sport. There 
are no laws or seasons which affect it. You 
make a friend of the farmer. You increase 
game and insectivorous birds every time 
you kill a crow, and the only enemy you 
will make is the occasional half-baked, 
tanatical, illogical, semi-scientific senti- 
mentalist who believes no living thing 
should be killed, except of course chickens, 
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ducks, geese, squabs, turkeys, guinea-hens, 
cows, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs, oysters, 
crabs, clams, lobsters, shrimp and a hun- 
dred and one kinds of fish; and mice, rats, 
roaches, spiders, ants and all the other 
insects and vermin that interfere with his 
health and happiness and spoil his trees 
and flowers and vegetables. This man 
claims that because the crow eats an occa- 
sional hairy caterpillar he’s the farmer’s 
friend. No farmer will agree, but that 
doesn’t change the opinion of such in- 
dividuals. 

“I’m busier than a bird dog organizing 
the crow hunters. I’ve written friends all 
over the country, and the only objection I 
have is from a cousin of mine who lives 
out in the Rockies. I think you met him 
once when he was East. I’m sure I told 
you about him. He’s the cross-eyed one 
who is such a wonderful! snipe shooter. 
You know, that fellow can’t hit a duck to 
save his soul. I figure he’s always look- 
ing the w rong way, but snipe—man, dear! 
The only time I want to be cross-eyed is 
when I see that fellow shoot snipe. He 
gets them all. 

“He claims that this association is not 
going to do him much good because there 
are no crows in his country, and he wants 
me to include magpies, which he claims 
are just as bad as crows. Maybe later on 
in my organization I'll have a branch for 
the magpie shooter, and later I may in- 
clude a hawk section for the Cooper's, 
goshawks and sharpshins. If somebody 
will tell me how to call house cats, I'll 
include that branch right now, but for the 
time being I'm going to stick to crows 

“Do I join you in the Amalgamated 
Association of Crow Hunters, or don’t I?” 


A DEAR DEER 
(Continued from page 19) 


cheek open before I had sense enough to 
throw my arms over my unprotected face 
and to draw down my chin to protect my 
throat. 

My coat and sweater took up some of 
the force of the blows; but no matter how 
well you are padded, the hoofs of a 200- 
pound deer coming down on your chest and 
abdomen will hurt. He alternately tram- 
pled me and tried to gore me for what 
seemed to be hours. At last he drew off, 
and I gathered myself for a dash for my 
rifle. 

The movement I made was slight, but it 
was enough to precipitate another fero- 
cious attack. I had taken all the punish- 
ment I cared for, and I tried to fight back. 
The buck’s hoofs were going at bewilder- 
ing speed, but I managed to grab one. I 
soon realized my feebleness as compared 
with his strength. I could no more hold 
that deer, let alone throw him, than I could 
have held a freight train back by a rope. 
The only result of uncovering my face 
was another cut on my cheek, this time 
dangerously near my eye. 

I tried immobility, hoping that he would 
get tired and leave me. He would pound 
me for a while, then draw off and paw the 
ground and snort; but about the time I 
would think he was ready to leave, he 
would dance up and take a few more digs 
at me with his hoofs, or else try to gore 
me. I began to get seriously frightened. 
My face was bleeding badly, and I was 
pretty sure that one or more of my ribs 
were broken—I was pounded to a jelly. 
I figured that my number had come up 
and that my chips were about due to be 
cashed in. I suppose that I should have 
prayed, but all I could do was groan and 
curse alternately the man who had made 
that rifle and the man who had loaned it 
to me. 

I hadn't a weapon of any kind on me. 
My knife had flown a dozen feet away 






when I fell, and my rifle might as wel] 
have been in the next county as the thi 
feet away that it was. I thought desper- 
ately for a way out of my predicament, 
Then inspiration visited me. gave a 
quick look around, and as the buck charged 
again I rolled over and over and threw 
out my arms. When I stopped rolling, | 
had my heavy skinning knife grasped in 
my hand. 

I knew hew closely a deer’s ribs are set, 
and I didn’t dare risk a blow there, but 
waited for a chance to stick the knife into 
his belly. The buck paused in his tram- 
pling for a minute and walked over me. 
His off hind leg came into view, and [| 
struck with all my strength. Luck was 
with me. I hamstrung him as neatly as | 
could have asked. 

The deer snorted with rage and at- 
tacked again, but the fight was more even. 
He couldn't stand on one leg very success- 
fully, and all he could do was paw at me 
and try to gore me. I waited my chance 
and grabbed a foreleg. For an instant I 
threw him off his balance, and before he 
could recover I was hacking at his near 
hind leg with my knife. A few well- 
directed blows did the work, and on hands 
and knees I crawled toward my rifle. 

The buck was crippled, but he wasn't 
out of the fight. He crawled after me, dig- 
ging at my back with his antlers. My 
leather coat was only waist-length, and my 
corduroy breeches were old. As a result of 
that combination, my ability to sit down 
with comfort was seriously impaired dur- 
ing that twenty feet of progress. 

At length my hand closed over the stock 
of my rifle. In another minute I was saw- 
ing at the throat of that buck with my 
knife. 

I staunched my bleeding cheek as best 
I could and started on hands and knees 
through the snow toward the lodge. | 
made it all right, but I don’t remember 
much about the last mile or so. 

It was four days before I was conscious 
again. The first thing I saw was the head 
of my buck. Jim had back-trailed me the 
next day to see what had happened, and 
he brought it in. I was all right, with the 
exception of a few cuts and digs, severe 
bruises, six broken ribs and a little frost- 
bite. After a month in bed, with Bob and 
Jim taking turns nursing me, I was as 
well as ever. 

During fifteen subsequent years in the 
army I've been in a few rather tight holes, 
but I don’t think I ever had a narrower 
escape. Let the humorists rave on if they 
enjoy it. When I go deer hunting, my pis- 
tol goes with me, and I don’t mean maybe. 
Some day I may meet one of the descen- 
dants of that buck, and he might try to 
finish what his great, great granddaddy 
started. 


IF YOU HUNT WITH OLD DON 
(Continued from page 27) 


a waiting army. Every eye turned in the 
direction from which had first come the 
cry. Every horse was spurred toward the 
boy, sitting motionless with hand up- 
raised. Straining their eyes as they came, 
they saw the old champion statue-like in 


the heavy cover, a few yards ahead of the . 


boy, his head and tail held high above 
the tall growth. Urging their mounts to 
greater effort, that they might be in at 
the flush, the gallery raced to the first 
find, and it was with difficulty that the 
marshal kept them from crowding the boy 
as he stood behind his dog, gun in hand. 

“Call your dog in, Mr. Robinson, and 
have him back the point,” requested one 
of the judges. (When one dog finds and 
points a covey of birds, the other dog is 
called in, and at sight of his competitor 
on point he is supposed instantly to honor 
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Robinson blew his whistle incessantly, 
but the dog racing almost a mile ahead 
paid scant attention and his handler had to 
ride after him. It took perhaps ten minutes 
for him to get the young dog turned and 
headed toward the straw field. 

The waiting was a severe test of the 
older dog, but, severe as it was on him, 
it was the boy who suffered most. The 
dog stood as if frozen, seeming not to 
breathe, his eyes set, saliva dripping from 
his mouth. The boy’s face, at first radiant, 
now reflected worry ; he had seen the birds 
running. He knew that a real bird dog 
must drive up to his game, not pointing 
until he has the birds perfectly located 
almost immediately in front of him. 

Don’s work had been perfect; the boy, 
as he walked to the pointing dog, had seen 
the birds huddled in a heavy growth of 
straw not two feet in front of the dog’s 
nose. But the waiting had caused them to 
run, and his boyish mind wondered what 
the judges would say when they found 
that the birds were not at the place indi- 
cated by the dog’s point, and whether he 
would be credited with sloppy work. 


HE young dog swung into sight from 
around a knoll and, though his eyes 
shone with envy and jealousy, leaped into 
rigidity, his pose almost equal to that of 
his sire. It was a picture long to be re- 
membered by the silent gathering. 
“Flush your birds and shoot, young 
man,” ordered the judge. 
“The birds have run, Judge. 
let him relocate them?” 
“You may, but the other dog must be 
allowed the same privilege.” 
“Go on, Don!” ordered the boy, and the 
old dog moved up cautiously. 


May I 


At his first move the younger dog | 
bounded to his side, the scent of the birds | 


in his nostrils, enmity in his heart. To- 
gether they advanced, Don Junior, less 
cautious, leading. The boy following by 
the side of his father saw, and his heart 
weakened, for in his inexperience he did 
not know that, regardless of who made 
the final point, the credit of the find would 
go to his dog. Nor did he know that the 
judges understood the situation: that the 
birds had run from the pointing dog dur- 
ing the interval of waiting. His one 
thought was that the dog he hated with 
the unreasoning hatred of youth was 
ahead and would reach and point the birds 
first, robbing old Don of the glory that 
was justly his. 

There is, perhaps, nothing which so 
excites or puzzles a bird dog as a run- 
ning covey of quail. When they leave their 
huddle and start running, it is almost im- 
possible to tell what they will do. At the 
first approach of the dog they become 
startled and huddle together, not moving 
lor some minutes ; but when they do start 
running, it is hard for the dog following 
to get close enough to make them huddle 
again without getting so close that the 
birds flush wild, not allowing the hunts- 
man to get near enough to shoot. Know- 
ing the dog is on their trail, they usually 
continue running until they are some dis- 
tance ahead, when they take to the air. 
Almost always they must again be sur- 
prised or startled before huddling the sec- 
ond time. 

The excitement was tense; not a man 
spoke as the dogs advanced. So cautious 
Were their movements that their bodies 
seemed not to touch the thick weeds 
through which they trod. Every now and 
then the young dog, leading, pointed for 
an instant, only to move on and point 
again and again. The old dog did not try 
to get ahead. Had he done so, it would 
have been disastrous. With the body scent 
m his nose and the old dog behind him. 
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that point by pointing him, or backing.) | 
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Never before has a hunting boot en- 
joyed a quicker and more enthusias- 
tic reception among sportsmen than 
the Russell Bird Shooter. “‘At last,” 
hundreds have told us, “here is the 
type of shoe I have always wanted.” 

They are 9” high, “light as a 
feather” and comfortable as a bed- 
room slipper. For upland bird shoot- 


ing, snipe hunting, rabbit and 
squirrel hunting, fishing, hiking 
and general outdoor wear—they 
have no equal. Can be rolled up 
and slipped in your pocket—so 
light and “flexy” they are. Yet 
they’ll wear “like iron.” Hand- 


sewed from the finest Paris Veals. 
Never-rip seams. 

Leather prices are advancing. Order 
now. Send for free catalog showing com- 
plete line of Russell Boots, Pacs, Slip- 


The Chief gives you the treasured qualities 
of genuine Russell Moccasin comfort, fit 
and rugged serviceability at lowest cost. 

They are painstakingly hand-sewed 
from the finest imported Veals, embody- 
ing every last finishing touch of Russell 
craftsmanship. They differ from the Im- 
perial only in that they have the single 
vamp construction instead of the double. 
(See cross-section at left.) For extreme 
water-resisting qualities, we recommend 
the Imperial or Ike Walton—but for a 
general, all-around high-top moccasin, the 
Chief will make you a lifelong friend. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry Russell's, 
order from the factory direct. Send for 
catalog. 

W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 

929 Wisconsin St. 
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Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
barrel. State caliber or gauge. For rifles and 
shotguns, 6@c. For revolvers, 30c. 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to 
follow the twist and remove all residue. State caliber 
of gun. Price, 5@c. For shotguns, 75c. 
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nha) and fit in nickel plated brass handle. Give 
caliber of gun. Price, $1.00, 


FREE BOOK 





32 pages. Showing a complete line of 








(eeerrneme  — 
oa DB coupon or write today. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 





handy cleaning implements. Also Mar- 
ble’s Axes, Knives, Compasses, Sightsand 
other items every sportsmar needs. Send 













Rifle 
Cleaning 
Made in steel or brass with steel 
joints, this rod never wobbles, bends 
or comes apart in your barrel. The 
secret is in the steel swivel and steel 
joints. Comes complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 
Mention caliber and length of barrel. 
Price, $1.25. 
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¥ RED HEAD 


with rubber un- 
derneath outside 
reinforcements 












@ First it was “freedom 
of the knees”... an exclu- 
sive Red Head comfort feature ... now 
comes “bone-dry” breeches. Built to stand 
a world of water-punishment. Special rub- 
berized outside reinforcements assure bone- 
dry knees and seat... no matter how wet 
the brush. Plenty of ventilation because 
there’s rubber only where rubber belongs. 
Regular Red Head quality throughout. 
The same good looks... comfort... plus 
a new “bone-dry” feature. Famous snag 
and waterproof fabric. Lace or elast‘« 
bottom breeches and full-length trousers. 
Ask your dealer or write us. 0 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
929 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 


RED H EAD 


EQUIPM ENT FOR HUNTERS 


. 


FITS Thig SPORT! 












A DURABLE 
SINGLE TRIGGER 
3.50 





Want a Single Trigger? Here’s a good one! Fool- 
Proof, Non-Selective—$3.50 on a new gun. $4.25 on 
one of our used guns. Can't be put on other makes. 

Our famous ‘‘Long Range’’ double, $17.50, Single 
Trigger, if wanted, $3.50. A catalog for 3c in stamps. 

“It's a Durable Double”’ 


Western Arms Corp., ithaca, N. Y. 











DECOYS 


Free Catalog 
FLYERS 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. 











Improves y our - shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 








F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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the young dog was willing to continue his 


advance cautiously; but had the older 


| dog tried to get in front, the youngster 


would undoubtedly have rushed ahead and 
flushed the birds. 

On across the stubble they roaded, now 
pointing, now moving up; and each point 
of the young dog the sire backed. They 
had gone almost across the stubble when 
old Don all of a sudden threw his head 
high, his eyes no longer on the younger 
dog but staring beyond. He saw some- 
thing that even the followers had not seen. 

The birds were headed for a barren 
pasture field hardly a hundred yards away, 
and the wise old veteran knew that upon 
breaking cover the birds would flush. Like 
a flash he left the trail, racing full speed, 
and circled the running birds, approach- 
ing now from in front of them. He slack- 
ened his pace not at all until he made 
his last leap. Then he stood, rigid as 
death, eyes bulging as if they would pop. 
The birds, startled by the sudden approach 
from in front, again huddled. The younger 
dog, seeing his sire pointing, stopped; 
father and son stopped; the judges 
stopped; the gallery stopped. No one 
spoke, every one thrilled. 


ARDLY had the sound of the boy's 

gun reached the near-by woods when 
it seemed that every lung exploded itt one 
mighty cheer, Old- timers vied with old- 
timers in an effort to express their appre- 
ciation of such work. The judges—being 
judges—said nothing, but as the boy 


| mounted and rode by them he saw some- 


thing in their faces that made the pounding 
of his heart seem good. He had ridden 
some distance ahead when a lady in the 
gallery called, “Give the boy a cheer 
But there was not time. The boy's voice 
had carried back to where they rode: 


| “Point! Point, Judge!” 


Again the old dog had scored. Watch- 
ing where the singles pitched, he had gone 
straight as a shot to them. One after an- 
other he pointed until the last bird had 
gone on a second flight to the woods. 

Don could not have counted the birds 
in the covey as they first flushed, because 
dogs cannot count; he could not have 
reard the judge, whose experienced eye 
unconsciously had counted them, say. 
“That is the last—he did not miss one.” 
But when ordered from his last point, he 
no longer carefully sniffed the air close 
around, as he had done after each previous 
point, while hunting the singles. Instead 
he now headed across the newly seeded 
wheat field to the straw field on the next 
hill. Neither to the right nor to the left 
did he turn until he reached the cover. 
3ut once across the fence, in full view of 
the gallery, he quartered the long sg 
field with a merriness of action and < 
wisdom of direction that made one anes 
the absence of the speed that had been 
his when last he ran a championship race. 

The young dog, allowed to give up the 
tedious work of single-bird hunting, found 
the easy going of the closely grazed 
ground to his liking and again turned on 
full steam ahead. The followers looked 
and again praised his speed and grace, 
for his gait was that of his sire. 

The old dog disappeared in the high 
straw stubble; Don Junior disappeared 
over a knoll at the far end of the pasture. 
The judges and the gallery divided, one 
group following one dog, the other the 
other. But not for long. 

The boy, now thoroughly at ease, raised 
his hand from where he sat his horse on 
the hilltop. There he had_ gone that he 
might have a view of old Don as the dog 
worked the heavy cover on the far side 
of the field, and from there he had seen, 
raised above the standing straw, the white 
plume, no longer gracefully wavine but 
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still. Again the experience of years and 
his unerring judgment had taken the 
veteran, without the loss of a minute, to 
the haunts of bob-white. Again he had 
scored 

The boy’s voice did not carry, but the 
meaning of the uplifted hand was unmis- 
takable, and there came the echo of a 


dozen voices “Point! Point! P oint 
Judge!” 
As the young dog was turned and 


waved to the next field in the direction of 
the boy he must have sensed the mean- 
ing. It was while in the air as he cleared 
the fence that he saw old Don, for he 
had not slackened his pace for the take- 
off ; yet he landed motionless, pointing his 
sire with the same intensity with which 
his sire pointed the birds. Robinson, rid- 
ing close by and watching every move, 
smiled. The smile was that of a father 
who, after months of watchful waiting, 
for the first time sees his son reach the 
stage of development when he begins to 
temper self-esteem with discretion and 
admit that there is much to be learned 
from older and wiser heads. 

To the lover of a bird dog it was in- 
deed a study to watch the young dog 
while he looked at his sire, picturesque 
on point. His expression—shining eyes, 
dripping mouth, ears laid back—indicated 
a busy, puzzled brain. One could see its 
very workings mirrored in his face. 

As the puzzle unraveled, the expression 
cleared. At last he knew that the older 
dog had something he did not have. Being 
a dk g, he couldn't reason the matter out, 
but his instinct reacted to the fact that, 
with a wisdom gained from long years 
of experience, his sire knew better where 
to look for and how to locate the birds 
they both hunted. And like many a man’s 
son, listening at last to the counsel of his 
father, this son of Champion Don de- 
cided, as he stood behind his sire waiting 
for the flush, to watch the hunting of 
the veteran. 

From field to field down the course 
the picture was little changed, always the 
old dog leading, but leading only after 
first surveying, reckoning both with the 





The old dog froze 


time of the day and the manner of the 
going. As the heat wore and the noon 
hour approached he was no longer headed 
toward the open stubble fields to search 
the feeding grounds of the game birds, 
knowing that with the sien of midday 
their haunt would be close by some water- 
ing place, or that with full craws they 
would be chattering in a brier patch pro- 
tected from the eenchias eyes of the 
hawk. He searched first the creek banks 
and then the briers. 

The moist air of morning was gone; 
the dried pollen from many weeds and 
plants loaded the breeze w ith conflicting 
odors. No longer could his sensitive nose 
pick from the damp atmosphere at great 
distances the body scent of the bird he 
hunted. With nostrils spread wide, that he 
might distinguish the scent of the bob- 
white from that of many other birds and 
animals wafted to him, he seemed to re- 
double his efforts. 
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Often larks, thrushes and ground spar- 
rows flushed in his path, but to them he 

id not the slightest attention. Once in 
a while a surprised rabbit broke cover 
from almost under his feet, but to the 
bouncing cottontail he gave not a look. 
With unerring judgment he went from 
one covey to another and, hunting dog 
that he was, never failed to watch and 
follow the singles. Always the younger 
dog was near by, now ever watchful, ever 
respectful. No sooner would the old dog 
stiffen on point than the son froze, appear- 
ing to imitate the very pose of his sire. 

When not more then ten minutes of 
the three-hour heat was left, the age of 
the veteran began perceptibly to take its 
toll. During the last hour his pace had 
been unchecked only because of the un- 
conquerable spirit of the thoroughbred. 
Now the blood of ancestors that would 
not let him slacken seemed ready to burst 
from his throbbing veins. The covey had 
flushed, the young master had shot, the 
singles had flown to the very edge of the 
woods a half mile away, the order had 
come to “Hie on! Get away!” 

For the first time he failed to bound 
from his point with eyes on the settling 
birds. Instead he looked over his shoulder 
into the eyes of Don Junior, his son. What 
his eyes said only a dog can know. But 
the younger dog must have understood, 
for as old Don trotted from his point in 
the direction of the scattered birds Don 
Junior raced ahead. The old dog had not 
covered more than three-fourths of the 
distance when again he froze, and to those 
watching his style seemed to transcend 
itself: head a little higher, tail stiffened 
at a 45-degree angle, expression reflecting 
not so much intensity as pride. He was 
backing Belmont’s Don, Jr. As Robinson 
flushed the bird and shot, the young dog 
looked back at his sire, and who knows 
but that he craved a message of approval ? 

“Time up!” The heat was over. The 
boy was on the ground pouring water from 
a canteen into the mouth of the veteran. 

The senior judge broke a custom of 
long standing. Before all the dogs had 
run he rode back to the boy and said, loud 
enough for the crowd gathered around to 
hear, “Son, in all my time I have never 
seen an old dog run in a championship 
race, and never have I seen so much real 
hunting crowded into three hours.” 

That evening, as the field-trial follow- 
ers made ready to leave, an admiring 
crowd again surrounded Robinson’s car. 
He was anxious to be off that the boy’s 
mother might have the story. Beside him, 
with a championship cup in his lap, sat the 
boy himself. On the back seat lay two tired 
dogs. There were, however, no growls. 

The old dog lay stretched out, taking up 
almost ail of the seat; the young one 
seemed happy to be near. 


S the car drew away from the crowd 
('h the boy, who had heard much and said 
little, looked back at sire and son lving 
peacefully together and said, “Don, we 
don’t hate him any more, do we? Be- 
cause we taught him, and he had sense 
enough to learn.” 

The old dog answered with a wag of 
the tail. The young dog got up and laid 
his head over the back of the front seat. 
Robinson was understandingly silent. The 
car sped on into the growing darkness. 
Finally, the boy responded to the nudge 
against his shoulder, and with the gen- 
crosity of the real conqueror toward the 
conquered he laid a hand on the young 
dog’s head. 

“You ought to be proud of your daddy. 
A double champion, and at his age! There 
never were more than two or three dogs 
that won a championship the second time, 
and none of them when they were old like 
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Don.” And after a pause, but now more | 
to his father than to the young dog, he 
added, “If you hunt with old Don the rest | 
of this season, next year you might be a 
champion yourself.” 

Tue Enp 


OLD BRIG 
(Continued from page 23) 

As it was reported that a party of 
hunters were to go up Broad River and 
into the southern edge of Old Brig’s 
country, we decided to make our approach 
from the northern or West Brook side. 
Hence we launched our new outboard 
hunting boat at Indian Gardens, at the 
outlet of Lake Rossignol, and, with a canoe 
in tow, sped up the brook as far as the 
flowage would permit. There we left the 
boat, and poled and paddled up the brook, 
which is actually a small river. 

At all game-trail crossings I looked for 
the tracks of Old Brig. It was evident 
that he had not crossed the water in any 
of the conventional fords. Some six miles 
up-river we camped at the upper end of 
Second West Brook Lake. At this point 
a winding still-water meandered through 
a meadow until it came to the first rapids 
above the lake. 

I paddled up this stream in the evening 
and landed at the foot of the falls. There 
was the big track I had been seeking! 
It was heading southeast, directly into the 
country where I had seen the giant moose | 
the fall before. Cow-moose tracks had | 
been quite frequent at all the fords, and | 
I knew that many cows and calves had | 
both wintered and summered in the isolated | 
and luxuriant feeding grounds into which | 
the tracks seemed to be leading. 

My friend Longley had the fire going | 
and supper ready when I returned to the 
tent. I said nothing about the significant 
Spot ir. 

An unfavorable wind and some rain kept 
me from going into the chosen country for 
two days. During that time two moose 
were brought out right by our tent. The 
canoes came down from Rush Lake. They 
reported having seen nine moose altogeth- , 
er, two of which were very large. I asked 
one of the Indian guides with this party | 
if they had seen the big moose. He knew | 
at once to what I referred. 

“No see ’em. Saw old track—like that.” 
He grinned as he made a gesture indicat- | 
ing a track the size an elephant would 
make. 

The next morning the wind was from 
the northeast. We took a small pack con- 
sisting of lunch and some extra pack- 
sacks, and away we went. We followed 
the faint trail to the north end of the 
Third Broad River Lake. There were the 
tracks of Old Brig, made before the rain, 
crossing this trail and pointing east. He 
nad crossed less than half a mile from 
the tent. As there was no sign of a return 
track, my hopes soared. 

We reached the lake and turned east. 
Soon we were in the flowage and down 
timber at the head of Northeast Lake. 
We tried not to make any noise while 
crossing this very tough piece of bog. 
Once on the hard land, I found myself al- 
most on that historic spot from which I 
had observed Old Brig the fall before. 

Placing Longley in a strategic and hid- 
den position, I started most carefully to 
still-hunt the ridge running north. The | 
look of inquiring curiosity on Longley’s 
face as I left nim gave me a qualm of con- | 
science. I admired his self-restraint and 
silence. It surely does spoil one’s luck to 
tell an amateur all your iittle plans and 
schemes. 

A large dead limb cracked ahead of me 
in the bog, a bit to the left of the ridge. 
Then there was a splash in the mud and 
a disgusted grunt. It was just as if an old 
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When the 
Quail whistles 


It is a challenge to a crack shot 
—and a good gun. Get your gun 
and all accessories where you know 
you have the choice of the world 
at the price you want to pay. 
GUNS 

Parker, Fox, Smith, Ithaca, Reming- 
ton and Winchester. We are agents for 
Francotte, Sauer, Greifelt, Greener, 
Holland and Holland, Boss, Purdey, 


Woodward, Churchill and Browning. 


ACCESSORIES 


Targets, traps, sights, cleaning mate- 
rials, decoys, game calls, gun and shell 
cases, holsters, shooting seats, game 
and shell bags, game carriers, knives, 
axes, duck boats and blinds. New books 
and old and rare editions. 


AMMUNITION 


Standard and special loads for duck, 
upland, field, driven bird, trap and 
skeet shooting, rocket shells to correct 
your aim. 


CLOTHING 


Burberry hunting suits, khaki hunting 
coats, leather coats, duck shooters’ 
clothing, oilskins, hunting shirts, caps 
and socks, duck shooters’ mitts and 
gloves, snake proof leggings. 


FOOTWEAR 


Wild fowlers’ rubber boots, bird shooter 
moccasin boots, double construction 
moccasin boots, women’s A & F spe- 
cially constructed hunting boots. 


Send for Gun Catalog 


GMBERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: aE 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
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All Wool 
Water- Proofed 
Hunting Suits 


Made by the origina- 
tors of woolen hunt- 
ing garments, backed 
by 102 years of ser- 
vice and one of the 
few concerns who 
make their own yarn, 
cloth and garments. 
Therefore, send for 







catalog of stags, 
_ coats, pants, shirts 

EK 10% j and socks. 
Be eee 
| WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS | 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. | 
Kindly send your catalog immediately. | 

Name 

| Address : | 
| | 
I Name of dealer | 
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You’re safe 
with a Duck 
Hunter’s Life- 

Save Vest 


| Every fall, water takes 
its toll of duck hunters. 
{But not among those 
who wear a Duck Hunt- 
er’s Life-Save Vest. Fill- 
ed with Private Estates 
Kapok, five times more 
buoyant than cork, this 
vest, in case of accident, 
will sustain you in the 
water for many hours 
in spite of the weight 
f shells, and heavy clothing. Cold- and wind- 
proof, too. Heavy olive drab cloth. Rust proof 
buttons. Made for either right- or left-hand 
shooters. Chest sizes 30 to 46 inches, $4.75; 
48 to 54 inches, $5.50. Two large side and 
cigarette pockets 50c extra. 

Order direct if your dealer can't supply. State 
whether for right or left. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money back. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dept. 42, Greenfield, Ohio 











Taxidermists’ 
Glass Eyes Prices 


| forces with the rifle. 





plies. Write today for Catalog and Bargain Sale Lists. 


e 
e 
Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- @ 
* 
REX EVE CO., 901-E Wrigley Bidg., Chicago @ 





Beautiful Site for Pleasure Resort or Hunting Lodge in 
the Porcupine Mountains, Lake Superior District, 
for Sale 
To close trusteeship, will sell attractive tract of land 
(1600 acres) in the scenic Porcupine Mountains, Lake 
Superior District, Northern Michigan; overlooking 
Lake Superior and surrounded by beautiful scenery— 
one of nature's beauty spots of America. Suitable for 
pleasure resort, private park or hunting lodge for in- 
dividual of means or group of individuals. The center 
of great deer hunting and fishing country. For particu- 

lars address: Drawer 817, Houghton, Michigan. 


= = VEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 7 















No heating is necessary 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 

Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say" 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F.S. 10, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford. Pa. 
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man had stubbed his toe and then stepped 
in a puddle. Shortly there was another 
smash, and then another grunt. I strained 
my eyes, but could not see the dark patch 
I was looking for, on account of the forest 
of dead trees. 

I sneaked along another hundred yards 
and stopped to listen. Now I could dis- 
tinctly hear this animal feeding dead to 
windward. The saplings would swish and 
snap as he chewed off the tender ends. He 
grunted again in answer to the distant call 
of a cow. I must have been at this time 
less than thirty rods from my quarry—if 
it were Old Brig himself. His horns 
rattled on the dead limbs, and they sounded 
big. 

As I crept along, the animal seemed to 
be feeding and walking in a line parallel 
to my course. I felt that if I went down 
in the swamp, the chances of seeing the 
moose would be less than if I maneuvered 
on the higher ridge. Finally I saw the 
top of a maple sapling swaying and swish- 
ing, and I knew the moose was trying 
to straddle it and ride it down so that he 
could get at the top. Seventy-five yards 
away! I crept down to the edge of the 
bog, but could see nothing. The bog was 
framed with high, dry and tough bushes 
impossible to pass without noise. 

Then I went up on the ridge and found 
a high rock and tried to climb it, gun in 
hand. Half-way up I slipped, and the gun 
clattered to the ground. I hung fast. There 
was a sharp, staccato grunt from the 
swamp, followed by a crash as great horns 
impatiently spurned a tangle of limbs. I 
could hear a moose running. 

There was I, hanging on the rock for 
dear life. A nimble-witted hunter would 
have leaped to the ground and joined 
Instead I had an 
overwhelming desire to scramble up and 
try to get a look at my old friend. When 
I finally reached the top, I caught a 
glimpse of a tremendous black beast with 
a smashing big set of antlers trotting 
rapidly away. There was a white spot on 
his shiny flank! 

How long I clung there I do not know. 
It must have been for quite a time. When 
I at last found myself on the ground, 
strange to say, I had an indescribable 
feeling of relief—even of elation. Now 
why should a fellow feel that way? 

When I joined Longley, he said he had 
heard a moose. 

Some days later we got a fine, fat 
buck deer. A short time after that we 
killed a prime and tender four-year-old 
bull moose. He was a total stranger to me. 

It was a good hunt—one of the very best. 


HINTS FOR WILDFOWLERS 
(Continued from page 33) 
rated. Still, it is safe to state their average 
speed is fully 70 miles per hour and that 
they exceed 100 miles when driving before 
a stiff wind. They are always in a tre- 
mendous hurry and even over ponds re- 
quire a lead double that given the slower 


| puddle ducks. Broadbills and redheads are 


also fast and steady fliers. These deep- 
water ducks do not circle high up or 
hover, but either dash straight in, swing 
in low on a narrow circle, or make a long 
hairpin turn to land in the face of the 
slightest breeze. They have wonderful re- 
cuperative powers too, and the birds you 
knock down should be watched carefully 
for signs of revival. In fact, that goes for 
all waterfowl. 

The average duck hunter flings out a 
bunch of wooden, paper or cork carica- 
tures before his pit or blind, confident 
these will lure ducks within easy range. 
If he only knew it, in many instances the 
deficiencies of these libels, coupled with 
the manner of placing them. drive birds 






away instead of attracting them. An aerial 
view of duck grounds on a shooting day 
ordinarily reveals the clustering of de- 
coys in open water and very close to hid- 
ing places—a full-page warning to wary 
fowl that danger lurks in the vicinity, 

The one big idea which seems to pre- 
vail is that stools must be out in the open, 
when, as a matter of fact, the microscopic 
vision of fowl, flying at a considerable 
height, quickty detects those placed amid 
cover in more secluded spots to which 
ducks are attracted by natural feeding 
tendencies. This, of course, applies particu- 
larly to puddle ducks, for the diving ducks 
are more inclined to frequent open water 
—but not promiscuously, in any old spot. 
Nevertheless, at times these fellows will 
drop into secluded pockets; and if you 
are lucky enough to catch them at it, rest 
assured they have found wild celery, duck 
potatoes, sago pond plant or other attrac- 
tive feed and will act recklessly. 


F course, early in the season unedu- 
cated young birds fall prey to optical 
illusions and a kind of mesmerism which 
attracts them to the crudest decoys. Old 
birds, too, have temporarily lost caution 
or have been lulled into false security by 
a long respite from persecution. During 
this early stage I have frequently stood 
motionless in a blind or tank and even 
out in the center of a pond while ducks 
buzzed all around within easy range in 
a kind of daze. But except in remote 
scantily shot districts this condition does 
not continue long, and shortly the skill 
and sagacity of the shooter must match 
the cunning of rapidly educated waterfowl, 
or bags will be small. 

Undoubtedly there is a growing need 
for better, more natural decoys as an ad- 
junct to scientific duck shooting. The 
tendency among manufacturers of wood- 
en decoys in particular has been to ad- 
here to old models in use for a half cen- 
tury or more—the old Chesapeake Bay 
and other Atlantic Coast types designed 
as imitations of the broadbill, redhead and 
canvasback, varieties that ride compara- 
tively low in the water. These have been 
used as models for puddle-duck stools as 
well. But it is noticeable that the pintail, 
teal, widgeon, spoonbill and mallard sit 
comparatively high, with the stern well 
elevated. 

It is, therefore, advisable for those who 
use conventional wooden decoys to re- 
model at least a few of the fleet. This 
can easily be done by building up the 
stern with papier-maché, plastic wood, 
balsa wood or cork, after which it re- 
quires little skill to retouch the stools 
with flat colors. Or lacking flat paints, 
pour off all the oil or varnish on glossy 
paint, thin with turpentine and apply two 
coats. Finally dress down with fine steel 
wool so as to kill any remaining gloss. In 
fact, it is advisable to dress down most 
factory-made decoys in this manner, for 
many are turned out with a slight luster 
which develops into a glare under a bright 
sun. And ducks, in their right senses, steer 
clear of glistening stools. 

Some of the blow-up decoys—those with 
long necks—are not desirable. Long-neck- 
ed ducks are ordinarily wary or uneasy 
birds, whether in flight or on the water. 
Watch a mallard or pintail at ease, and 
you see that the neck is shortened sur- 
prisingly, while the bird rides rather high 
astern. Dozing ducks virtually rest the 
head on the breast. This is the posture 
which decoys might well imitate when 
deep-water ducks are hunted on the loaf- 
ing grounds. But when on the feeding 
grounds, they are active in all kinds of 
poses, and if stools are of one uniform 
model the set will not appear natural. 
With puddle ducks in particular, these 
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should face in different directions. 

When deep-water ducks are shot from 
a blind or a battery, a pair of divers and 
a splasher, if skillfully manipulated, add 
much to the naturalness of a fleet of de- 
coys. On a quiet day this splashing and 
diving is often seen at a great distance 
by waterfowl. Ordinary decoys serve as 
divers. A cord extends from a screw-eye 
in the breast through a swiveled eye at- 
tached to a heavy flat anchor, thence to 
the blind or the battery. Any small con- 
trivance that creates splashes will do for 
a splasher, but a decoy with a short metal 
fin extending from each side and well for- 
ward and slightly above the water-line 
will answer as well as any. It is operated 
with a cord, as are the divers, but its 
movements are confined to the surface. 

The most deadly shallow-water decoys, 
other than live birds, are dead ones set 
up in natural poses. Some of the old 
market hunters had this reduced to an 
art. If the water was sufficiently shallow, 
they kicked up lumps of mud on which 
to rest the bodies of dead birds and then 
drove one end of a piece of sharpened an- 
nealed wire up through the skull and the 
other end into the ground. 4 

In deeper water, lacking weeds against 
which to rest the bodies, two wires were 
used. One wire was forced through the 
oil-bag and the other through a fold of 
skin on the breast and up into the skull. 
Wings were often bound to the sides with 
thread or a light rubber band. Thus the 
birds lacked that sea-serpent effect so 
often seen when dead ducks are stuck out 
on mooring masts by the novice and by 
others who should know better. 


OME experienced shooters question the 

necessity of faithful imitations, claim- 
ing that when ducks are inclined to decoy 
they drop just as readily to crude stools as 
to any others. They cite instances where 
ducks lit among clods of mud in shallow 
ponds and where geese decoyed to bits 
of paper or cloth stuck up on sticks. But 
while such cases are exceptional, today 
the gunner deals mostly with well-educa- 
ted fowl, and natural-appearing decoys 
are quite certain to add to his success. 

Aside from using lifelike decoys, much 
depends on their proper placing. Deep- 
water ducks are inclined to bunch up 
closely, to swing against the lightest wind 
as they head for the stools and actually to 
light close to them. Nevertheless, even 
the comparatively dumb diving ducks be- 
come wary, and then flocks often land 
one hundred yards or more down-wind 
and with necks stretched to the utmost 
carefully scrutinize a set before venturing 
closer, if at all. In such instances the 
usual placing of decoys is useless. They 
should be set a considerable distance up- 
wind; or the gunner should seek a posi- 
tion to intercept the general line of flight, 
as influenced by the stools, which is quite 
certain to be marked by a hairpin turn 
somewhere along the line. 

Even when deep-water ducks are not 
wild, decoys placed in spots not naturally 
trequented by such fowl are likely to be 
viewed with suspicion. On some waters, 
loafing grounds are remote from feeding 
grounds. Therefore, do not make a set 
on one or the other as birds prepare to 
shift, but time this so as to anticipate 
their arrival. Failing that, good shooting 
often is had by taking a position directly 
along the line of flight between those 
points. In that instance a large fleet of 
decoys is desirable, and even then you 
may have to locate a considerable dis- 
tance inward or outward from the stools 
m order to intercept flocks as they dash 
by, just out of gun range, on their way 
to distant waters. 

Most shallow-water ducks are hoverers 
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and often disregard a light breeze when 
alighting. They are not so gregarious as 
canvasbacks, redheads and scaups, and 
are apt to shy from a compact mass of 
decoys, as this indicates uneasiness among 
their kind. However, close formation is 
permissible when a large fleet of decoys 
is employed, provided a fair proportion 
is strung out thinly at the ends. 

Some knowing sportsmen are partial 
to mudhen decoys. Ungainly coots, when 
properly prepared, become a savory table 
proposition. They are rapidly acquiring 
popularity as well as wildness, from perse- 
cution. As the season advances constant 
persecution keeps ducks on the wing, and 
then they fall off in flesh. Not so the seden- 
tary mudhen, which quickly learns how 
to dodge about on a small area as it evades 
shooters. Ducks then seem to realize that 
these tar babies can take mighty good 
care of themselves and often drop beside 
them with confidence. Aside from this, 
mudhen decoys are more or less a novelty 
on most duck grounds, and ducks fall for 
them after shying away from flock after 
flock of counterfeits that allegedly repre- 
sent their own kind. 

Sam Miller, who has lived in the very 
midst of wildfowl, on the Kankakee 
Marshes and in the West, for a half cen- 
tury, says: “Give me one good, natural- 
looking blue-heron decoy, and that’s all I 
want. Ever consider how hard it is to get 
close to those lanky babies? They’re foxy, 
and ducks know it. Wise old mallards will 
swoop down right over an old blue crane 
—they’ve got that much confidence in him. 
Yes, sir; I don’t want nothing better in 
the way of a decoy.” 

In connection with wildfowl shooting 
in general, it is common practice to place 
decoys close to a blind or pit, regardless 
of wind, the general line of flight or the 
whims of birds on a particular day. But 
as fowl develop wariness few will light 
close to the stools and the majority will 
sheer away. Then the aim should be to 
intercept birds at the most favorable sta- 
tion, which might be more than one hun- 
dred yards distant and possibly far to the 
front, to the rear or to the side of a set. 
In fact, when waterfowl become shy, the 
fleet of decoys may safely be considered 
a pivot around which the flight cautiously 
revolves and not as an irresistible attrac- 
tion. 

In considerable measure what has been 
said about ducks applies to geese. The 
best decoys, aside from live birds, are 
dead ones stooled in natural positions. 
Here again professional hunters made pos- 
turing an art. Bags of 100 geese to the 
gun were not uncommon among pit hunt- 
ers who shot for the market in Califor- 
nia, and still larger bags were made with 
a steer and a 4-gauge “bull gun.” I once 
saw 72 geese killed with a double dis- 
charge from one of these 4-gauges, and 
it was not uncommon for market hunters 
to kill upward of 100 with two shots. 


OWEVER, the pit hunter relied ona 

10- or a 12-gauge, some dead birds 
stuck up as decoys and his uncanny ability 
to talk geese dialects. The professional 
seldom used profiles, stuffed or live de- 
coys, although later the proprietors of 
commercial shooting outfits which catered 
to sportsmen employed all of these. Coin- 
cidently, professional callers passed out of 
the picture. 

Well designed and properly sct profile 
goose decoys are often very deadly. This 
applies particularly in hazy or dull, misty 
weather, when they take on a startling 
reality. They should be cut oversize from 
faithful designs of wild geese in repose. 
Satisfactory stools can be made from sheet 
metal, plyboard, or heavy strawboard not 
less than % of an inch in thickness. When 
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smissed him. 


BY TWO FEET 





Two sore feet can spoil a hunting 
trip. You tramp mile after mile, over 


uneven ground. Through endless 
woods and fields. Like an Indian. 


Take a hint from the Indian. Lace 
your feet in smooth, yielding com- 
fort. Walk on a cradle of soft leather 
—in moccasins. Wear Bass footwear. 


Bass Moccasin Boots are made in 
the true Indian tradition. One single 
piece of pliant leather extends all the 
way under the foot, like a hammock. 
No uncomfortable innersole. No cork- 
and-glue filler or rough seams to irri- 
tate the feet. Water-proof. Smart. 
Sturdy. 
















Boots for hunting and 
fishing. Moccasin- 
oxfords for general 
sport wear. There are 
models for every pur- 
pose. Write for a free 
catalog, and the name 
of your nearest dealer. 
WARNING: Stitching 
around the toe-top does 
not make a moccasin. 
There are many imita- 
tions. Insist on Bass. 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY 


Wilton, Me. 
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RELOADING TooLs 


for Pistol, Revolver, Rifle, Cartridges, 
and Shotshells 


311359 


IDEAL No.3 
TH 





wr 
DOVBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 






109 grain gas No. 3 Tool for rim cartridges, .25-20 
ck bullet for .30-30, .38 S. & W., ete., $6. No. 10 
Fine Tool for rimless ¢ artridges, .30 Govt. 





for s1 small game. 06, ete., $6.50 


160 Page Book Gives Valu- 





able Ballistics: Complete data 
on Reloading 
Shooters and reloaders find 
the Ideal Handbook interest- 
ing and indispensable. Au- 
thors Whelen, Hatcher and 
Askins are leading authori- 








ties. Sent postpaid for 50 
‘ents, 
— The aerenore | 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West St. 


Middlefield, Conn. 
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Improve your aim 


Do you lead your birds too much, shoot 
behind them, over or under? You probably 


‘don’t know exactly. 


You can’t see the shot. 


But in one day on the field with Improved 
Eley Rocket Shells the flaming red tracer 
rocket will show you the path of each shot 


pattern and correct your errors. 


Eley Rocket Shells are standard loads, de- 
velop standard ballistics, and do not injure 


gun barrels. 
to get them for you or write to: 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH Co. 
Mapison AVENUE 


Exclusive U. S. Distributor 


AT 451. Street, New York 


Ask your sporting goods dealer 





THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


postpaid 


$2.25, 





They move the gun straight back. 
ask your dealer for one. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 


Box 81 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 8 St Paul, Minnesota 











$2.75,$3.25 


Write for circular, and 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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made from strawboard, these are light 
and inexpensive, and can be shaped with 
a heavy pair of shears. Give them a heavy 
coat of sizing varnish as a primer and 
stiffening medium. Follow with two coats 
of flat white or gray and finally with flat 
finishing colors that fairly represent live 
birds. Remember, however, that the belly 
and other parts normally in shadow should 
be painted darker, so as to give an appear- 
ance of roundness. 

To facilitate packing, removable legs 
or supports for profiles are preferable. 
These are easily made from wood strips 
14 of an inch thick, 1 inch wide and 12 
or 13 inches in length. Nail a strip of 
similar material, 6 inches long, even with 
the top of the longer strip and parallel 
thereon, at several points and clinch the 
nails. Place the nails low enough to permit 
the lower part of the profile to enter to a 
depth of four inches between the strips. 
This forms a_ lock. 

You can easily carry four dozen straw- 
board decoys and their supports far afield. 
Properly placed, so that a considerable 
number are seen broadside no matter how 
the set is approached, they will have dead- 
ly potentialities—that is, provided you 
have beaten geese to actual feeding 
grounds, your dugout is a masterpiece, 
the birds are not in a wild mood, they have 
not responded to a sudden whim and head- 
ed for distant grounds, a great mass of 
geese in some field not far distant do not 
present disastrous competition and one 
of a dozen other adverse possibilities do 
not enter into the lottery of goose hunt- 
ing. 
continued ) 


(To be 


THE OLD WARDEN ON THE C.C.C. 
(Continued from page 31) 

“None of us are goin’ to have much to 
say about the program on national units. 
We'll just have to figure that they're in 
good hands. But on state work, maybe we 
can do a lot of good for sportsmen in 
general by keepin’ our eyes open to see 
that the state departments don’t overlook 
any bets and that, if they can justify some- 
thing off the beaten track by way of work, 
the United States Forest Service is open- 
minded enough to approve it. 

“I've got a lot of respect for foresters. 
Bless ’em, they’re doin’ a real job for us, 
state and national. But danged if I don't 
sometimes guess that they've got their 
vision nz arrowed down to too small a focus. 
Some of ’em, I mean. You know, there's 
a lot of college-trained foresters that still 
seem to think of a forest only as so many 
cubic feet of wood. But to us, a forest 
means somethin’ else. We understand that 
we must have timber, that unless we grow 
it as a crop we're likely to run short some 
day, and that it’s downright foolish to 
think that trees, under proper conditions, 
shouldn’t be cut. 

“But we also know that a timber crop 
can be harvested without ruining the 
forest. More, we know that logs and bolts 
and ties are only a few items of what 
the land yields. Look at the tourist in- 
dustry. It’s dependent on forests, ain't it? 
And it sure has gotten to be big enough 
so that if we’re smart we'll commence to 
bear down on the yield of fish and game 
that can be produced along with a timber 
crop. 

“Now, probably all foresters realize this, 
but some don’t seem to give it much atten- 
tion. You'll find more talk among ’em of 
the value of recreational resources than 
you used to, and in reading over the plans 
for these C.C.C. camps I see plenty of 
mention of this sort of thing in National 
Forest improvements. But how far is it 
goin’, I wonder; and how far will the 
states be let go in planning their forest 







areas so they'll grow more fish and game 
along with their trees? 

“There’s a lot of work that all parties 
can agree to; your old-time, college- 
trained, saw- -log forester and the most 
radical of the new type don’t argue for a 
minute over the necessity of holding fire 
down. Both state and national lay-outs 
most certainly are goin’ to get more pro- 
tection work done than they've ever 
dreamed they could do. Both Congress and 
state legislatures have always been slow 
to spend money on fire prevention ; they'd 
pour out the dollars for suppression, but 
gig back when it came to appropriating for 
fire-lines and roads to get equipment over 
and such items. But now, that’s the easiest 
thing for a big army of workers to do 
right off the bat, and it’s bein’ done ina 
way to warm your heart. 

“Another thing: it’s always been hard 
to get money for improvement thinnings 
of young timber stands, and for the con- 
trol of tree diseases, too. But for the 
time being, anyhow, that’s past. A power- 
ful lot of it is goin’ on right this week and 
will keep on until fall, anyhow. 

“So far, so good. Any state, I guess, 
could go the limit on that kind of work 
and the Forest Service would just. say 
amen, and there may be places with so 
much of it to be done that camps could 
be kept there from now on and still have 
more of that kind of work to do. 

“But in lots of spots that amount of 
work is limited, while the things that 
might be done for the betterment of hunt- 
ing and fishing would just make you 
blink! And I'm wonderin’ how much of 
it is goin’ to be planned and how much 
approved when the plans are offered. 

“As I say, the Forest Service talks a 
lot about recreational improvement; but 
so far as I can find out, the most of the 
work is goin’ to be in fixin’ up places for 
folks to camp in comfort for themselves 
and in safety for the forest. If it stops 
there, ain't we overlookin’ a bet? The 
more folks you get to come into an area, 
the bigger the demand for fishing and 
hunting. Unless your program of im- 
provin’ fishing and hunting goes right 
along with your improvement in facilities 
offered folks, they’re goin’ to run out of 
things to do after they get there, I'd say. 


OW, maybe the Forest Service has 

done a lot and is plannin’ to doa 
lot more by way of arrangin’ their planting 
and management so as to make game hap- 
pier ; but if so, they've made ya a small 
noise about it. And as for stream and lake 
improvement”—shaking his head—‘l 
sometimes wonder, talkin’ to the boys in 
the Service, if they know anything has 
been done along that line anywhere. 

“I see where North Dakota is doin’ 
some work under this Conservation Corps 
plan on a game reserve, plantin’ trees to 
shelter upland birds and wild plum and 
buffalo-berry and other things to feed ’em. 
That's what I call creatin’ a recreational 
resource. W hy not see that it’ s done ona 
big scale and in lots of places? Why not 
go into our deer problem in all the deer 
states and plan a wild-land management 
—or a forest management, if you want 
to call it that—that Il make more shelter 
and feed for deer? And what about ruffed 
grouse and prairie chicken? Those species 
are crops just as much as timber 1s a 


crop; if you’re goin’ to make your forest 
areas yield all they can, you can’t over- 
look ’em. 


“Then, in the Prairie States, some of 
this time and moriey is bein’ spent on re- 


storin’ water-levels. That means better 
breeding areas for waterfowl, besides 
checkin’ floods and controllin’ erosion. 


Out there, it might be stretchin’ things 
to call it a part of forestry, but, by the 
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almighty, it’s puttin’ idle land to use or 
increasin’ the use of land already producing | RIFLE 


somethin’, and that, I’m told, is the big | 
idea behind any forestry program: land 
utilization. 

“Take Michigan. They'd done some 
work there on lake and stream improve- | 
ment, as I told you a while back. It 
wasn't done by fellers likely to go off | 
half-cocked, either. University of Michi- 
gan had charge of it. They wanted to go 
ahead after they'd done their preliminary 
work, but didn’t have the money. Then 
along comes the C. C. C., and they saw 
an opportunity and asked for approval on | 
projects that would total 850 man-months 
labor. This, I’m told, caused some paper- 
rattling and throat-clearing in Washing- 
ton. It didn’t seem to fit into the program | 
as originally planned because it was aimed | 
at growin’ fish, not trees. The request was 
cut down a little, but Michigan is goin’ 
to do a lot of it. Other states followed, 
and several will do some, though, they 
say, folks at the head of things ain’t just | 
breakin’ their necks to show enthusiasm | 
for it. 

“I’m not criticisin’. This stuff is kind 
of new. It can be argued that its value 
hasn't been demonstrated under all cir- | 
cumstances, but what I’m anxious to see is | 
a trial for anything that technical men of 
good standing believe has got sense to it 
and which ties in with a program for the 
increased use of wild and idle land. That 
balances things up for taxpayers, in a 
way, and it certainly gives the lad who 
likes the open more chance to see how} - 


good he is at what he likes to do! ; “yo ~—_ Style 70 
er ‘ ‘ genuine pivot 
“ “\H, yes: another Michigan thing. At | aan pam: UTI 15] ad ; 


their forest-fire experiment station 
they've been workin’ on makin’ maps of | g TRADE MARK 
available underground water supplies. 
| 














Buy value—lasting value! Now 
more than ever. Zeiss Binoculars of 

3 to 18 power. Zeiss Rifle Scopes, 1 to 
8 power. All leaders in their fields. 










At your dealer’s. Write for Literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. TZ, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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Six Sedgley Springfields for Big Game—Little Gam 


*“SEDGLEY’’ SPRINGFIELD SPORTER RIFLES 


Springfield .30-06 Acti i tock 
Used on all Models ~ ee ale las 












7: There’s a Sedgley Rifle for every sport 
- ing need . . . deer, moose, elk, bear, tiger and elephant. 
: Perfectly balanced, with 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sport- 
‘ ing stock and pistol grip, Lyman No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Rear Sight, 
Gold or Ivory Bead Front Sight mounted on Matted Ramp. Weight, 7% Ibs. 


Calibre § .25-35 | $ Calibre .270 ’ $ 
Calibre 30-06 ¢ complete.............0000... Calibre .250-3000 COMPUEE........c0seeerveeeee 4 2 
Calibre 7 mm. Calibre .22 “Hornet” J 


if Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us—Special Rifles Built to Order 
: w Sedgley Handbook on Springfield Sporters Free 
Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. Kine Co., Call Bldg., San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila. aust 
























HE real Duxbak Hunting Clothes are what 
you want. You get the best cloth—best 
tailoring— and really rainproofed. Unequalled 
for comfort, protection from storms, briers and 
brush—there with long wear. Genuine pivot 
sleeves. Breeches short, medium or long in 
same waistband size. Sold by best dealers in 
hunting equipment for the last 30 years. Be 
sure to get the genuine Utica-Duxbak make. 
¥ Look for the trade mark—in every garment. 
7 : 


They mapped part of one county last year 
so any fire warden goin’ into that part of | 
his territory on a fire and needin’ water 
can get it. Jetting in wells so you can be 
pumpin’ water in a matter of minutes is 
nothin’ new. Locating the water supplies | 
is, though. | 

“So Michigan asked to be allowed to 
use 700 man-months labor on this job of | 
mapping and was told to go ahead. Before | 
fall they'll have whole townships of bad | 
fire hazard so well mapped that the men 
assigned to fire will know whether they’ve 
got to go ten or twenty or thirty feet to 
water at a given point, or whether it’s |] For Ducks, 25¢ For Geese, 35¢ 
impractical to try to sink a well at all. 

“That’s another new wrinkle and one 
that maybe other states will take on if 
these camps run another year.” 

He gazed a moment out across the PATENT DECOY 
pleasant hills, touched with the hues of DUCK COLLAR CO. 
alterglow. 812 SHERMAN STREET, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

“There are bad spots here and there, 
I expect. Now and again you may find a 


bunch of boys who haven't got the spirit ‘ORDER THIS 


of the thing, who'll soldier and gum things 








’ UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., UTICA,N. Y. 
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LIVE DECOY DEVICES 


COLLARS OR LEG-BANDS 
Sturdy construction. Indispensable for anchoring 
duck and geese decoys. Sample by mail. 






Patent No, 971392 





































up. I heard of one camp of city lads that Rust-proof Eee ee wale 

ie eae a soe or Agere side in to absorb moisture and collect oil 

was established when black flies were at film. ‘Reinforced with leather. Well made. Eliminates need. for 

their worst, and the bovs went home in taking gun down to transport. Ideal for storing gun. Passes legal require; 

dozens. Those things, I’d say the ex- al an Pd gg ong RF pe A EOE -e- , 

lozens, se things, I’d say, are the ex Cc SE $3.50. Sling Strap $1 extra. State make, type, model, gauge or caliber, and length over all 

ception. ; } A BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY Berlin, Wisconsin 
But, on the whole, it seems to me that | Makers of quality leather goods for over 60 years 





Old Man Opportunity is knocking on the 
sportsman’s door. Up to a certain point, 


everything’s lovely ; beyond it, there may W S G 
be a little argument as to what kind of ant to wap uns? 








Custom Made Hunting Breeches 
Made of the finest and strongest mole- 
skin obtainable. Guaranteed waterproof. 


work should be done. We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or tus tor Gt ae ae Go 
The chief cause for disagreement be- pistol, or exchange with you for any other with sample cloth sent on request.) 
tween sportsman and forester, as I see it, firearm you may want. Write us what you We also match trousers to your 


i i Ati © Bt al . have, and what you want, and we will make 
1s the notion—which is bein’ worn-out in you an offer by return mail. 


a hurry—that one forest crop should get |] IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
all the attention. Timber and recreation 10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 

can be raised on the same acres, and you 
can have a whale of a lot more recreation 
if you'll just alter your idea of forestry 
Practice a mite. The men and money have 
been provided to do a wonderful work, I 
sure hope we don’t overlook any bets.” 


coat and vest. 
Special price to dealers. 
Major Hunting Breech Co. 
139 Spring St. ( Canal 6-5937), N.Y.C. 


























There’s Ducks forYou—with a “KALAMAZOO” 


Bring home your limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’’—the folding, puncture-proof 
duck boat. Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 
where, Check as baggage, carry by hand or auto. Up or down in a jiffy 
All sizes. Use with your outboard. Fully, guaranteed. Write for free catalog 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co. 491 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THOSE AUTUMN BASS 
By Adam Tinker 


OW that summer is over, it is a 

good plan to take stock of the 

season's angling activities. Look- 

ing back over the past few 
months, how did you fare? Did you get 
your full measure of sport? Were the 
majority of your days on lake and stream 
fairly successful ones, with enough fish to 
your credit to add pleasant material to the 
book of memory? Or, as is the case with 
many of us, do you feel that you might 
have done better? 

Of course, no true angler measures con- 
tentment with a yardstick consisting of 
fins and scales. He leaves that to the meat- 
hunters. But surely, one is justified in 
asking for enough strikes to yield a bit 
of sport and perhaps a pair or so of husky 
bass to take home. Yet, how frequently 
are we who must take our vacations dur- 
ing the hot months badly disappointed! 

There is a _ very definite 
connection between atmospheric 
heat and poor fishing. As the 
temperature rises during the 
summer months, lakes and 
streams gradually warm up un- 
til the water reaches a point at 
which the fish become inactive. 
They seek the cooler depths and 
remain in this apathetic state 
until a drop in temperature puts 
them back in a feeding mood. 
During protracted heat spells, 
bass, as well as most other spe- 
cies, often refuse both live and 
artificial baits, no matter how 
skilfully they may be presented. 

The reason for the success of 
early season fishing is usually 
low water temperatures. After 
the middle of September, in 
most localities, the water again 
cools off to a degree about cor- 
responding to June tempera- 
tures. Under these favorable 
conditions, game fish once more 
become active and the wise bass 
fisherman makes the most of it. 
Days are crisp and invigorating. 
The air has a tang that puts life 
into the angler as well as the 
fish. There are no mosquitoes or 
gnats to make life miserable and 
one can row a boat hour after 
hour without fatigue and per- 
spiration. 

To those who have made 
more or less fruitless journeys 
to distant places because of 
unfavorable conditions existing 
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for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











there, I heartily prescribe fall bass fish- 
ing. Fortunately, the bass is an accom- 
modating chap. He makes his home almost 
at our very doorstep, and even those of 
us who live in large cities can usually 
find him within a couple of hours’ travel. 

Keeping in mind such factors as cooler 
days and nights, fewer hours of daylight 
and decreasing insect life, the autumn 
bass fisherman studies conditions from 
day to day and adjusts his technique ac- 
cordingly. From mid-October until the 
end of the fishing season—usually the first 
week of November in most localities— 
one is apt to get the greater share of his 
surface sport during the middle of the 
day, directly reversing summer conditions. 


Shucks! Fish ain’t like us dogs when it comes to bitin’ 
Marcelli 


Photo Nino 








The reason, of course, is that insects are 
not active much before 10 o’clock in the 
morning, due to the cold weather, and 
the chill of late afternoon quickly drives 
them off the water. 

If you like to fish fly-rod lures or sur- 
face plugs, it is well to keep this point 
in mind. Dragon-flies remain until well 
into cold weather, and one fall I had un- 
usually good sport with an imitation tied 
on a long-shank hook, blue-yarn body 
with black ribbing and two tufts of gray 
squirrel hair on each side to represent 
wings. 

From my own experience I feel certain 
that success in fall angling depends upon 
technique rather than upon any special 
selection of tackle. Your regular assort- 
ment of bugs, spinners and plugs will catch 
bass in October as well as in June, pro- 
vided you use them in accordance with 
existing conditions. 

The fly-rod devotee is often disappoint- 
ed in not being able to take bass on a 
surface lure, even when conditions seem 
perfect. This has happened in my 
own fishing and I have found 
that, by switching to a spinner 
or weighted bass bug and fish- 
ing the lure a foot or so under 
the surface, fish can frequently 
be induced to strike. 

Those of us who enjoy wad- 
ing a stream and casting a 
wet fly can find plenty of fun 
on almost any of the rivers 
where the smallmouth abounds. 
The chief limitation here is con- 
dition of the water. Dry seasons 
favor the angler. The bass con- 
gregate in shallow pools and 
rifles and, due to cool water, 
one will likely enjoy rare sport 
with wet flies and spinners. Fre- 
quent and heavy rains, however, 
usually spoil the fun by turning 
the bass to bottom feed and 
making the rivers unwadable. 


CANNOT too highly com- 

mend the use of small, con- 
servatively colored flies for river 
smallmouths, as opposed to the 
big, gaudy affairs usually 
offered at tackle counters. My 
own choice would be such pat- 
terns as Cahill, Rube Wood, 
Professor, March Brown and 
Seth Green. These I purchase 
tied on Nos. 6 and 8 hooks. I 
fish one or, at most, two flies on 
a six-foot leader of “medium 
trout” weight. Fine tackle often 
brings results where heavier 
equipment fails, simply because 
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bass are more intelligent fish than many 
anglers suppose. 

But river fishing, at best, is notoriously 
uncertain and the majority of one’s sport 
is to be had in lakes. The crisp, brilliant 
days of early and mid-October offer a 
rare opportunity to the plug-caster. 

While the weather remains mild, bass 
stay near shore, in shallow water. Diving, 
wabbling plugs are usually effective. It 
pays to work the weed beds, sunken logs 
and rock ledges with particular care. The 
persistent angler will get strikes where 
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be found in almost any brook until quite 
late in 
weather, can be transported long distances 
with little if any loss. 

Fine tackle always pays in any form of 
angling and particularly in bait fishing. 
Use sharp hooks, not too large—about 
No. 4 or 6 is right—and medium or even 
fine, mist-colored leaders, 6 feet in length. 
One or two split BB shot, pinched on the 


the fall and, due to the cold | 


leader a foot above the hook as a sinker, | 


afford plenty of weight. ; 
To get the most fun out of bait fishing, 
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the impatient one has given up. Deeper 
waters often prove profitable, too, espe- 
cially on sunny days when bass are apt 
to feed near the surface. 

In autumn fishing, however, one must 
count on more or less unsettled weather 
conditions, especially toward the end of 
the season. On gray, cold days, good sport 
is often possible, though the fly rod must 
be dispensed with. The fish take to deep 
water but will still feed until the surface 
of the water freezes quite solidly. 

The bait fisherman now has his inning, 
though it is often possible to take some 
good bass on under-water plugs, fished 
deep and retrieved slowly. If one knows 
the location of weed beds and ledges in 
deep water where fish customarily feed, 


one should use a fly-rod and fine enameled 
line. The bait may be cast by stripping 
from the boat or shore and retrieving by 
jerks with the left hand. This method is 
usually very effective. Hook the minnow 
through the lips and allow a fish to run 
off a few feet of line, upon feeling a strike, 
before setting the hook. 

One of the best features of autumn bass 
fishing, to me, is the fine vigor of the fish. 
After the warm months, during which 
bass have had ample opportunity to stuff 
themselves on insects, worms and frogs, 
they are in splendid condition. This is 
naturally reflected in the quality of the 
fight they display when hooked on light 
tackle. From this standpoint, alone, an 
October bass is 


the battle is half won. Lacking that August. 
knowledge, however, a bit of cruising I well remember a largemouth that I 
around and observing will usually reveal hooked in one of the New York City 


some of the likely places. reservoirs late in October. This fish struck 
a spinner-wet-fly rig and at once started 

NE of the best methods of locating 

fish is to troll with a spoon or under- 
water plug until a strike is had. Then go 
over the ground again and see what hap- 
pens. If you get another strike it may be 
that you have located a school, in which 
event it will pay to stay there and fish 
awhile. Many game fish, including bass, 
regularly school up in the fall and stay in 
a restricted area of the lake. 

Even though you may enjoy fishing with 
artificials far more than with live bait— 
and I’m certain most of us do—it is 
advisable to take bait tackle with you on 
your late autumn trips, simply because of 
the uncertainty of the season. Any avail- 
able natural baits will take fish; it is 
largely a question of which ones can be 
found. Soft crawfish are good, but these 
crustaceans hibernate when the weather 
gets at all cold. Frogs may often be caught 
in springs as late as December. Night 
crawlers are obtainable on mild nights 
much later in the season than most people 
suppose. In fact, I recall seeing them on 
my lawn (Connecticut) on Christmas Eve 
of the year before last. The weather was 
very mild and the ground had not yet 
frozen. 

But live minnows, the favorite bait of 
most anglers, are probably the most re- 
liable for late-season fishing. They can 


than fifteen yards. Upon striking the 
water, the bass made a long run against 
as much pressure as I dared exert, then 
up he came, to leap again and again. 
When he was finally brought to net I 
could scarcely believe that the bass 
gveighed but a scant two pounds, If I had 





Bass frequently feed on dragon-flies on 
warm autumn days 


hooked this same fish during a hot spell | 
in the summer, it is quite likely that he 
would have given up in half the time. 


you owe it to yourself to make the ex- 
periment. Simply being out and breathing 
great draughts of invigorating, crisp air 
makes a fall bass-fishing trip worth while. 








COME WITH THE RVGAt 


> (LURES 


After all, what gets the fish is the LURE. 

You can depend upon lures bearing the 
name “‘Pflueger’’—designed from experience 
and again proved by experience in use before 
they are offered to you. 


| THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 


| Dept. F-10 EA 


worth two caught in | 


a series of leaps that carried him more | 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 


. Pilueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 





PFLUEGER JOINTED PAL-O-MINE MINNOW 
Floats, dives, wiggles, wobbles. Six different finishes— 
each. = 










PFLUEGER LIVEWIRE MINNOW 
Made of celluloid. Brilliant permanent colorations—scale 
finish. Two sizes, 344” and 5’—$1.00 and $1.25, 


’ 
LUEGER MUSKILL BAIT 
Asure ise fort ‘muskies"”—first choice of northern 

ree sizes—several finishes—50@c to $1.20, 


PFLUEGER O'BOY SPINNER WEEDLESS 


One size. Weight 5-8 oz. 7 varieties. Price 5c, 


PFLUEGER 





If you have never tried autumn angling | 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


FISHING TACKLE 


Send for the 
PFLUEGER Pocket Catalog 







| from three generations of 

* how.” 

LA PLUEGE Pid -——_- 

E. A. PFLUEGER, Presiden 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co, Dept. F-10, Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 

Catalog No. 151. 
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LIGHT TACKLE FOR SALT WATER 
By Orton G. Dale, Jr. 


OOKING back over the past twenty- 
five years of fishing along the Jersey 
coast, both in the surf and offshore, I can 
remember only a few instances when the 
loss of fish could be attributed to inade- 
quate tackle. In one or two cases I know 
that I had hooked large sharks and, in a 
couple of others, large rays. On only one 
occasion was an unidentified fish lost be- 
cause of tackle that was too weak. 

Such fish as I have lost, and I have lost 
many, have beaten me almost invariably 
through my own carelessness or overcon- 
fidence or because of failure to properly 
anticipate some sudden or unusual man- 
oeuver. 

Cumulative experiences have convinced 
me that the supreme thrills, in salt water 
as in fresh, can be had only on the light- 
est possible tackle. This fact should be 
self-evident, but when I look back over 
the various sets of equipment I have en- 
countered and, in fact, have owned as the 
result of what I considered mature and 
expert advice, the fact cannot be chal- 
lenged that most salt-water tackle is very 
poorly balanced. 

It is my sincere hope that this article 
will create a desire for experimentation 
among salt-water devotees along “light- 
tackle” lines, as well as suggest to fresh- 
water anglers the unlimited possibilities 
for the use in salt water of tackle hereto- 
fore considered inadequate. 

With the entry into the salt-water sport 
of the more delicate fresh-water methods, 
the salt-water angler will greatly add to 
his sport and the fresh-water sportsman 
will immeasurably extend his horizon. 

The fact that tackle of fresh-water cal- 
iber, properly handled, will give excel- 
lent results in salt water has been proved 
by a number of anglers in the past. The 
most recent and probably the most con- 
clusive proof is the experience of the group 
of sportsmen who fished the waters of 
Florida during the past winter. 

In offshore fishing the chances for large, 
if not record, fish are far greater than in 
the surf, but it has been my experience 
that large fish are the exception rather 
than the rule, the vast majority being un- 
der ten pounds. 

My equipment for such fish as blues and 
bonito consisted last summer of a split- 
bamboo tip with an overall length of 6 
feet 4 inches, including a cork grip 12% 
inches long, mounted with agate guides 
and weighing ten ounces, complete. The 
tip, unmounted, weighs about five ounces. 
I had been using this rod for bay fishing 
for weaks and blues and took it off-shore 
one day as a matter of curiosity. On it I 
had a small reel holding just over 100 
yards of 6-thread line. 


AVING explained my intentions to 
the man who made my rods, he de- 
signed some bullet-head feather jigs of 
very small size, the heads weighing from 
t 1% ounces—and I was all set. 
Locating the fish by trolling a couple of 
hand lines (the fish were feeding deep 
and were not showing), I dropped over 
the small jig and hoped for the best. 
With the strain entirely on the reel, the 
tip being held in direct line with the lure, 
I had my first hit within five minutes. 
Kicking the clutch into neutral I let the 
boat drift. The first thirty seconds, of 
course, meant giving line until the boat 
lost headway, but I was greatly surprised 
to see how little need there was thereafter 
to give line. 
It is true that I gained very little line 
for the first couple of minutes, which were 
devoted to savage, but orderly, sweeping 





runs on the part of the fish. I was almost 
caught napping by a sudden change in 
tactics when he headed directly at me 
and broke water for the first time. Hav- 
ing often seen squids and heavy lures dis- 
lodged by just this trick, I was prepared 
to find that the fight was over. However, 
the light rod took up most of the slack. 
Also, the light weight of the jig was not 
enough to shake the hook and the fight 
went on. 

The fish broke several times after that, 
but’ I had learned my lesson and such 
tactics were useless. His rushes gradually 
shortened and, except for two final ef- 
forts as he was brought alongside, there 
was no further danger of losing him and 
he was safely in the landing net within 





Photo Ke nneth O. 


Arnold 
{ whip-ray caught by Herbert Brewster 
at Eau Gallie, Florida, after a fight of 24% 
hours. It weighed 300 pounds and the tail 
measured 7 feet 8 inches 


ten minutes after he struck. The scales 
showed him to be just under four pounds. 

Two other fish were taken with the 
same results and, while neither of them 
ran over four pounds, I had gained the 
confidence I needed and had determined 
to continue the experiment the next time 
out. I had also convinced my wife that she 
could handle such a rod, whereas before 
she had found the heavier tackle too tiring. 

From the latter part of last July until 
the end of the season, neither my wife nor 
I had the slightest difficulty with any fish 
hooked on our light tackle and I have had 
a new and lighter rod made for further 
experiments this summer. It has already 
proved its power with blues up to five 
pounds. 

It has been my conviction, since the first 
day offshore with light tackle, that more 
hooked fish can be boated than with heavy 
tackle and that the fighting quality of the 
fish increases at least in direct ratio with 
the lightening of equipment. It is true 
that fewer fish will be taken but that is 
only because the individual battles require 
a longer period. 

As an example of the difference in the 
ratio of fish hooked to fish caught, I can 
point to a day when my wife and I using 
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light tackle, and M. G. Henderson of 
Norfolk, Va., using my older rig, took be- 
tween us twenty- -three blues, the smallest 
of which was above five pounds and the 
largest just over nine. 

Of the total catch of twenty-three fish, 
the number boated was almost equally 
divided among the three rods. 

But, and here is the fact which most 
impressed me, out of the number of fish 
hooked, the fwo light rods saved all but 
five, whereas the heavy tackle lost actual- 
ly more fish than were boated. 

This was the only instance last year 
when I was able to directly compare heavy 
tackle with light tackle in my own boat, 
although on several occasions we were 
able to compare results with boats fishing 
alongside or within an area of a couple of 
square miles. At no time was there any 
marked advantage in favor of heavy 
tackle, except that greater numbers of fish 
were taken. The percentage of fish hooked 
to fish boated remained, in every case, 
well in favor of the lighter tackle and I 
feel sure that the joy of the battle was far 
greater. 

The use of light tackle is the only 
method by which the true fighting 
qualities of a bluefish can be appreciated. 
Heavy tackle, whether handline or rod 
and reel, with the boat under way, definite- 
ly limits the action to the savage, bull- 
dog shaking of his head which has come 
to be recognized as characteristic of the 
blue. His rushes are necessarily shortened 
and he is rapidly drowned as a result of 
the need to “keep him coming.” Unless he 
can outswim the boat and the ability of 
the fisherman to take in line, his only 
chance for freedom is to shake the hook— 
with probable fatal damage to his mouth. 

With light tackle and the boat stopped, 
the fight becomes far more interesting. 
The set formula of shake, shake, shake is 
replaced by one far more subtle and va- 
ried. Long, sweeping runs—sudden re- 
verses—sounding—jumping—sulking (but 
not often)—a steady power drive gener- 
ously mixed with the well known bull-dog 
tactics—and that is the “light-tackle” blue- 
fish battle. 

A landing net must be employed, of 
course, but I have seldom found it possible 
to net a fish the first time he is brought 
alongside. The sight of the boat is an al- 
most certain signal for the most treacher- 
ous break of the entire fight. Sometimes 
it is straight down; sometimes directly 
under the boat; in any event, surprisingly 
sudden and unpredictable. 

What is true of the bluefish proved 
true of bonito but with the exception of 
one tuna, hooked by Mrs. Dale, I cannot 
speak with authority on this fish. 

This one tuna probably weighed about 
twenty-five pounds and this weight was 
estimated on the basis of his actions and 
on the weights of other fish taken at about 
the same time and in the same locality. 


NTIL the hook tore out after about 

fifteen minutes, the fish was under 
perfect control, his fight consisting of re- 
peated runs of twenty to fifty yards fairly 
near the surface. There was no indication 
of the tuna’s usual tactics of sounding and 
sulking and there was no need for “pump- 
ing” to raise him to the surface. I am 
convinced that, had he been well hooked, 
he would have been easily boated and that 
the fight would have resulted in further 
proof of the efficacy of light tackle. 

As to what extent it is possible to carry 
light-tackle angling without risk of dam- 
age to equipment, I am far from able to 
predict. I am, however, fully convinced 
that this phase of salt-water fishing is 
due for rapid development and that within 
a short time it will have become one of 
the most popular branches of the sport. 
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OCTOBER AND THE FISHING 
CONTEST 


OW do I know the entries are com- 

ing in thick and fast? Well, there 
are a couple hundred of them lying on 
my desk, waiting to be looked over, check- 
ed as to weights and measurements, and 
passed along to our judges. This pile ac- 
cumulated during the two weeks I was 
on a fishing trip in the Nipigon Country 
of Ontario. That is how I know that the 
readers of Fre-p & StrREAM have been busy 
catching some big fish. 

Keep up the good work. While the sum- 
mer is about over now, there is still lots 
of time to get in some of the best fishing 
of the whole season. September and Octo- 
her are two glorious fishing months. And 
bear in mind that all of the Classes and 
Divisions in Frecp & StrEAM’s Annual 
Prize Fishing Contest are still open. The 
first ones to close will be the Brook Trout, 
Brown Trout and Lake Trout Classes, 
and the Eastern Division of the Steelhead- 
Rainbow Trout Class, on October Ist. The 
Small-Mouth Black Bass Class and the 
Northern Division of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class do not close until No- 
vember Ist, and all of the rest of them 
not until December Ist or January Ist— 
so you see, you still have plenty of time. 

We have also advised you in numerous 
advertising displays in all of our spring 
and summer issues, that we are offering 
77 valuable prizes for big fish—ranging 
from ten dollars to fifty dollars. Think 
of it—almost 6% dozen—or over half a 
gross—of prizes! That's a lot—especially 
in these lean times! So if you don’t get 
aboard, you'll have nobody to blame but 
yourselves. With that number of prizes, 
it is a sure bet that a fellow doesn’t have 
to break a world’s record in order to win 
something. 

If there is anything you want to know 
about this contest, don't hesitate to write 
us. Just address the Prize Fishing Contest 
Editor or the Editor of this Department. 
The complete Rules and Conditions will 
not be published again this year. 

Tight lines to you and here is hoping 
you win a prize! 


A UNIQUE CATCH 
By Dr. Charles Francis Chapman 


HE doctor said I must get away. 

They always say that. Anyhow, the 
call of the wild was pretty loud, so I got 
hold of Arthur Cornell and we packed our 
kits in the car and at 5 A. M. were off 
for the North. After 375 miles of driv- 
ing we arrived at Chaffeys Locks in the 
Rideau chain of lakes in Ontario. 

Our genial and popular host was right 
there to greet us and after a fill-up with 
his delicious food and a night in his com- 
fortable beds, we were rarin’ to go. 

The bass were not striking well so we 
took to what, I think, is the best fun of 
all—drifting in deep water for the snappy 
great northern pike and, Oh Boy! how 
we did land them. We trolled very slowly 
in about forty feet of water, with a good- 
sized minnow on a large Cincinnati Bass 
hook with wire leader. We caught so many 
that we were not interested in numbers 
and returned most of them to the lake 
re next year. We were out for a record 
fish, 

Just as we were about to close the day’s 
sport, Art had a good strike and hooked 
his catch. It played queerly, however, and 
not at all like any fish that we knew. Art 
had been fighting him for five minutes 
when a most remarkable thing happened. 
You know, of course, that a pike seldom 
it ever breaks water. He may dart and 
rush and sulk and come to the surface, 
but rarely jumps. Well, suddenly, about 
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sixty feet from the boat, there was a tre- 
mendous splash. The water was just boil- 
ing. We wondered what it was all about, 
when up comes a full-sized loon, firmly 
hooked in the body and fighting to free 
himself with its mate hovering close by, 
laughing and mourning. 

When we found out what it was, ex- 
citement ran high and we were in a great 
pickle. In the first place, the law pro- 


“— wy - . 
The loon trying to make his get-away 
tecting these birds is very strict, and there 
is a stiff fine for killing one. Jack was 
scared to death. He told us a loon could 
injure a man very badly with his wings 
and he was all for cutting the line. 

Arthur fought that creature as he dove 
under the boat and splashed and squawked, 
for ten minutes, until his hands were sore 


from handling the line. He brought him | 


near enough to the boat for an eight-foot 
close-up with my movie camera from 
which I got ten feet of good film. All of 
a sudden and fortunately for all concerned, 
the hook pulled out and Mr. Loon was off, 
as sore as we were tired and excited. 


A DOLPHIN FISHERMAN’S 
PARADISE 


HOUGH that most magnificent 

pelagic fish, the dolphin (Coryphaena 
hippurus), is eagerly sought by anglers, 
mighty little indeed is known about either 
its range or habits. Some interesting facts 
concerning its distribution are brought to 
light in a highly informative paper by 
my friend, Dr. E. W. Gudger of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
in the Journal of the Elisha Mitchell 
Scientific Society. 

Having heard of several remarkably 
fine catches of dolphin being made in the 
vicinity of Diamond Shoals off Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina, Dr. Gudger be- 


gan an investigation. The facts are briefly | 


presented below: 

It is well known, of course, that the 
dolphin feeds very largely on flying fish. 
The latter, in turn, subsist almost entirely 
on various crustaceans. 

Mr. C. M. Breder, Jr., of the New York 
Aquarium, on a trip to Panama a few 
years ago, noted, as he rounded the Cape, 
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a distinct line of demarkation between the | 


green shore waters and the blue waters of 
the Gulf. It is well known among marine 
biologists that this “transition zone,” as it 
is called, here as well as elsewhere, fur- 
nishes a high concentration of crustacean 
life. 

While sailing through these waters, Mr. 
Breder made a careful check of the flying- 
fish population and found it to be most 
abundant slightly south of Cape Hatteras. 
These observations, incidentally, were 
confirmed on two subsequent trips. As 
might be expected from what has pre- 
viously been stated, these waters also 
showed that dolphin were present in un- 
usually large numbers. 

It is interesting to note, incidentally, 
that Cape Hatteras, in all probability, 
marks the most northerly point at which 
these fish are found in schools. Occasional 
individuals have been reported as far north 
as Cape Cod and Breder, himself, has taken 
one off Sandy Hook, New York. 

Dr. Gudger, after saying that “possibly 
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nowhere else is it (the dolphin) so con- 
centrated as off Cape Hatteras,” concludes 
his very excellent paper with these words: 

“The dolphin is a pelagic fish, an in- 
habitant of the open ocean. It is a preda- 
tory fish, and its favorite food is the flying 
fishes. Dolphins and flying fishes both 
come north with the Gulf Stream. The 
projection of Cape Hatteras serves to 
throw off to the east the south-flowing 
littoral (shore) water. In the vicinity of 
Diamond Shoals there is seemingly a 
marked concentration of the crustacean 
food on which flying fishes feed. This 
leads to a considerable gathering of flying 
fishes and as a result, of dolphins also off 
Cape Hatteras. And now that this is 
known, it may be expected that anglers 
will resort to these banks in considerable 
numbers for the sport to be had in catch- 
ing the dolphins.” 

If such proves to be the case, and since 
so very little is known concerning the 
dolphin’s true range and life history, we 
can only join with Dr. Gudger in ex- 
pressing the wish that the taking of these 
fish by anglers will bring about an exten- 
sion of our knowledge concerning them. 


SONG OF THE HERMIT TROUT 
By William Post Hawes 


Down in the deep 

Dark holes I keep 

And there in the noontide I float and sleep 
3y the hemlock log 

And the springing bog 

And the arching alders, I lie incog: 


The angler’s fly 

Comes dancing by 

But never a moment it cheats my eye 
For the hermit trout 

Is not such a lout 

As to be by a wading boy pulled out: 


King of the brook 

No fisher’s hook 

Fills me with dread of the sweaty cook! 
But here I lie 

And laugh as they try. 

Shall I bite at their bait? No, No, not I: 


But when the streams 

With moonlight beams 

Sparkle all silver, and starlight gleams 

Then, then look out 

For the hermit trout 

For he springs and dimples the shallows 
about 

While the tired angler dreams. 


Published with ———- of 


his granddaughter, 
Rosalie Bacon, Fs 


ronxville, N. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DO TROUT HAVE SCALES? 


FisuinGc Epitor: 
Are there any species of trout with scales? I 
am from Colorado where trout don’t have scales. 
Mrs. Ep. Mossy. 


Ans.—You ask whether there are not species 
of trout with scales. | can tell you definitely 
that there are no species of trout without scales. 
It is true that in the great majority of species, 
the scales are very difficult to see, but they are 
present, nevertheless, and can easily be seen with 
a magnifying glass. They are small and im- 
bedded, 

FisnHinGc Eptror. 


NIGHTCRAWLERS NEED FOOD 


Fisuinc Epttor: 

In the town where I live there have never 
been any nightcrawlers found. Yet there are 
several spots ten to twenty miles distant where 
they are plentiful. I would like to know why they 
are not found everywhere. What kind of soil 
do they thrive in and if replanted will they live? 

é *, NEWSTRAND. 


Ans.—Apparently there isn’t sufficient nour- 
ishment in the soil in your immediate section 
for the worms to thrive on. Worms, of course, 
secure their entire nourishment from the soil, 
and you will find them only in those localities 






where there is a sufficient amount of food to 
sustain them. Soil can be improved to promote 
this condition. For instance, you can fertilize 
the soil with manure or one of the regular com. 
mercial fertilizers. If your soil is treated jp 
this way, replanted worms will thrive. Other. 
wise, they won't. 
If you are interested in going into the subject 
I suggest your writing to the U. S. Departmen 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. for , 
bulletin published by them on the subject of 
earthworms. 
FIsHING 


ERIOX OR FARIO? 


Epitor, 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I noticed in one of your issues you speak of 
brown trout as Sa/mo crioxr. What do you mean? 
I thought it was Salmo fario. 


farotp H. Smeptey, 


Ans.—It is true that the brown trout is stil] 
frequently known scientifically as Salmo fario, 
However, the most recent Congress of Zoological 
Nomenclature has decided, for some reason or 
other, to call it Salmo eriox, and for that reason 
it is usually listed in most of the recent scientific 
publications under that name. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


SHARK’S METHOD OF TAKING FOOD 


FisHinG Eprrtor: 

Here is a little argument which I wish you 
would settle for me. 

In order that a shark may attack its victim, 
does it do so on its side or back, on account of its 
lower jaw being set back so far? 

Joun Sutteruin. 


Ans: It is commonly assumed that a shark 
must turn over on its side or even sometimes al- 
most on its back, to take food. This theory, how- 
ever, has been positively and definitely exploded 
on numerous occasions. i myself have seen sharks 
take food without turning in the slightest, and ] 
have seen several fine motion pictures of sharks 
in the act of taking food that disprove this theory 
completely. 

It is true that they will occasionally turn over 
on their side to some extent when taking food, 
but by no means always. I am inclined to think 
that it happens more trequently when they take 
food on the surface. When taking it below the 
surface they rarely if ever do so. 

FisHinc Eprtor. 


DRY FLY FISHING FOR BASS 


FisHinc Epiror: 

I want some information and I believe you can 
furnish it as well as anyone else, so I am writ- 
ing you. 

What I want to know about is dry-fly fishing for 
small-mouth black bass in this part of the coun- 
try (Illinois). 

We have several small streams here that pro- 
duce these fish and no doubt you know our waters 
are not very swift. My fishing pal and I have 
taken plenty bass on wet flies; now we want to 
try the other method. 

We have 5%-ounce fly rods, 9 feet long. What 
kind of lines should we use, single- or double 
tapered, and what size? If you give letters denot- 
ing size, please mention the manufacturer’s name 
to whom these letters apply, as there seems to be 
plenty of confusion on this point. 

What about the size and length of leaders? | 
guess we can pick out our own flies from our 
experience with the wet variety. 

Otto M. STEINKRAUS. 


Ans: Unless you are fishing in exceptionally 
low, clear water, I would see no particular rea 
son for a double-tapered line. However, such 4 
line is almost always preferable in any form ot 
dry-fly fishing. If the expense of such a line 
is of serious consideration, however, you need 
have no fear about your ability to get along with 
a level line. ; 

For a 9-foot 5%4-ounce rod, an _ E level line 
would be about right; though if the rod is 
exceptionally powerful it ought to handle the D 
without any difficulty. An HDH would be about 
right in a double-tapered line. ; 

Contrary to what you seem to believe, there is 
no very great variation in the size of lines of do 
mestic manufacture. The imported lines, it 3 
true, run slightly lighter, size for size, than 
domestic lines. 

When you use dry flies you should use a t 
pered leader. For bass fishing, however, you wil 
have to use one with a fairly heavy point—I 
would say nothing lighter than 1X. Six feet is 
long enough, although there would be no harm m 
using a 7'%4-foot leader, especially where watef 
conditions are low and clear. ‘ 

As a general thing it is a good idea to ux 
somewhat brighter patterns for bass than you 
would in the case of trout, though in a dry fly 
you don’t want to use them too bright—also be 
careful not to use them too large. I would sy 
that in most cases a No. 6 dry fly would be plenty 
big enough, and you would probably find time 
when a No. 8 would be large enough. __ , 

I would also advise you to try out the bivisibles 
and the fan-wing dry flies. These, as a rule, att 
very good bets for bass. 

Fisuinc Eprtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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UPSTREAM—DOWNSTREAM 
(Continued from page 21) 


starting to hit dry flies. It was after lunch 
time, and I returned through the tangled 
woods to the starting point. In a pool fifty 
yards below the appointed rendezvous was 
Al, up to his hips in the stream and work- 
ing like a nailer, with the sourest expres- 
sion imaginable on his face. I hardly had 
the courage to tell him of my luck, but 
when I did he came snorting out of the 
river like a disgusted hippo, took down his 
rod, stowed away his gear and set out for 
the car. 

‘Boy,” he stated finally, “you and I are 
going downstream for meat. That is, I'm 
going downstream. Are you? It’s my car, 
you know.” 

“But they're hitting dry flies here now. 
It’s warming up.” 

“They're hitting no dry flies of mine,” 
retaliated the enraged angler. “If I’m go- 
ing to catch up with those three you have, 
I've got to make big medicine with a spin- 
ner and angleworms. And mark you, all 
I want is just one chance. Never shall it 
be said of me that I got licked on the 
Brule or any other stream because I was 
too high-hat to use bait.” 

A fellow can do nothing with a man 
like that. He got his chance. My anticipa- 
tion of a glorious afternoon with flies 
turned to dreary consideration of how far 
a rainbow can see when the water is as 
brown as it gets down at McNeil’s pool so 
early in the season. It was not a pleasant 
drive for me in one sense, for the light of 
battle was kindled in Al’s eye and any 
mention of my three fish brought prodigi- 
ous snuffng and snorting and belligerent 
promises of what he’d do when he got 
where he wanted to go! The honorable Al 
can be ornery without actually offending. 
And he doesn’t get licked easily. 

“But you're licked today,” I badgered 
him as a climax to one of numerous argu- 
ments on the way down-river. 

“We've never died a winter yet, nor 
early in the spring,’” he chanted, but I 
doubted him when he pulled up beside the 
big lone spruce in McNeil’s meadow and 
saw the brown flood of the Brule sweep- 
ing by. 

“A fish can’t even see a spinner in that 
water,” I protested. 

“It works both ways, son,” retorted the 
confirmed optimist. “A fish can’t see me, 
either.” 

In we went, drifting downstream with 
the current and letting spinners sweep 
across it before retrieving them. Spring 
fishing for steelheads and rainbows is the 
closest thing to salmon fishing that this 
country affords. The big rainbows from 
Lake Superior, which begin coming up as 
soon as the ice-choked mouth of the river 
is opened, have done as much as anything 
to make the river famous over the world. 
Rainbows of ten pounds are not uncom- 
mon. Several over twenty pounds in weight 
have been taken, and the hide of one mons- 
ter reputed to weigh over twenty-five 
pounds is tacked on the wall of a restau- 
rant in the town of Brule. 

I was leading the way in the battle of 
spinners, and I placed my greatest con- 
fidence in a long, deep pool about two 
hundred yards below our starting place— 
called McNeil’s pool by many fishermen. 
At this part of the river one is not more 
than three or four miles by river from 
Lake Superior, and big fish are likely to 

caught there the year around. One rain- 
bew about a foot long hit my spinner and 
shook it free in the first leap. But no mat- 
ter. There was the pool; and glory be, 
when I rounded the bend in the river, no 
one was in it, which was unusual for the 
opening day. 

I worked over the pool for about a half 


hour before the more methodical veteran 
caught up with me. 

“There’s not a fish in it,” I remarked. I 
was mad, of course, at the thought of miss- 
ing the upstream fishing. 

“If there’s no fish in that pool, there’s 
no fish in the Brule,” he answered. “There- 
fore, your allegation is a patent falsehood, 
made with malicious and malevolent intent 
to destroy the morale of your boon com- 
panion.” 

He doubled up his leader for greater 
strength, casting funny little glances to- 
ward me. I climbed out and sat on the 
bank in the sun, leaving him to his bitter 
task. I dislike fishing in murky water, but 
the faith of my companion is far greater 
than mine. Maybe that’s why he usually 
catches more fish. 

I grew weary of watching his arm go 
back and then forward to send the spinner 
searching into every corner of the pool. I 
lay on my back, shielding my eyes from 
the sun with my hat, a picture of pisca- 
torial contentment. It was getting on to- 
ward four o’clock. 

I heard a solid plop, like a log being 
dropped into the water, which was fol- 
lowed by an involuntary groan from Al. It 
caused me to sit up. Across the sun- 
dappled pool I saw him pull his hat down 
more firmly, pull his waders in a little 
more snugly and advance into deeper 
water. He just looked at me as though he 
would gladly break my neck for just sit- 
ting there and doing nothing. His stubborn 
lip became more stubborn, if that is pos- 
sible, and he finally mumbled, “No fish in 
this pool, eh?” 

“Was that a fish that rose?” I asked. 

“It was not a fish,” he snapped. “It was 
a crocodile, and it didn’t rise, either. It 
just lifted itself out of water on its elbows, 
saw me, and fell back in terror!” 

“I hope he bites your leg off.” 


E declined to answer, but continued 
the wearying game of shooting his 
spinner out, letting it ride, then retrieving. 
The monotony of the thing was madden- 
ing. I watched him change from spinner 
and worms to plain spinner, then plain 
worms, then salmon eggs and spinner, then 
—so help me!—spinner with salmon eggs 
and worms all together. Then he went 
ashore and dug intc his war bag for some 
little plugs, which he tossed around for 
what seemed an hour. Finally he let the 
worms drag on the bottom until he caught 
a sucker and used a part of the sucker’s 
belly for bait. When that didn’t work, he 
dug still farther into his resources and pro- 
duced an assortment of bucktail spinners 
and unnamed creations that were intended 
originally for bass and pike. By that time 
he was talking to himself, and I was actu- 
ally beginning to feel sorry for him. But 
of such stuff are great fishermen made. 
After a while I began feeling sorry for 
myself. I wanted to get home that day. The 
conviction began to grow on me that he 
would never go if he didn’t hook the fish. 
I resumed my siesta on the bank. Some- 
thing told me he was going to catch the 
darned fish. He usually did, and I was be- 
ginning to feel a little bit licked myself, 
maybe. I counted about twenty-five of the 
soft splashes made by his lures as they hit 
the pool’s surface. Then I slept. 

“He’s on!” 

It was a pleasant way to be awakened. 
I leaped to my feet and began running up 
and down the bank like an excited re- 
triever. Al’s rod was whipping furiously. 
One jump took the fish—a huge steelhead 
—about four feet out of water. 

There are those who say brother steel- 
head and brother rainbow are one and the 
same fish in fighting ability, and there are 
many who claim that they are the same 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE LONE HUNTER’S KIT 
By Dick Wood 


IT by bit, and by trial and error, 
I have, after many years, as- 
sembled a go-light hunting kit that 
I prize very highly. With this 
equipment I can head off into the wilder- 
ness, independent of night or day, time or 
weather. The successful trophy hunter 
and the trapper must necessarily be un- 
hampered in this respect. Occasionally, in 
the past, I had to leave a promising trail 
because I was not prepared to camp where 
night overtook me. I never felt suffi- 
ciently robust to stick to a trail in north- 
ern climes with no 
other equipment 
than the clothes on 
my back, as I’ve 
known trappers to 
do, munching froz- 
en food or a half- 
broiled grouse and 
dozing with my 
back to a tree, in 
front of a fire. 

The accompany- 
ing illustrations 
show my trail out- 
fit set up for the 
night and also 
packed up, ready to 
carry. Quite com- 
pact, you must ad- 
mit, and not so 
heavy but that I 
could add a trophy 
that weighed as 
much as the pack. 

My trail gun is a 
.250 bolt action, 
equipped with a 
2\%4-power ‘scope. 
The gun, scope and 
sling do not weigh 
more than seven 
pounds and, with 
the three loads of ammunition I carry, 
this rifle is almost always sudden death on 
any game from rabbit to black b’ar. When 
trapping or not expecting big game, I 
load the magazine with high-power, soft- 
point cartridges and place a reduced hand- 
loaded cartridge, good for fox and other 
small game up to one hundred yards, in 
the chamber. In the event of an un- 
expected chance to shoot a buck, a bear 
or a wolf, the light load may be ejected 
in a moment. 

My tent is made of a compact, special 
storm-proof material, and weighs six 
pounds. I have tried sleeping bags with an 
outside water-proof cover, a tarp-and-bed 
combination and a hammock; but prefer 
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a tent of this size as affording the best 
shelter in stormy weather. When back- 
packing alone into hunting country, I do 
not consider an air mattress worth its 
weight. In the North, balsam boughs are 
usually available; in the South, a half- 
pound browse bag may be carried and 
stuffed with leaves. The balsam _ bed 
should be made on the ground first and 


The writer's complete trail outfit—except that a somewhat ligh 


been substituted for the one illustrated 


the tent can then be set up over it. 

I'll not argue with a trail man who 
elects to use a weather-proof sleeping bag, 
of which there are a good number on the 
market. I own two of them myself. How- 
ever, rain falls even in the northernmost 
states during the hunting season and a 
sleeping bag in itself is hardly adequate 
shelter when retiring, when getting up or 
when cooking meals. I will admit that the 
handy outdoorsman can improvise a tarp 
of proper size into a very practical sort 
of shelter, and an 8 x 12 made of balloon 
silk will not weigh much over three 
pounds—lighter than the tent—but it neces- 
sitates the use of a sleeping bag and conse- 
quently just that much more extra weight. 











For a bed inside the tent I use a feather- 
down robe, or sleeping bag, with an out- 
side cover of silkette material. The robe 


insures warm sleeping, even in zero 
weather. The porous knitted sleeping 
bags, weighing about six pounds, are ex- 
cellent for use in the small tent, on back- 
packing trips. Two good llama-wool or 
Hudson Bay blankets will suffice for 
snappy, cold nights. 

The next most important item is the 
cook kit. Mine is a prized one, with ob- 
long, instead of round, utensils. The two 
nesting pots, with lids, are made of a hard 
alloy, which I consider preferable to either 
aluminum or steel; and the steel skillet, 
with folding handle, is of just the right 
dimensions for 
strips of bacon or 
slabs of fish. In- 
cidentally, I also 
carry fish hooks, 
sinker and line, even 
in winter, when in 
a way-back coun- 
try. This entire cook 
kit weighs about 
four pounds, in- 
cluding light enam- 
el cups and _ alloy 
metal plates. There 
are lighter kits on 
the market, but this 
is a good two-man 
size, suitable for 
husky meals of fish, 
venison or just 
plain fat-back, if 
luck be ag’in us. 


HEN two 

men are 
traveling together, 
it is a good idea to 
carry a_ fair-sized 
ax. It need not be 
so heavy, but the 
blade should be 
properly shaped and 
made of the best steel, and the handle 
should be twenty-eight inches in length. 
When going alone, I carry a pocket ax, 
inasmuch as I depend mainly on squaw 
wood—brush, dead limbs, etc. 

My favorite packsack for wilderness 
trips is a knapsack, identical to those used 
by the Norwegian soldiers. The metal- 
tubing frame in this knapsack may seem 
objectionable to some persons who have 
never used one. However, it is light m 
weight and protects the hiker’s back from 
sharp objects. The three outside pockets, 
with flap covers, are extremely con- 
venient. Of course, if one had a light- 
weight packsack without carrying frame, 
it would suffice but, by all means, tt 
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should be very thoroughly water-proofed. 

I don't know of a more satisfactory and 
fool-proof light than the folding candle 
lantern, weighing less than a pound when 
made of aluminum. I also carry a pocket 
batteryless flashlight for illuminating the 
trail, in case I am caught out after dark. 
There is nothing quite so useful out-of- 





Ready for the hunting trail. Note snug- 
ness of the pack 


doors as a flashlight. I would never think 
of taking a trip without one. 

We now have an outfit of about twenty- 
two pounds, with cook kit and shelter for 
two, the latter comprising ten pounds of 
this weight. Another three pounds will be 
required for my pocket camera; a 7- 
power, 10-ounce binocular; belt knife; 
coat compass; camper’s knife; and last, 
but by no means least important, a pocket 
match-safe. 

Ten pounds of concentrated foods, such 
as pancake flour, bacon, rice, beans and 
raisins will last me a week, with what fish 
and game I can usually manage to secure. 

Lighter equipment of this sort is, of 
course, made, but it will be hard to beat 
this outfit for service and durability. 
Every single item of it has been trail 
tested from the Florida jungles to the 
Adirondack Mountains. 


BORING JIG FOR CAMP 
FURNITURE 


By C. V. S. Purdy 


HIS jig will be a great help to the 

man who is going to make some 
rustic furniture for his log cabin or for 
his home. 

The principle involved is the same as 
that of the “V” block used by machinists 
to drill diameters in round stock. As a 
glance at the sketch will show, it is also 
similar to the long-familiar saw buck. It 
is very discouraging to try to bore a hole 
ina round stick. It won't stay put and 
the bit has a great tendency to run off 
the diameter. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, the number of otherwise picturesque 
cabins which are furnished with unsight- 
ly factory-made chairs and tables. 

The construction of the jig is simple 
and the materials needed a as follows: 
Lumber—four pieces 2” x 2” x 30”, 2 
pieces ” x 736" x 30°, 2 pieces 1” x 244" 
x 10”, 2 pieces ale ae 3. An x 7" eniiane 
—36 flat- head screws, 17%’ ” long, No. 10. 

1 would like to recommend oak for 


lumber throughout. It holds fastenings 
particularly well but is not essential. The 
last two pieces on the list must be of some 
hard wood. These are the bit guides and 
must stand up under considerable abuse. 

To make the legs, take two pieces of 
two-by-two’s and cross them at an angle 
of sixty degrees. They should be halved 
into each other at their intersection and 

fastened with three screws, two from one 
side and one from the other. If you have 
no way of measuring the angle, mark a 
point eleven inches from the end of each 
piece and on the center line. Place the 
pieces one on the other, so that these two 
points are in contact and hold them loosely 
with a clamp. When the outer edges of 
the short ends are 914 inches apart, tighten 
the clamp and mark, with a pencil, for the 
saw cuts. Be sure to use a sharp pencil 
or make the cuts just inside the lines, 
otherwise the joint will not be tight. 
two pieces should fit so tightly that they 
must be tapped into place. The second pair 
of legs is made in the same manner. 

The upper edges of the two pieces of 
74-inch stock must be beveled so that, 
when they are in place in the jig, these 
edges are horizontal. Measure down from 
one edge 9/16 of an inch. Through this 
point and parallel to the edge, draw a line 
the length of the board. Make the bevel 
to this line with an ax, a saw or a plane. 
Now fasten the two boards to the legs in 
the position shown in Figure I. Use three 
screws in each end of each board. Inci- 
dentally your work will be far easier if 
you take the trouble to drill holes for all 
screws. 

The next step is to make the bit guides. 
One set of guides goes at each end of the 
jig and is made up of one piece measuring 
one inch by two and a half inches by seven 
inches and another piece one inch by two 
and a half inches by ten inches. The longer 
piece is fastened across the top of the 
trough with two screws at each end. The 
shorter one goes a quarter of an inch di- 
rectly beneath and parallel to it. The latter 
may be fitted by holding it across the end 
of the trough, at the same height that it 
will be when in place, and marking with a 
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Specifications of the boring jig 


pencil where it is to be cut off. Be sure 
that it is held horizontally while you mark 
it. This piece is end-fastened by screws | 
through the boards. 

Now, very carefully, locate the exact 
center of the upper faces of each part of 
the guide and bore through each, at this 
point, a one-inch hole. A line through the 
centers of these holes should be perpendic- 
ular to the bottom of the trough and when 
extended should hit the apex of the “V”. 
The guide at the other end is made in the 
same fashion, except that you may bore 
two sets of holes through it—one to guide 
a half-inch bit, the other for a three-quar- | 
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CAPS THE HUNTER’S SPORT 








Hunting 
lodge and 
summer 
home (near 
Crivitz, 
Wis.) of 
Ellsworth 
B. Buck, 
Chairman 
joe of 
Directors, 
L. A. 
Dreyfus Co., 
Staten 18- 
land, N.Y. 


For sporty hunting . . « forest fragrance 
. deep quiet of starry nights—you must 
go beyond the power lines. Yet such iso- 
lation need be no bar to city comforts. 
Today the remotest abode can enjoy mod- 
ern conveniences. Electricity can be pro- 
duced right under its roof—with a Kohler 
Electric Plant. 

At Mr. Buck’s delightful retreat, two 
Model D Kohler plants are the sole source 
of current. They are used for general 
lighting as well as power for radio, refrig- 
erator and other electric appliances. 

Kohler Electric Plants have no rival for 
practicability and economy. Compact, they 
are easily transported and installed in 
small space. Rugged and expertly engi- 
neered, they are capable of running con- 
tinuously at full capacity. Automatic, they 
require but little attention. Operating cost 
is trifling. They are dependable—the U.S. 
Government has bought thousands. 

Country home, farm, lodge, ranch house, 
cabin, camp, resort, yacht—any place not 
publicly serviced with electricity—will be 
more livable with a Kohler Electric Plant. 
Now is the time to purchase—at present 
low prices. Many models—800 watts to 
25 K.W.—generating 


D.C.; also 32 volts D.C. 
Use coupon. Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wisconsin — Shipping 
Point, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin — Branches in 
principal cities. Manu- 
facturers of Kohler 
Plumbing Fixtures. 





Kohler Model D 


KOHLER > KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
Please send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 


Name aii aatlany 
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ter-inch bit. These three sizes of holes will UPSTREAM—DOWNSTREAM 


be sufficient for practically any kind of e 
Rough and Ready furniture work. (Continued from page 71) 


A The jig will take round sticks up to : . : : 
Sleeping Bag $7.75 | | three inches in diameter. peste cages gg rn hel 
Another very handy little device, and one j.+era] lines. I have never com sa hein 
W Wat f which can be used in conjunction with the back-bones for a count of abel “T 
rproo ° ' ° 
arm, W aterprooj, boring jig, is well worth the slight trouble will admit, further, that I can’t always tell 


Economical of making. them apart, but I do know this—that o 
—e : . . — ur 
Whittle out three wooden plugs an inch friend in-the pool was a steelhead and, 


F half long. Each should fit ize of 

a oye fae Mech ahah ank oap- generally speaking, he’s a better man than 

manently the center of each plug. A tape — rainbow, which is claiming an awful 
he ” 


measure is attached to whichever plug you 
wish to use, in such a way that the corner Thave was mot a trace ot crimeon aia 
f its - Pil : : the sides of the fish. He was out of water 
| of its metal tip touches the point marking h I | TI 
| the center of the shes. een a a 2. here was = 
- ; ie : alting this fellow with a five-ounce outfit. 
When you wish to bore two or more When he finished his acrobatics in the air 


holes in the same piece of material, on . 
all " I— eotton—properly quilted t ie ° ° k l 
ph, shifting. ‘Seon Gun aantee eam ‘aa ye the same diameter, use the guide as fol- pet —_ Et 9 Py of the stream 4 
in a jiffy. Simply step in and zip it shut. No blankets lows: After boring the first hole, attach : s ar cc Oo or Lake superior, W ith Al 
stumbling along as best he could and me © 


Kg yy eee the correct plug to the tape and place it in 
weight olls up. asily carriec £ ~ . +3: 7 ° 4 
the hole. Then stretch the tape along the Thee bk comes ' wpm y : 
returned if not entirely satisfied. stick and, after sighting along it to make by us, a streak of liv ing green and dim j 


sure of the alignment, mark the location 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE Co. & the anut heal d white in the murky water. We went back 
Dept. 43, Greenfield, Ohio of the next hole, and so on. with him. 


The use of these two jigs makes it a ” ‘ , 

N EW Ww) CKLESS | very simple matter to construct rustic fur- reake P pig ht age ve fayes say“ pata 4 
liture that is solid, rests s a ; » Sad 6 
1 e that is solid, rests squarely on the I don’t cave about the rod, but 


floor and has parallel rungs and cross 
LANTERN members. Furthermore, it does away with afraid of the leader. Get your net and try - 
to nail him the next time he goes by!” , 













A real man-size bag, made to stand abuse. Storm- 
Proof. Cold-Proof. Wear-Proof. And low in_ price. 
Covering is extra-strong, waterproof cloth. Filling is 


if your dealer can’t supply, we will ship 
direct, all charges grepaid, for $7.75. Money 
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NEEDED. By EVERY so much of the labor and fuss of handling ae 
i stock, that it will be a pleasure to Pps 2 ee ae we A P , 
. . . . = y y : 
soo cane Powe, of }witant | entirely furnish your log cabin as it should little pe. Bape seca — oo ny a - ‘ r 
ideal light for every hunter. faber- | be furnished—that is, with material from —— OOR-SFOUL Mt! Ae ; 
man or camper. Handy. portable, | the s ding Sores another man’s fish—perhaps the best fish ®t 
ene” ii inae tele the surrounding forest. - : 
Seee Cances, FULL CHROMIUM he will catch that year! I began to wish m 
PLATE makes it proof against rust I had remained asleep. : 
oF tarnish. Ifstant lighting, ‘simple QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS The fish fell back Peas us slowly and I 
easy to operate. urns per cent s ‘ 5 
ee ee eee ae HIKING EQUIPMENT rested for a few seconds. Al risked all and 9 he 
from factery and cave ene half, S iecteniene Mnaiiats horsed him toward me. I knew it was fool- §& 
FREE TRIAL--Write today for full —s a 2 : ° . rT re : 
detalle—20 dave free trial offer, and We are two boys fifteen years of age planning ish, but I tried it—slipped the net over m 
how to get one FREK, a hiking trip. We want to know what our equip- his torpedo nose and gave a heave shoree  ™ 


ment should consist of, and what the maximum ward. 
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| towns at the most about one day apart. _All I remember about that was the wire | 
oon SS. Se. Warp Cox, Jr. rim of the net bending in my hand as the — ® 
“THRILLING ADVENTURES" | Ams: In order to adequately discuss proper = = single —— oe 
; : hiking equipment would require more than a ned me out of my wits, shot forward and 
Personal story of the last American Frontiersman letter. For that reason, it seems to me it would was gone—no, not completely, for when] — at 
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ing, Trapping, Big Game Hunting in various parts | library in your city and consult a book on OOKe again the rod was w lipping madly : a 
of the United States. Catching Bob-Cats alive. Il- | camping, such as Horace Kephart’s well-known oOnMce more and Al’s arm- weariness was & cf 
SS = _ oer yp A wae c Loe 0 yh oe W oe raft. . . showing more plainly than ever in his face. © hi 
quills postpaid. Orders should be sent direct to || pack would have to consist rep wine ae But there was still hope. His lower lip Be ™s 
Haley Publishing Co., Dept. FS, Portsmouth, N. H. such as the Duluth, in which you could carry Was practically merged with the tip of his BF as 
a shelter-cloth, cay wang mae pow wy to be used nose—I mean Al’s lower lip! at 
as a mattress, pillow bag and rubber cape or rain- & . ? As " 4 
THE GREATEST BUY | coat of some kind, stag shirt, spare suits of un- Get my net!” directed Al. 
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604 THIRD ST., WAUSAU, Wis. Ba exercise and experience. esstiiens Memes time the net rim bent, but this time we | 
Manwfacturers of IDEAL and BULL DOG Trove Une ta = were not so fortunate. The big fellow - 
. Guggenheim darted directly between my legs, and in my 
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aE: sams ont salen aileeaiaan — | Camptnc Eprror: my face in three feet of water. As I scram- ve 
G anteed to detec cold and silver anywhere sed by “ain de Rypecs w2 . , a" > , 
manera Miners. Seeavere Hunters, Tourists and Boy S a pe aig ote gad vine is it good for? bled ashore I felt the line entangled about - 
Scouts ‘ ied treasure, rich gold pockets and | ~° y tol E s highly curative prop 1 dIt > f d e! 
ne M: La a ae Ray 2 1d B ane Beacon erties Is this so? peincd wader 8, — vad he gies ‘a min d 
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instructions. 10-day money refund guarantee. Ans: Rattlesnake oil is produced by rendering pa mg ae ap oe hi 4 d ul! of f 
GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT COMPANY the fat of the snake. The usual method is to given the steelhead something solid to p abo 
Dept. 23K, 110 Sutter St. San Francisco, Calif. | stretch a os of Ry oe pe over the a od on. poe 
a receptacle of some kind and put some of the o—get 0c. 
fat on the cloth. Then place the whole business There was only one thing to do—g and 


outdoors and a good hot sun will do the rest. The ashore on all fours, like a submarine, kick- in 
rendered fat is strained through the cheesecloth. ing that leg violently as I went, to free the ng 
Yes, I too have heard weird and wonderful line. My fly box dropped out of my wader cour 
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fighting the rod again when I brushed the 
water from my eyes and looked. He was 
jaughing like a maniac, partly at the spec- 
tacle I had presented and partly at the re- 
lief of knowing. that the steelhead was 
still on. oP 

“What'll I do now?” Al called to me. 

“Call out the marines, if you want to,” 
I replied. “I’m not going to let any steel- 
head drown me. : 

“He'll just have to tire himself out, and 
it’s all up to the leader,” said Al. 

Time after time Al worked the steel- 
head to within five or six feet of him, and 
the fish was obviously tiring, but closer 
than that he would not come. The pressure 
was kept up until he began rolling. He 
looked like a peeled popple log there in the 
waning daylight. Then, very carefully and 
with increasing speed, he was coaxed to- 
ward a sandbank. I walked around in back 
of him to take another dive after him if 
worst came to worst, but he was worn 
out after his 20-minute fight. Al grabbed 
him quickly by the gills and snaked him 
ashore. Then we both fell on him! 

“What kind of a spinner fetched him out 
of his hole?” I asked. 

For answer Al reached into the steel- 
head’s mouth and pulled out—a long-tailed 
No. 8 bucktail fly. . 

“I knew this old mule was down here, 
he said. “There’s always one good one in 
this pool. He bosses the hole, and if you 
throw enough stuff at him he’s going to get 
mad finally and come out for a fight.” 

“Well, we were both right,” I said. “But 
I suppose you would rather have fished 
here all day.” 

“Makes no difference to me,” the old 
maestro answered. “I’ll get ’em if I get 
mad enough—upstream or downstream. 

And that’s no fable. 


WOODCOCK—TAKE HIM LIGHTLY 
(Continued from page 29) 


attempt in exactly the same way. This 
time my friend, thinking the bird was a 
cripple, struck at him with the barrel of 
his gun. He missed, and the cock, after 
rising to the same height, dropped back 
as before, only to rise again and be struck 
at again. ; 

This little drama continued until their 
movements seemed completely synchro- 
nized—the bird rising and falling like a 
celluloid ball on a jet of water, the gun- 
ner bending forward with arms extended 
and striking downward like a mechanical 
toy. Each time my friend straightened 
up, the branches about his head pushed 
his hat farther and farther over his eyes. 
Finally, with a supreme effort the wood- 
cock struggled up through the alders and 
went whistling off. My friend, with his 
hat jammed completely over his face, dis- 
charged both barrels straight up in the air. 

I thanked my companion for this pretty 
scene; and since the lateness of the day 
seemed to assure my laugh being the last, 
I put little restraint on myself. But alas, 
hardly had we left the alders and moved 
well out toward the center of a small open 
pasture than we observed a woodcock 
break cover far out to our right. It had 
been flushed by one of our dogs, who, no 
doubt, taking his cue from the little panto- 
mime just enacted, had gone on a frolic 
of his own. Flying only two or three feet 
above the ground like a snipe, this wood- 
cock cut a semicircle out over the pasture 
and eventually headed right at us. Pass- 
ig my friend by inches, he steered a 
course right for my knees and was ap- 
parently about to bowl me over when, 
with a sudden flip of his wings, he alighted 
right beside me on the close-cropped grass. 
: Now at this stage of the proceedings, 
ad T been brought up in the more ortho- 


dox sporting school of our British cousins, 
no doubt I should have backed away with 
a polite Alphonse gesture to my com- 
panion ; but what I did was to snatch my 
hat off and, waving it aloft with a “Hey! 


Hey!” I took a quick step forward and | 


with the long, rhythmic swing of the drop 
kicker propelled the unfortunate bird off 
the toe of my right boot. Straight as an 
arrow he flew, magnified against the sun- 
set glow. With what confidence I raised 
my gun! With what perfect timing, born 
of long experience, I fired! Once—twice. 
Not a feather stirred. There was not the 
faintest suggestion of a pellet gone true. 

A slight choking sound roused me from 
my stupor and reminded me that, un- 
fortunately, I was not alone. I turned and 
found my friend collapsed upon a con- 
venient boulder. His body rocked from 
side to side, and tears of joy rolled down 
his cheeks. Ha, I would show him. 
I would show him what a sportsman I 
could be in the face of an unfortunate 
blunder. I laughed—but of all the sour, 
bronchial sounds that ever emanated from 
human throat, that was the worst. To be 


frank, it was an hour before I could see | 


anything amusing in my performance, and 


for days I found myself mumbling at odd | 
could | 


woodcock | 


moments: “How could [? 
I?” Did I say, “Take 
lightly”? Lightly indeed! 


How 
the 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 37) 


up so distinctly that nothing would come 
near them. However, we decided to fish 
for a few minutes more, anyway; so we 
cast out our lines. 

“The phosphorescence on the lines made 
them look like strings of fire as far down 


as we could see. At the end of ten minutes | 


I had about decided that Fred was right, 
when something hit my bait and started 
out, taking line at a mile-a-minute clip. 
I finally stopped him and began to gain 
a little. Then he made another rush, turn- 
ing the reel handle backwards in 
hand. After that he quieted down until I 
brought him alongside the boat. I was 
about to get the landing net under him 


when he decided to go again, and go he | 


did—right under the boat. He hit it with 


a slam that almost gave me heart failure. | 


After another exciting minute, which 





my | 


seemed like an hour, I had my prize in | 


the boat. 

“Thirteen had changeds from an un- 
lucky to a lucky number for me, as that 
was the thirteenth fish and the last one 
for that day.” 

The number thirteen apparently played 


a part in the destinies of both the first- | 


and second-prize winners. Mr. Vasilyk 
caifght his fish on May 13th. 

Mr. H. Waterbury, too, caught a 15- 
pounder, but this fish was awarded third 
prize because of its smaller measurements. 
It actually measured an inch more—37 
inches—in length than Mr. Conklin’s fish, 
but its girth measurement was only 18 
inches as compared with the 1934 inches 
of the second-prize winner’s fish. Where 
there is a tie in weights, the length and 


girth are added. This gave Mr. Conklin’s | 


fish 34 of an inch the best of it. 

Mr. Waterbury caught his squeteague 
on October 1, 1932, in Three Mile Har- 
bor, Long Island, on a pearl squid baited 
with a sandworm. 

“My bait must have looked good,” says 
Mr. Waterbury, “for after I had let out 


about 100 feet of line I felt a tug which | 


was very much like that of a weakfish. 
But when I pulled up on my rod, there 
was no fish. I let the line out a few feet 
more, as I did not think the fish had 
(Continued on page 78) 
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AUTUMNAL REALITIES 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE old god, Janus, who had two 

faces and looked both ways, ought 

to be the boatman’s deity for Octo- 

ber. Already behind him is most 
of the boating season as it is known, in 
all save the most southerly waters of our 
country, and in those months of pleasure 
many hours and moments stand out in his 
memory. He feels—or he ought to feel if 
he has made it a successful one—that the 
season owes him nothing. He isn’t ready 
to pull out the boat and hibernate for an- 
other winter yet. There is the Indian 
Summer, the Columbus Day holiday, and 
half a dozen more week-ends during 
which he can take a last fling at his 
favorite sport before cold weather defi- 
nitely intervenes. 

But the boat owner who looks back- 
ward only on pleasure and forward solely 
in anticipation of more 
pleasure—without con- 
sidering the practical 
things on which that 
pleasure is necessarily 
founded—is the sort 
that a divine power 
has to care for in 
emergencies. All of us 
have found ourselves 
in situations, afloat 
and ashore, when only 
Providence saved us 
from disaster or ex- 
treme discomfort, but 
we never like to admit 
them. We like to think 
that we order our 
pleasure, work for it, 
deserve it and get it; 
that we are the cap- 
tains of our pleasure as well as of our 
pleasure boats. 

To be so requires something more than 
mere assertion of the fact. It requires 
common sense, a bit of diligence, some 
open-eyed inspection of our beloved hull 
and engine and some elbow grease. So 
many of us owners of good boats are 
prone to look upon them as human beings 
capable of caring for themselves, in all 
save the most elementary items of boat 
care to which we have accustomed our- 
selves. We seldom stop to think that the 
Ellen H or the Dixie or the Water Sprite, 
or whatever name we have given her, is 
an inanimate conglomeration of wood and 
metal fashioned by the hand of man and 
maintained in condition to function also 
and only by the hand of man. That man, 
too, is—or should be—the owner or his 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 





all, the pleasures of the remainder of the 
season depend upon it. 

It is human nature to postpone jobs 
which aren't actually necessary at the 
moment. It is more than human nature 
among boat owners who always have the 
further temptation of the fun of boating 
instead of repairing the ravages of use 








captain, if he is so fortunate as to have 
a boat and pocketbook big enough to 
afford one. 

The way she behaved that day when 
the water was rough and the wind was 
high, when she seemed like a thing alive, 
rising on the crests and sliding grace- 
fully into the troughs, raising her bow 
dripping with spray, seeming to romp 
through like a jolly, docile sea mortster— 
we all have such memories. But she may 
not be in the same condition now as she 
was then, a couple of months ago. There 
may be carbon in the cylinders, barnacles 


A roadster of the waterways that goes 40 m.p.h. with four aboard 


on the underbody, a leaking stuffing-box 
or too many anchors and heavy stowage 
forward to retain her best trim for rough- 
water going. 

In the autumn we may think we are 
just as eager as ever for more boating— 
but are we when we come to think about 
it? Aren’t we about as hungry for the 
sport at this time as we are for food after 
we have disposed of the entrée but still 
look forward to the salad and the dessert ? 
We don’t want to stop before the last 
course has been at least tasted, even if the 
coffee in the demitasse is a bit bitter to 
our taste. So we are about this time each 
year in reference to our boating season 
and its pleasures. The salad, dessert and 
coffee of the season are yet to come, and 
we want to taste them. But the boat’s con- 
dition has to be considered, because, after 


and weather. We are accustomed to see- 
ing her lose gradually that new and shiny 
look she had the day she was launched 
last spring. And anybody who spends his 
time trying to keep her looking as well 
throughout the season of use and fun as 
she did when she went into the water, 
fresh from paint-brush and shining cloth, 
is just a born drudge who couldn't enjoy 
a boat in the real way if he knew how. 
The boat is made to use, not to look at; 
to serve us, not to enslave us; and pride 
of ownership has gone to seed hopelessly 
when we put in excess labor in prettying 
her up beyond reasonable limits. But in 
the autumn, late September and October, 
we ought to have a 
conference with our- 
selves and the boat 
about further service 
this season. It is too 
late to do any paint- 
ing, varnishing and 
polishing, unless some 
surface sadly needs 
such protection. But 
how about that little 
leak she got that day 
when she was pounded 
heavily in the big blow 
in August? Her plank- 
ing tends to contract a 
bit as the water grows 
cooler (according to 
some experts ) and cer- 
tainly leaks become 
more important when 
the water that comes through them is cold. 
How about the stuffing-box? Has it been 
looked to lately? Are there barnacles on 
the underbody, which hold her back, de- 
spite our desire to think she is still in 
prime condition for her best going? 


OW is the engine behaving since cool 

days set in? A motor is very sensi- 
tive to heat and cold. Many a marine 
motor which the owner has been running 
at too low a temperature has produced 
more power and better speed for the outfit 
when given a higher operating tempera 
ture by reduction of the volume of water 
coming into the water jackets. In autumn 
the reduced temperature of the water does 
undoubtedly lower the operating tempefa- 
ture of the motor, unless the owner pro- 
vides against it. Many marine motors to- 
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day have thermometers on them which 
indicate the temperature of the motor at 
yarious revolutions. Generally speaking, 
the gasoline motor operates best at some 
point between 140 and 180 degrees Fahren- 
heit. A little experimentation by the 
owner usually gives him the proper tem- 
perature for his particular motor and 
throughout. the summer this is fairly con- 
stant. But in autumn, the same volume of 
water which has flowed into the jackets 
throughout the summer may make a balky, 
egamental power plant out of the 
most loyal engine. And if that happens, 
it is our own fault, even if she does seem 
to behave like a stubborn child needing a 
spanking. 

And have we kept her properly weight- 
ed as the season progressed? Haven’t we 
in haste often changed things so that she 
no longer trims so well as she did when 
we worked this out in early June? Im- 
properly stowed, heavy duffle will make 
the spryest boat act like a three-legged 
horse in a seaway and like a jaded plug 
in smooth water. 

What is the condition of our tackle, our 
anchors, anchor lines, mooring bridle and 
the various tools we carry in our laza- 
rettes? Are they the worse for wear? 
Are the lines showing age and do they 
seem doubtful for use in emergencies? 
Remember, Mr. Boatowner, the emer- 
gencies come most often in the autumn 
when storms are more frequent and 
violent. A few new anchor lines, a new 
mooring bridle, a new swivel in the chain 
below the mooring float, or some such 
small replacement may mean the differ- 
ence between disaster to the boat, extreme 
discomfort to the crew, humiliation and 
loss to the owner on the one hand—and 
safety, continued pleasure and no mishap 
on the other. As has been frequently said 
in these columns, strong lines in autumn 
are the best boat insurance of the un- 
written variety. 

While these things are being attended 
to so that the season can be enjoyed to 
the end, how about airing out the whole 
boat, lazarettes, cushions, bedding and 
all? The sun on the cushions and bed- 
ding, which have been hidden away in the 
cabin for most of the season, will fluff 
them up surprisingly. And there are the 
engine compartment and bilges where 
odors collect, despite good ventilation 
systems. A sunny day can do a lot for 
a boat which has been in service through- 
out the summer, provided the skipper 
opens her up to the sun and breezes. 

It's all part of the game. The ship- 
shape boat is the ideal of every owner, 
even when his own boat isn’t in that con- 
dition. But suggestions from old-timers 
often point out to him what might other- 
wise escape his attention until sad ex- 
perience taught him. And who wants to be 
taught by sad experience, especially in a 
sport which is so fool-proof, generally, 
as boating? I ask you! 


AN OUTBOARD OUTFIT IS 
SUFFICIENT 


ITH a summer home built on an 
Beni island in the Canadian portion of 
Rainy Lake, 19 miles from Fort Frances 
and International Falls, a certain medical 
man decided that an outboard craft would 
be all the vehicle he would need for week- 
ly trips to town for provisions and fishing 
nearer home. He got a light twin out- 
board motor for his boat and began mak- 
ing the weekly trips for mail and sup- 
plies, each totalling 38 miles. There is 
open water for 12 miles each way, and 
here he often runs into rollers whipped 
up by the wind to almost oceanic pro- 
portions. But through and over them he 
g0€s, sometimes at reduced speed, but in 


perfect safety, even when he has a boat 
load of supplies and a guest or two aboard. 
Rain sometimes makes it a wet crossing, 
unexpected rain squalls being frequent 
there, but he makes his runs weekly from 
— May to late October, without mis- 
ap 


as a fishing boat, also, 
means of communication with the outside 
world in any direction. Truly a depend- 
able flivver of the waterways! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WHEN THE ENGINE RUNS HOT 


Motor Boat Epirtor: 

My new motor-boat engine runs hot 
bear my hand on the top of the cylinders after 
she has been running a few minutes. 
right? I have never owned a boat before and 
I want to take no chances of burning it up, 
of course, 

Berton E,. Hucues. 

Ans.: I fancy she is running at proper 
temperature. Truth is, you shouldn't be able to 
bear your hand on top of the cylinders after 
she has been running a few minutes. You see, 
the engine does not do its work right unless it 
is hot. However, this has a limit, of course. 

If you want to, why not take the temperature 
of the water as it comes out of the engine? It 
should not be less than 130 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Thermostatic control devices found on some of 
the most high-priced cruisers maintain the out- 
let water between temperatures of 150 degrees 
and 180 degrees, Fahrenheit. You can adjust 
the temperature of your engine for steady run- 
ning by the inlet seacock, or as it is more 
plainly called, “the water intake.” 

However, it is possible that your new engine 
is getting too muc throttle before she is proper- 
ly “‘worn in”. A tight, new engine will run hot 
if speeded up too soon. Don’t run her more 
than half open and preferably only one third 
open for the first fifty hours a operation. Twice 
during this period the oil should be drained out 
and renewed, This is for an inboard engine. 

To properly work in an outboard engine, run 
it not over one third of the throttle for the 
first twenty hours of its operation and better a 
little below this. Be generous with the lubricant 
during this period. For a service outboard en- 
gine, use about 1% pints of oil to the gallon 
during the running-in_ period, even though it 
fouls up the plugs. With a racing outboard 
engine, use one quart of oil to the gallon while 
it is being run in—and that will surely foul 
the spark plugs, but you will have a smoothly 
worn- in engine. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
CHARTS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have been told to get some “government 
charts” for the cruise I intend taking. Where 
can I get them? What do they cost? I thought 
these were only for ocean-going vessels. 

Jake BeEresrorp. 


Ans.—Charts are put out by the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. You can purchase them 
by mail from the Dept. of Commerce, W ashing- 
ton, D. C., from various stores selling marine 
supplies in all parts of the country, and from 
oo New York branch of the U. _ Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, 6 State Street, N. Y. City, as 
well as from some of the larger map dealers. 

“harts cost, as a rule, 75c each, although 
there are a few priced for less. Mean low-water 
depths are given on these charts, as well as the 
location of lights, buoys, shore lines, shoals, 
landmarks, character of the bottom, and obstruc- 
tions below the surface which should be avoided. 
These charts are being constantly revised by the 
Coast Survey, so that one should not use old 
ones and trust to them, Every wise boat owner 
who goes on long cruises carries new charts of 
the waters he is plying. 

Moror Boat Eprror. 


CONCERNING THE FEDERAL TAX 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

1 am about to buy a boat and am told that 
the Federal government now levies a tax on 
motor boats. Can you give me any information 
on this tax? I have in mind a 36-foot cruiser 
from the ways of a well-known stock builder. 

oy A. Hunt. 


Ans.—The Federal tax is levied according to 
the boat’s length. If it is “over 28 feet and not 
over 50 feet,” the tax is $10.00 per year. That 
covers your boat. 

The tax is “based on use and not on mere 
possession or ownership”, according to Article 
22 of Regulations 59, which were in force when 
the users’ tax on boats was previously in effect. 

“Liability to tax begins from the first day o 
the month in which the boat is used.” 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


That same outboard outfit serves him | 
and is his only | 


I can’t | 


Is this | 


Smooth Breaking 
and ejection 


Snap her open, slip in the shells—bang, bang! 
Two dead! Smooth sure action—Esso Handy Oil! 
The fine long spout puts this great lubricant right 
where you want it without drip or waste—leak- 
proof cap lets you carry it in the pack without oil- 
ing up the bacon. Keep a can in the car, too. On 
sale at dealers everywhere. Esso, Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 





> aHE,, “RUNGE” BRIAR 


ROOT PIPE $1.00 


Hand cut from old seasoned briar 
root treated to require no break- 
ing-in. Genuine Bakelite Stem. 


Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, Murray's Mellow, Erin- 
more, etc,—the most complete line of foreign to- 
baccos in America. Send for catalog. 


PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-10 


18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Parcel Post charges prepaid anywhere. Established 1894 





Wilson FOLD-FLAT 


Wooden Boat. Fold in one 
minute. Carry on running 
board. 10 foot, weight 80 
Ibs., $39 f.0.b. Los Angeles ; 
8 ft., 60 lbs., $36. Slightly 
higher f.o.b. New York 
City or Chicago. Send for 
circular. Hammond Lumber 
Co., Alameda at 2ist, Los 
Angeles, California. 








For Sale: Hammerless Ejector Guns 


XXV Churchill Imperial 12 ga., 6 Ibs. 4 ozs. 

XXV_ Churchill Imperial 12 ga., 6 lbs. 10 ozs. 

Westley Richards Traverse 12 ga., 28 inch bbls. Single 
Trigger, Detachable Locks, 6 Ibs. 8 ozs 

Browning Auto No. 4 Grade 16 ga. Ventilated Rib. 


26 inch bbl., 3 shot model, Imp. Cy 

Funk DeLuxe Model Over S Under 16 ga. Solid Rib. 
26 inch bbl., 6 Ibs. 8 o; 
Ga. Parker D. E. Grade, 32 inch bbls., 7 Ibs. 
Both full. 

351 Cal. Self Loading Winchester Rifle. High relief 
engraving, exhibition gun. 

{ll guns in condition as new and will sacrifice for 

half original cost. 


IRVING A. ROWE R. F. D. 5, Troy, N. Y. 














HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 
Pet 


\e 8. 88 yu le 
udec od FREE. Only $1.69 postpaid . D. 
c TAL “SUPER power 16X telescope, similar to above but more 
powerful, guaranteed to see 256 times larger in surface and 16 times 
closer, together with powerful microscope, only $ postpaid. 








BROWNSCOPE CO. (Dept. F-5) 246—Sth Ave., New York 
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“He cut my clothes line!” his wife called. 


EN saw that indeed the pup was rang- 

ing on a long section of clothes line. 
He dropped to a walk as the setter com- 
menced to make game and could hear 
Tom’s voice gasping admonitions for cau- 
tion. The dog slowed, came to a stand, 
then started on. With a stout jerk, Tom 
halted him. “Steady!” he said as Ben came 
close. “‘Whoa!’""—going down the line hand 
over hand. “That's it!” He touched the 
tail, stroked the back, fondled the ears. 
“Good dog!”” He gave slack. The dog held, 
and a shining smile broke over the man’s 
countenance. He drew a deep breath and 
shook his head. 


A hopeless invalid, a clothes line, and a 
nameless pup—a darned queer mixture; but 
Harold Titus puts them all in a story that 
strikes home to every man who loves a dog 
and knows what the red gods can do to a 
man, even an almost dead one. You'll get 
a great kick out of reading 


The Nameless Pup 


in the November Issue of 


Field 


Stream 


The nine regular departments in this issue 


are packed with just the “‘dope’’ you want 
to bring results and enjoyment in your 
sport. And then there are a dozen great 
articles and true outdoor stories that mean 
hours of reading enjoyment, such as 


In Contempt by H. P. Sheldon 


Claiming a deer that another man 
has wounded, by “reducing it to pos- 
session”, isn’t invariably a safe thing 
to do. 


Hints for Wildfowlers 


More dope from H. L. Betten that 
will tell you “how,” and that you can 
absolutely rely on. 


Quail in the Kalmias 


A practical quail article and hunting 
story, too, written by Archibald Rut- 
ledge as only he can write them. 


Game Laws, 1933-34 


When the November issue goes to 
press we expect to have from the Gov- 
ernment more complete and accurate 
information about opening and clos- 
ing dates, special restrictions, etc. 
for every kind of game in every State 
and in every province of Canada. 


National Trap Shooting Cham- 
pionship 
A complete report by Horace Lytle 


that every sportsman will want to 
read. 


The Ancient Angler 


by Frank Cox 


Trout fishing in the Cascade Range 
brings us a great story and a true to 
life outdoor character you will enjoy 
reading about. 
Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 


| side of the boat, 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 75) 


taken all my bait. In less than a minute 
I had another strike. This time I set him 
a little faster, and he was hooked. 
“The fish made a dive down as if to 
swim under the boat, and I realized I had 
a heavy fish. The next maneuver was a 
rush up past the bow of the boat and 
toward the anchor rope, the success of 
which tactics would have been unfortunate 
for me. He cleared the rope, however, 
and swam in a large circle to the other 
into the deeper water 
of the main channel. Here he stayed for 
about three minutes, and I was unable to 


| move him. Then he came up to the top 


of the water and I began to take in line 
slowly. 

“After a couple of shorter runs and 
dives, I had him alongside of the boat. 





the next issue, H. P. Sheldon, 
Harold Titus, H. L. Betten, 
Archibald Rutledge, Paul W. 
Gartner, Ben East and Horace 
Lytle will all have feature stories. 











| Oberdorfer. 
| modest soul. We don’t know a thing about 
| this catch beyond the bare facts stated on 


Ground, 
| May 22, 1932. Shrimp was used for bait. 


| started out from 











My net was only about half as deep as 


| the fish was long. My friend made a pass 
| with the net and missed. Then the fish 


dove again, but by this time I had caught 
a glimpse of him and knew he was a 
dandy. In the next attempt we had bet- 
ter luck with the net and landed the fish 
in the boat.” 

The fourth-prize 
Apparently, 


winner is Edward 
here is another 


the affidavit. This splendid weakfish was 
caught in Great South Bay, Long Island, 
on September 17, 1932, on a sandworm. 


| It measured 36 inches in length and 19 


inches in girth. 
Sorry we can’t tell you more. We shall 
have to refer you to Mr. Oberdorfer for 


| further details. 


Fifth and last, is Harold E. Herrick, 
who took a fish weighing 13 pounds 10 
ounces. It was caught in Jessup’s Middle 
Peconic Bay, Long Island, on 
The sh measured 34% inches in length 
and 1914 inches in girth. 

Mr. Herrick writes us as follows: “We 

Sebonic Creek, Long 
Island, to fish in the race off Jessup’s 
Neck, Peconic Bay, on low-water slack. 
When we arrived at the race on the 
southeast side of Robbins’ Island, we 
found a small motor-boat in trouble in 
the rip, caused by a strong east wind. 
The three men in the boat signalled for 
help; so we towed them to New Suffolk. 
By so doing, we lost the slack-tide fishing 
at low water. 

“Then we returned to our course and 
tried our luck near Robbins’ Island, but 
with very little result. When flood tide 


| was running, we went down to Jessup’s 
| Middle Ground and chummed with shrimp, 


sometimes baiting with sandworms and 
at other times with shrimp. 

“The fish soon started biting. I had a 
heavy strike on a shrimp bait and finally, 
after six minutes’ sport, I brought the 
large weakfish up where it could be 
netted.” 

Of course, salt-water fishes are sub- 
ject to much greater fluctuations from 
year to year, in both size and numbers, 
than are the fresh-water species. There- 
fore, it would be unreasonable to expect 
such a fine run of weakfish again as we 


had last year—though it is by no means 
impossible. As a matter of fact, the pros- 
pects look very bright, and we are quite 
sure that we will have one big surprise 
for you, at any rate. 

While such a splendid run of big weak- 
fish is an encouraging indication as far 
as the immediate future of this species js 
concerned, there are two very dark clouds 
on the horizon. I cannot let this oppor- 
tunity go by without bringing them to 
your attention, for unless these clouds are 
dispelled through the earnest efforts of 
sport fishermen, both singly and collec- 
tively, weakfishing in many of our At- 
lantic waters is doomed. 

I refer, first, to a certain element of the 
commercial-fishing interests which are 
making very serious depredations in 
many of our best weakfish waters, such 
as Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays, Long 
Island. Because of the powerful financial 
backing of these interests, their insidious 
influences are, unfortunately, very diffi- 
cult to overcome. It is essential, however, 
that no stone be left unturned to check 
them, or disastrous results will follow. 
That is just as certain as the sun’s rising 
tomorrow morning. Some of the commer- 
cial fishermen in Long Island waters, 
however, have the sport-fishermen’s inter- 
ests at heart and are making serious 
efforts to stop the beam trawling going 
on in certain inside waters. 

Secondly, I have in mind the senseless 
greed of many of the so-called sport fisher- 
men. The boat-loads of fish brought back 
by many of these fish hogs are revolting, 
to say the least. They serve merely to 
satisfy the vanity of these fishermen in the 
eyes of gloating relatives and friends. If 
every squeteague fisherman would prom- 
ise himself to bring back just a few fish— 
enough for his family and perhaps a 
couple of friends—and return the balance 
to the water, and also to use only the 
lightest tackle consistent with the sport, 
a very great deal would be accomplished 
in conserving the future supply of this 
magnificent game fish. 

A splendid start has been made in these 
directions by the recently formed Atlantic 
Anglers’ Association, of which Julian T. 
Crandall is president. We wish the Asso- 
ciation the best of luck and hope every 
salt-water angler will get behind it and 
aid in the good work. 


FISHING FOR SOCKEYES 
(Continued from page 36) 


west the line moved, while the outboards 
of Seattle sportsmen darted in and out. 

As for me, I played a lone hand. I 
went off on long and apparently fruitless 
excursions to the east and to the south. 
I fished alone. A new situation had de- 
veloped, and I was trying to figure it out. 

The school rapidly diminished in size. 
Literally thousands upon thousands of fish 
were being taken from it. I noticed that 
the fishermen in the line got bites when 
they crossed the school, and nowhere else. 
My problem was to be able to locate that 
school and stay with it. This was not so 
easy, because the fish did not jump except 
occasionally under certain tide conditions. 
I finally succeeded, and I always got my 
fish when the others were getting them 
only on rare occasions. Then such ex- 
pressions as these could be heard floating 
across the water: “Hatfield’s got another 
fish! Lucky devil !” 

However, it was not a matter of luck. 
My observa tions convinced me beyo: 
doubt that the sockeyes remained in the 
bay until late fall at least; that they 
followed the schools of candle-fish, travel- 
ing with the tide eddy, and made the cir- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Edited by FREEMAN Lioypb 


Fretp & STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
4 formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





SPRINGER AND COCKER SPANIEL DAYS ARE NEAR 


By Freeman Lloyd 


Book 





Free Dog 


N countries where the spring is earlier vermin and predatory birds of the hawk | py noted specialist. Tells how to 
than in the United States, pheasant kinds. And so it has been that for cen- FEED AND TRAIN 
s no ~ nces - st. bf Pf Py S ,, re your dog 
shooting commences on October Ist. turies of time, spaniels have been employed KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
d 





| Here where the hatching time is a little in the older pheasant countries for the po 

3 later, there are plenty of young birds sport of pheasant shooting. Pointers and CURE DOG DISEASES 
already highly colored in their rich setters have been as rightly valued as fast- | How to put dog in condition, kill 

: _ i ° tober. The ill ° ° ae , _| fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 

| plumage, at the end of October. Then will going and pointing dogs for the open lands | temper, running fits. How to make 





commence the working days of spaniels and, to a certain extent, the woodlands. | {ih..asrdwnenundbreedee man 
and dogs of the retriever breeds; indeed, But for the thick-set covers of gorse,| of illustrations and describes the 

it may be written that when Fishers Is- thorns, brambles and stunted brush, the 

land, in Long Island Sound, New York, spaniels have been found the more suit- Q-W Doc REMEDIES 
opens the springer and cocker field-trial able. This has been the very purpose for ne eats 

season, on the now famous islet, most which capable spaniels have been bred for Q-W Laboratories 
everyone will be afield with his spaniels hundreds of years, pretty well throughout Bound Brook. New Jersey 
and Labradors. It cannot be doubted that Europe. 
Fishers Island “made” springers in this It may be pointed out that pheasants | Duck Shooters! Ahoy! 


country, and that springers more than were introduced into Europe from Asia | § 1 have fifteen of the best duck retrieving young spring- 


ree 


Dept. 4 









any gundogs brought the great game- Minor as far back as 1250 years before | § ets ever seen. Not a bird can escape them. Been 
Rites estate with ti odine ten f the Christiz hile tl } sant trained in the heart of the great Canadian duck 
molding es a within 1e reading ken O f e ‘a Un era, while the pheasant, so ee, so one — ahem. partridge, grouse, 
P ries , : » TInite States ic ¢ ~ . pheasant, quail, rabbit. edient, good workers, tender 
all America i : - ar as the nited States 1S concerned, has mouths. $150 up. Beautiful springer and English set- 

Springer spaniels may be looked upon been only 52 years in the country. He | f ter pups, $40 up. CH. IMP. MAESYDD MALCOLM, 

as very superior dogs, for the purpose of was introduced from China by Judge | J CR4SP ENGLISH SETTER, $800, All A. K. C. 

5 hunting up, springing and retrieving game. O. N. Denny of Linn County, Oregon, AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
Although some of the retrievers—notably who had been U. S. Consul General at | 9 342 Main Street E. Chevrier. Prop. Winnipeg, Can. 
the Labradors—are encouraged to go out Shanghai. So, if we may be allowed to | 
and hunt, it will be obvious to all that give credit where credit appears must be SCOTTISH TERRIERS 

these dogs, of say 25 inches at the shoul- due, then it can be written that sportsmen 

; der, are unsuited for going into the deep across the waters must be accounted as || Beautiful Young Stock 











2 thicket covers or other underbrush where having possessed that common sense which | ready for delivery 
pheasants and rabbits find seclusion either encouraged them to use one breed of dog x y 
for repose or shelter from four-legged for cover shooting where birds have to | LOGANBRAE : aS 7 
KENNELS lee eh 
< 1a 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS AND SPRINGER SPANIEL | Rutland Vermont 











: These breeds are becoming increasingly popular. At retriever and spaniel field trials all game is shot and 
retrieved from land or water -- a8 - 
From the painting by R. Ward Binks Richwood Training Kennels 
: & Game Farm 
g . 
I specialize in Spaniels (other breeds accepted also). 
Access to some of the best hunting in Jersey. Pheas- 
ants and Quail in abundance. Good feeding, housing. 
E kindness, experience and ambition. Will attend Field 
; Trials. 
Express dogs to Pitman, N. J. Rates reasonable 
P. 0. Box 53 Richwood, New Jersey 











Labrador Retrievers For Sale 


Six-months-old puppies. Imported blood- 
lines. Field and Bench winners. Excellent 
duck dogs. Just right age for training. 
Price $35.00 and up. 


Wm. M. DECKER, Jr. 
197 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE TO DOG BUYERS 


Before you buy a trained dog or puppy, it 
will be to your advantage to send dime for 
our lists of Oorang Airedales, Cocker Span- 
iels, Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, ‘Ox- 
hounds, Harriers, Beagles, and Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE 
aRue Ohio 




















































Tenth Field Trial Meeting 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 
FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 
Fishers Island, New York 


From Monday, October 23 
to Friday, October 27, inclusive 


Seduce $ DR. WILSON, Irvine, Scotiand | 
8°5 | DAVID WAGSTAFF, Esq., Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 


ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY, OCTOBER 9 


Under the management of the 
GEORGE F. FOLEY 
DOG SHOW ORGANIZATION, INC. 


119 South 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








. . 

Special Shooting Dogs 
On account of my health conditions I am offering my 
3% yr. old male setter, and my yr. old male 

sale. Both dogs are thoroughly trained 


pointer for 
good tender retrievers, in tip top condition; and 






xood enough to please any bird hunter at $ each 
or $140. for the pair, hi-bred but not Reg. Terms 
$10. with order, balance C.O.D. 5 days trial. Wire 


or write 


Dr. W. M. Barnes Finger, Tenn. 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








Co fox, rabbit and combina- 

tion hounds that thoroughly trained. 
Will ship them for trial. Also have nicely started 
Will ship any 


opossum, 


are 


hounds that are working good. 


dog straight C.0.D. Write for free literature 
showing pictures and breeding and state in 


which dog you are most interested. KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNEL, Paducah, Ky. 








No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


FOR SALE 


We have both large hounds and beagles, 
real gun dogs. Will run a rabbit until 


fully trained 
shot or holed 


We offer this year both large hounds and beagles at 
$25. each, all dogs guaranteed 

J. R. SUITER 
Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 








NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 











COONHOUNDS 


Buy your coonhounds from real coonhunters. We originated 
the coonhound business and established the first coonhound 
kennels in the World. We own two of the finest game pre- 


serves in the country where our dogs are carefully selected, 
tried and tested, worked out and handled by experien ed 
hunters. We ship our dogs on trial before you buy. We 


ire in a position to furnish our customers especially select 
coonhounds, combination hunters, cathounds, foxhounds and 
rabbit hounds. Our location and abundance of game enable 
us to furnish better dogs at lower prices. Illustrated cata- 
logue 1 

The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, 


High-Class Rabbit Hounds for Sale 


Sportsmen: We have well-trained, experienced rabbit 
hounds, ages 2 to 4 years. Good-looking, long-eared, 


Selmer, Tenn. 





well-bred Red Bones, Blacks-and-Tans, Blue-Ticks 
Walkers and Beagles crossed. Free from blemishes or 
disease. They will hunt in briars or underbrush. Start 


a rabbit and stay until it is shot or holed. Good voices, 
Hole barkers, neither man nor gun shy. Will ship any 
where on ten days’ trial. Male $20.00; female $15.00 or 
pair $30.00 C.O.D. Money-back guarantee. Bank refer- 


— Mike Erwin, 


INalelac)-laztele, 
Foods 


Murray, Kentucky 
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| be sprung to the gun; and other breeds 


| of rangier, faster-going dogs like pointers 


and setters for the open lands or stubble 
fields. 

Hunting methods are more or less un- 
changeable. Feather and fur retain their 
accustomed ways of mating, nesting, feed- 
ing and choosing habitats. And so it is with 
the old-established breeds of gundogs. 
Some were bred expressly for one sport: 
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be run, commencing October 23rd. Birds 
will be plentiful and as rabbits have jp. 
creased there should be no excuse for lack 
of game-finding. 

From time to time there has been some 
talk that only dogs trained on Fishers 
Island had any chance of winning. Ty 
settle this point, the Association has ar. 
ranged so that the entrants may go to 
Fishers Island for one week before the 


: WAITING THEIR TURNS 
Scene at the annual field trials of the English Springer Spaniel Association of America on Fishers Island, 
New York. This year’s meeting opens on October 23 


others for different methods of hunting. 

The observer of recent years must have 
noticed a growing and perhaps an alarm- 
ing tendency, on the part of springer 
spaniel breeders, to produce a leggier and 
more setter-like springer. There are those 
who believe that a spaniel should be a 
fairly slow shooting dog rather than a fast 
one. The leggy dogs as often as not are 
prone to enjoy the full use of their limbs 
and once such spaniels are allowed the 
slightest liberty, it will be difficult to stop 
them from getting unmanageable. Apart 
from the severe corrections that the 
riotous dog might suffer at the hands of 
his breaker, the unduly leggy springer 
cannot be said to be built on the lines of a 
close-cover hunting dog. Even the shorter- 
legged spaniels have to stoop to enter the 
runs that lead to where a pheasant or 
rabbit might be sitting in the thorned 
thickets often as obstructive as chicken 
wire, intermingled with barbed wire. 

The heavy, leggy, crashing springer 
or any other dog would surely disturb 
game sooner than the smaller, more silent 
and stealthy dog. In other words, the dog 
that can easily make his way through the 
“trade” runs of the dense undergrowth 
would be less likely to make a pheasant 
run through the brake than flush it, as 
it should rise and take flight almost at the 
moment of the dog springing it. The 
shooter, even if he actually cannot see his 
spaniel, will be aware of its almost exact 
location. The gun is pretty well aware 
when to expect a shot, and it will be the 
springing spaniel that springs rather than 
disturbs and chases the runner through 
the cover that shall provide the most and 
best opportunities for shooting. 


FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL TRIALS 
By H. L. Ferguson 


NCE more the time approaches for 
springer spaniel field trials. Fishers 
Island, which has been the scene of each 
field trial given by the English Springer 
Spaniel Field Trial Association, will again 
be the ground upon which this Trial will 


trials and train their dogs and accustom 


(pte wre <n 1 





. Ww 
them to the style of cover found there. As ti 
a matter of fact, on the face of the records, te 
pene ; ee F 
it might appear so, but it is also true that a 
the dogs that win at Fishers Island in s 


many cases are beaten at the other trials. 
Of the champions only one, Tedwyns Trex, 
won his championship on his home 
grounds. Flashing, that marvelous white- 
and-black dog that won at Fishers Island 


































AMATEUR OWNERS AND HANDLERS 
Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Jr., H. L. Ferguson and the 
latter’s son, Charles. Each of them is a highly ef 
cient trainer-handler 


in 1924 and 1925, when the wins did not 
count, won her championship in trials 
away from the Island. Morewood Pat only 
won once at Fishers Island and_ secured 
his championship elsewhere. Fireheels 
never did better than win fourth place at 
Fishers Island and yet she won her chant 
pionship at Poughkeepsie and Huntington, 
L. I. Banchory Flame was only able to 
win a second place at the Fishers Island 
trials, but attained her championship a 
Verbank. Practically every dog that comr 
peted at Fishers Island ran in the other 
trials. Possibly there is something in the 
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English Setters 
of Debonair | 
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LLEWELLIN- 
LAVAR 
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“aaa 
the Field 
Show Champions 
Pennine Patron, 
PED) x Prince Rodney, 
Roy of Edendaie, pat ae MacAllisters, Mohawk II, 
Fugenes Ghost. 45 early Spring youngsters with Field 
and Show qualities, blue and orange beltons, 
matings of 18 brood-matrons and stud dogs: 
specimens of the breed to choose from. 
ment, condition and 





ati He 


delivery guaranteed. $30 
NE PATRON (service fee $4( 
E. B. Toiakee, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


ACK 


MALLWYD 
STRAINS 


lines of | 






| idea, but several handlers have said that 
a week would be sufficient to accustom 
their dogs to the changed conditions. It 
will be interesting to everybody to see 
what dog is going to win. 

On request, a section of ground will be 
assigned to each handler for training and, 
| while it is forbidden for the handlers to 
carry guns and do any shooting, a gun 


} 


and | 


will be sent out with each handler and will 
shoot for him at actual cost. 


This year another stake will be added 


finest 

Perfect ——_ 

to $50 

international |S Lr Champion and Field Trial Winner 
) 





PUPS 


the most beautiful 
the Dog World can 
Home guards, loyal 
ions; useful and 
Low prices. Illustrated 
culars free. 





Galion, Ohio 


WHITE COLLIE 


specimens 
offer. 
compan- 
intelligent. 
Cir- 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 








POINTERS 


DOG BUYERS ATTENTION: You can now buy one 
of my fine, registered pointers, Champion Comanche 
Zigfield, and Pohic breeding on my time payment plan. 
Three to six months old. Fifteen to twenty-five dollars 
each. Shipped on approval, no deposit, you be the 
judge. Satisfaction after sale, or money refunded. Ten 
cents will bring you photos, description and references. 
Also offering some well-trained pointers at low price. 


J.D. FURCHT PRIVATE KENNELS, Gooding, Idaho 








America’s Leading Shooting Dog 
TRAINING KENNELS 


would like to train your young dogs or condi- 
tion your old dogs for fall shooting and Ama- 
teur trials. Kennels and excellent grounds at 
Florence, S. C.; also Holly Springs, Miss. Ad- 
dress Grady W. Smith Training Kennels, Holly 
Springs, Miss. 


a 








Working Cocker Spaniels 


Bred to hunt, to show, to play. Some splendid 
youngsters from Field and Bench strains. One 
or two broken dogs with experience and ready 
| to go. Write us full requirements. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Box 885, South Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








ENGLISH SETTERS 


Whelped April 8, 1933, Sire UNOMONT’S CHICK, 
a Field Trial Winner 14 times; also Bench Winner 
Pups’ dam, Ghost’s Mickey. Four white, black, tan 
and ticked; one white and orange; all females. Show 
type and field qualities. Write for pictures and breed- 
ing. $25.00 each, worth Fifty each. Shipped and sold 
on approval. Pups in excellent health, five generation 
pedigree. 


HOWARD W. HALL, Moultrie, Ga. 








Springer Spaniels 


Seteral beautiful litters to select from. Train them dur- 
ing the summer and have first class gun dogs for fall 
hunting. Puppies already retrieving. Matrons in whelp 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. All registered A.K.C. 

I furnish registration papers, guarantee safe de- 
livery and ship subject to your inspection and approval 
Male pups $25.00, females $20.0 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
Minn. 


Olivia, 








H. J. Robertson 





RABBITHOUN ND 


A Nie 
‘art 


I offer For Sale, 
Broken and 
Hound 





and Strong. 

4 and Trailers. 

hard gun fire. Before buying 

i from me, make inquiries in 

Your Neighborhood and You 

will find the Good Ones come 
rom 


-— hn wan 





PORTSMEN! Remember the supreme trained 

grouse and woodcock dog must have more brains and 
human sense to handle his game than the quail or 
Pheasant dog, yet he handles quail and pheasants in 
am easy manner, too. I have bred and trained more 
high class grouse dogs than any other man in the 
States. The home of my great lot of supreme setters 
is right in the home of the greatest ruffed grouse and 
Woodeoc® country in the east. Broken dogs and puppies 
for -. Own a dog with the RYMAN stamp on him. 

. H. Ryman, Ryman’s Gun Dog Kennels 

| Shohols Falls Pike Co., Pa. 











if sufficient entries are received—the 
Novice Handler. The purpose of this stake 
is to encourage those who have never 
run in a trial and who may perhaps feel 
that they stand little or no show in the 
trials when competing with handlers who 
have run before. These novice handlers will 
be allowed to run any dog they care to, 
| either a dog that has run in trials before 
or not. Dr. Wilson, the Judge who is com- 
ing from Scotland, is greatly in favor of 
this stake and will do all he can to encour- 
age and help the handlers while they are 
| running the dogs. A silver trophy will be 


presented to the handler who does the best 
work. 

This being the tenth year of the running | 
of the trials at Fishers Island, it is hoped 
that everyone will make an effort to get 








| 
| 
| 
| : 3 
| SPANIEL FIELD TRIAL PATRONS 
Mr. and Mrs. Avery Rockefeller who never miss the 
Springer Field Trials on Fishers Island, New York 


their dogs in shape and be in the trials. 
Following the Fishers Island Trials there 
will be the trials of the Hunting Cocker 
Club and also the American Spaniel Club. 
These trials follow the Fishers Island 
Trials and it is hoped that as many people 
as possible will arrange their time so that 
they can take in all three trials. The tests 
demonstrate to the new handlers and those 
who are watching just how good a 
springer can be. As the springers are 
becoming more popular each year, it is 
hoped that this year, in spite of conditions, 
the trials will receive a strong backing, 
both in entries and in spectators. 


MIXED RACES OF DOGS AND MEN 


HILE looking over what will be 

the new entry of Welsh foxhounds, 
the property of the Star Ridge Hunt, 
Brewster, New York, it was to admire 
the robustness of the young stock bred 
from the blood introduced by the Owner- 
Master. Mr. Tefft’s first dog and bitch 
hounds came from the 
Welsh pack owned and hunted by Lord 
Davies. At Star Ridge there was one 
dog puppy in particular. He was notice- 
able because of his superior make, shape 
and general “Welsh” hound character- 
istics. Will Gladwin, huntsman, was asked 
what name they thought of giving the 





Merionethshire | 





WORM CAPSULES 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment.] 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age.Special size capsules for differentages. 
Orug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Send forILLUSTRATED 
WORM BULLETIN No. 652 
yo 7 nor Fort 
Address Desk N-16-K 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Springer Spaniels 


I have purchased at what is said to be the 
highest price ever to have been paid for a 
springer in this country 

“Ch. Masterpiece of Avandale” 


A classic in ideal springer architecture. Claimed by 


Mr. E. Chevrier, the springer wizard of the Avan- 
dale Kennels, to be the most perfect springer he 
has ever bred or seen. 

“*‘Masterpiece’’ is a triple cross of “Ch. Little 


Brand,’’ Scotland's greatest sire. 

Other great champions at stud. Youngsters for 
sale from Champions both sides. Matrons in whelp. 
All A.K.C. Reg. Safe arrival guaranteed 

McDannell Gun Dog Kennels 
| O. McDannell, Prop. Moline, Iil. 














IRISH SETTERS 


DUAL TYPE—ALL AGES 
From young puppies to trained shooting dogs 
Famous field and bench stock 
AT STUD: 
SKYLINE TEX LITTLE VALLEYS OGE 
Bench winners and wonderful bird dogs 
Shooting dogs trained $20.00 per month 


W. J. THAYER SOUTH BYRON, N. Y. 








Minute Man Kennels 


Modern, sanitary in every respect. Up-to-date 
boarding and training Kennels. Heat for your 
dog in winter, individual yards. Excellent 
training grounds connected with Kennels. 
Thirty-five years’ experience with bird dogs. 


Lexington Center, 
Tel. Lex. 1774 


Massachusetts 
Tel. Lex. 0241M 








Trained Hunting Hounds 


Write for free price list or send ten cents for illus- 
trated catalogue describing straight cooners, combi- 
nation coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds, fox 
hounds, CRACKER-JACK RABBIT HOUNDS and 
beagles. We urge our customers to buy early as prices 
are advancing and we sincerely doubt if good dogs 
will ever be as cheap again. Fur prices are advancing 
daily and good dogs are going to be real investments. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS 


IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies Young Stock 














and 


Sired by 
Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 
Smada Irish Rex 


Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty 
- Oge II, sire of the greatest 
Irish Field Trial winner in America. State age, sex, ete. 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


Dual Purpose Springers 


Bred right, proven by their records on the Bench and 
ability on the field. Last 3 shows in Calif. a dog of 
my breeding went Winners Dogs. Every Bog and 
Bitch in Kennel a winner under America’s foremost 
Judges. Exhibited on both coasts. Puppies on hand, 
each litter backed by 20 champions in 5 generations, 
including Duals, Internationals, and Field Trial 
Champions, and 30 years’ experience handling gun 
dogs in England, Canada, U. S. A. and Mexico. Pup- 
pies, broods, stud, workers and ig mene! re delivery 
guaranteed. Terms on Pupp 
Robt. Elliott Box 1112, a Calif. 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 


youngster. “I don’t know,” said he, “but | 
anyway the Master must have his say | 
|about that. Of course, it would have to 
commence with M, and between you, me 
| and the gatepost, I think that ‘Master- 
piece’ would suit him! He’s a good ’un; 
he’s all hound! Look at his head, his ribs, 
lhis bone, his hind quarters, his feet! I 
must try the boss with ‘Masterpiece’ !” 
Later the same day Mr. Tefft was met, 
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rice $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters as well 
as other Also a De Luxe trunk rack model two-dog | 
size priced at $20.00. Guaranteed to please. Immediate 





original form so well as Welsh foxhounds | 
and rough-haired pointing griffons? They | 
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Out-crossings of strange bloods make 


stamina, brightness and beauty to the 


that of the older Dutch and English 
stocks. The melting pot has produced a 
In dogs we know that out- 


same rule probably holds good in the case 
of human beings. 
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Health bred S d Cock | Qves.—I am writing this toes 0 yes = eo 
ealthy, pure-bre pringer an ocker | find out what kind of a dog would be good for 6 
Spaniels, Wire- ~~ and ee or |our farm. | like to hunt and fish, so I want ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING 
terriers, Scotties, Bostons, Pekingese an |a dog to be my companion. I want a dog that “ ” 
— pedigreed ; attractively will track and trail ‘coon, ‘possums and skunks; ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING 
priced. one that will flush partridge. Our farm is in} “ 
DR. A. A. HERMANN Cornish, Me. We only stay ‘there from spring | By FREEMAN LLOYD 
3854 Federal Denver, Colo. to fall. We have just come from Brazil. In| 
Brazil I had two dogs; one mongrel and one} These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
setter. My small brother had a mongrel, too. on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS With the dogs we used to hunt lizards four feet setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
long. The dogs ae to ven “ — into o- | friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. Seo 
. holes and then they would dig them out. } 
( i 1 oated, rat-tails. Registered stock, 
WORKING STRAINS, An All-Around Retriever on || three dogs would point partridge, The Brazilian|| aL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
ducks, pheasant and other upland birds. Tried and || partridges are in two classes. The smaller is} $2.00—post prepaid 
proven for over half a ey Ay Fe - ae. | smaller than American ruffed grouse and 9 ie cati 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, th s big as a young hen . 
kindly and oe ate Easy to train and handle. Just | | put = on ts ty f3 mei old My 1 year’s — * vteLe 6 ou ores $2.50 Both for 
a real “PAL.’’ Puppies, Youngsters, Trained dogs. I oO = 8 D ALL SPANIELS = - 7 
handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. brother is 7 years old. R. R. Day. || TRAINING 2.00 [ms ’ 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, California Ans.—First of all, you are to be com: | $4.50 eric 
—J | gratulated on having arrived in such a beautiful | ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— any 
and sporting country as Maine. For ’coon, ’pos- | . ‘ ‘a wor 
Male Irish Terrier sum and skunk hunting in this couneey $2.00—post prepa i; 
cannot do better than possess yourself o | ir: Ice 
™ hound. Any dog from a ‘’coonhound down to a ate *gerTERS AND ornsne wena oot and 
For sale, 2 years old, from champion registered large beagle or rabbit hound will suit your TRAINING _2.00 qua 
stock. Trained to hunt rabbits, pheasants, to purposes. For flushing partridge, and other 34.50 $125 
sit, speak, beg, shake hands, jump, etc., house- woodland hunting, you are advised to get a Cha 
broken, a real companion and loves children. spaniel of some sort, particularly a springer ast 
Purchaser must appreciate dog of this type, spaniel which you would also find excellent for FIELD & STREAM hes 
satisfaction guaranteed. eet ea ducks, etc., agg prongs b erronan 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. des 
coonhounds are expensive, but they are cheaper : 
Warry E. Speier, 2340 W. Racine Ave., Chicago, tl. before coon-hunting commences. [Ep. wis 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


AMATEUR PHEASANT CHAMPIONSHIP 
By Horace Lytle 


HE Amateur Field Trial Clubs of 

America, through its secretary, 
Dr. P. K. Phillips, has announced that 
the first Amateur Pheasant Championship 
run under the auspices of the Association 
will be held beginning October 16 on 
grounds near Lakeport, New York. The 
judges for the event will be Dr. Wallace 
Vail of Greenwich, Connecticut, and Em- 
ery R. Beetham of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
judging of this, the inaugural event, 
could not be in better hands. The territory 
around Lakeport represents a veritable 
pheasant paradise and a successful Cham- 
pionship seems to be foreordained. 

For a good many years the parent body 
of amateur field-trial clubs has sponsored 
an annual Quail Championship, and that 
event for the current season is scheduled 
to be run beginning February 5, on excel- 
lent grounds near Albany, Georgia. Last 
February it was my pleasure to judge a 
field trial on these same grounds and it 
would be impossible to imagine a finer 
supply of quail or a more wonderful lo- 


Field Trial Clubs of America, or either 
of the above-mentioned Championships, 
may address the Editor of this Depart- 
ment. 


THE VALUE OF CHECK-CORD AND 
YARD TRAINING 


N the mechanical side, the most im- 
portant thing in connection with 
pointer and setter training is to get the 
dog to point and hold birds truly. Depend- 
able work on game takes longer than any 
other phase of training to accomplish. 
Pointing game stanchly is the all-im- 
portant fundamental. All else is but in the 
nature of added refinement. You can kill 
birds over any dog which finds and points 
them—even though he be faulty from 
every other angle. And by the same token, 
no matter how perfect he may be in all 
other respects, you cannot do much kill- 
ing over a dog which will not point and 
handle game. 
Many bird dogs get to pointing quite 





THREE MONTHS OLD AND POINTING 


Seooty, the pointer puppy sired by Double Champion Schoolfield. In 1932, Scooty won two puppy events in 
stiff competition. Owner: Rev. Z. B. Randall, of Maryville, Tennessee 


cation from every conceivable standpoint 
for a field trial. 

The Amateur Field Trial Clubs of Am- 
erica is a decidedly going concern and 
any field-trial club not now a member 
would do well to join. The Association 
licenses the trials of its member clubs 
and the winners of such stakes are to be 
qualified for either or both of the annual 
Championship events. Derby wins as well 
as those of All-Age stakes qualify, and the 
Association’s qualification certificates are 
desirable in themselves. Any reader who 
wishes to know more about the Amateur 


naturally. Some start it soon and others 
are slower. Given time—if you have it to 
spare—most any bird dog will eventually 
point. Once they do, the process of in- 
creasing steadiness is not difficult. 

Years ago I believe yard training was 
more practiced than at present. Old- timers 
had more time on their hands to “play” 
with their dogs. They spent long hours 
yard training their dogs in the off seasons. 
Some of the old commands to which dogs 
became obedient were “Hie-on,” “Toho, r 

“Charge,” etc. Today the command, “To- 
ho,” has been changed to the simpler ex- 
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MITES 
ON ANIMALS 


Soothes, Heals Irritated Skin! 


Sarcoptic Mange on animals is caused by tiny mites 
which burrow into the skin, produci 





tense irri- 
tation and baldness. Do not lect this condition 
— it spreads rapidly. Glover’s Imperial Sarcoptic 


Medicine ae the mites and checks the 
d of the disease. Breeders and veterinarians 
world over have used Glover’s for 60 years. 
Glover’s Animal Medicines are sold by all Drug, 
Dept., Sporting Goods, and Pet Stores. 
GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 
Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 
DO YOU KNOW how tofeed and keep your dog WELL— 
Preventive measures, symptoms and treatment of dis- 
eases? All are explained in GLOVER’S 48-page DOG 
BOOK, Aske your dealer for a free coop ac wae 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc., BOX 2,119 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 





GLOVERS 





Trained Spaniels “34° 

Pp COCKERS 
Trained for springing and retrieving Birds, 
Rabbits and Ducks. Finished workers. Others 
just started. Also Puppies. Some Pointers. Dogs 
and prices to suit all. Our dogs were raised and 
conditioned on Warner’s Beef-Cereal Food ob- 
tainable in open market. 


F. B. WARNER Norwich, Conn. 








HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


We have for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever had. These dogs are carefully trained, 
have been hunted from puppies, thoroughly experienced 
in the field. And we are selling them so reasonable 
every one can own a shooting dog; every trained dog 
sent for trial; also sold on easy payment plan to the 
ones needing. Don’t wait till season opens to buy, get 
our prices and information at once. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 











FOR SALE 
Trained Shooting and Field Trial Setters 


also shooting and tield trial prospects and puppies. 
‘oremost winning and producing Liewellin and 
— setters at stud. Ten cents stamps or coin for 
stuc et. 
Dogs boarded $5.00 per month. Experienced field 
trial and gun dog trainers. 
Without question the world’s foremost setter ken- 


nels. 
Express Mail Telegraph 


omenrneast- ati KENNEL 
WwW. D. Albrig Jefferson City, Tenn. 











Two Pointer Dogs 


past a year old, shot over last winter and 
nicely started, $50.00 each. 

Pair of Pointer pups whelped Jan. 4, ’33; male 
and female, perfect health, ready for the field, 
$30.00 each. Papers furnished to register each 


dog. 
E. L. Bear Wheeler, til. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler, The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DOR. CHARLES THORNTON 





Missoula Montana 











REGISTERED POINTERS 
Bench Type, Field Trial and shooting dog bred March 
Whelped pointer puppies. Sire, a big handsome son of 
Champion Muscle Shoals Jake; dams, two of the best- 
bred, best-looking, most thoroly broken pointer shoot- 
ing bitches in the U.S.A. Puppies being worked afield 
daily; price, Males $30.00; Females $20.00. Sold guar- 
anteed to please; also have two thoroly broken young 
pointer shooting dogs, and two handsome, most thoroly 
broken pointer shooting bitches. All dogs bred in the 
purple, and registered. Priced at $100.00 each. Write 
me your wants. 











W. W. Holmes, Box 363, lola, Kans. 
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Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 


CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Greee Village, “4 Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J 





English Setters of Exceptional Quality 
Best show and hunting blood in America 
Litter by Champion Gilroy s Chief Topic (Best En- 


glish Setter and Best Sporting Dog Madison Show, 
1933. Best Dog in show in Redbank, N. J., 1933). Dam 
Rackets Nell. Another litter by Champion Stylish 
Blackcock of Bromiley and Susan of Wilmax. Four- 
months-old show prospects that will be pointing by 
October. Males or Females from $50.00 to $100.00. 


Also trained beautiful blue Beltons 
Davis H. Tuck, SILVERMINE KENNELS 
Comstock Hill, Norwalk, Conn. 








Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 


ABOUT HALF PRICE 


Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven 


dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—tfine re 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 


home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound 
Shipped on approval 


FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 








GORDON SETTERS 


Litter by Champion Joker, Jr. and my bitch 
Middlebrook Thorn. These puppies are 
available for inspection. 

JOHN W. BOYER 
121 E. Union Ave. Bound Brook, N. J. 


(Directly on Federal Route 22) 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7°x14’x5 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘“‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons; Est. 1869) 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 














German Shorthaired Pointers 
and Springer Spaniels 
Fellow Sportsmen; We are able to offer you 
some real puppies of both breeds at live and 
let live prices. These puppies are from trained 
stock of blood lines that are true to the breeds. 
Also a few grown dogs for sale. Write for 
pamphlet and prices. Enjoy your hunting. Buy 


a Platte Inveresk Puppy 
Platte Inveresk Kennels, North Bend, Nebr. 





Irish Setters for Sale 


Pups by internationally known sire- 
dam. Fine shooting bitches, over 2 
months $15., over 6 months $35. Hunt- 
ing strain, papers. 

ROOKWOOD STOCK FARMS 
Mt. Sterling Kentucky 





Field Training Control 


Works automatically attached to dog's collar. Never 
cows a dog but keeps him under absolute control 
Bringing about the most cheerful obedience that has 
made my training so outstanding. Equally effective 
for Field Trial and Shooting dogs. Amateurs will be 
surprised and professionals attain better results than 
with an assistant. Post paid $5.00. G. Arthur Evans 
Training Kennels, Thomasville, N. C. 





WANTED 


Field Trial Prospects and 
Shooting Dogs to Train 
Will make Eastern trial. Rates Reduced. All 
work done by myself. 22 winners in ’24 & ’25. 
Haven't run any since. Reference. 
0. W. NAILE 


Walnut Grove Kennels Barber, N. C. 





Frank Rodgers, Richton, Miss. 
Finishes gun dogs thoroughly on 
game for shooting purposes. Point- 
ers, setters and all kinds of retriev- 

ers. $25.00 per month. 
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| of the command, 


| dog smell this food. 
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pression, “Whoa.” To teach this com- 
mand, as the old-timers did, simplifies and 
quickens the process of getting bird dogs 
to point game. Too many people today 
are inclined to order the dog to “Whoa” 
before the dog has been thoroughly drill- 
ed in an understanding of what “Whoa” 





close. Then your friend can do the flush. 
ing. You already have a cord attached to 
the dog and can keep him steady to shot 
and wing. The whole process will be 
simplified by the previous yard training 

The whole secret of quickly stanching a 
dog on game lies in the ability to get to 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


A most remarkable and thrilling scene on the Sacramento River of California. 


Owner: Percy K. 
means. Too many commands are given 
at which the dog can merely guess—until, 
through long association, he gradually 
learns their meaning. Any of you who 
teach your dog thoroughly the meaning 
“Whoa,” may have your 
pointing problems simplified a month or 
so hence. 

Take your dog to some secluded spot 
where his attention will not be diverted. 
Have with you a long, light check cord. 
Have also some choice cuts of meat or 
other food morsels you know he likes. 
Have these cut in small pieces. Let your 
Then throw one small 
piece off for him and give him permission 
to get it. Repeat this several times if you 
desire and have the morsels to spare. 

Then attach the check cord to the dog's 
collar and throw a piece of food ahead of 
him. As he starts for it, either step on 
the cord or take hold of it and check 
him. Simultaneously, repeat the word 
“Whoa.” Work with him a bit and then 
give him permission to get the food and 
don’t stop him. Call him back to you and 
try it again. Throw a morsel, give him 
permission to get it—then stop him far- 
ther away from you by stepping on the 
cord, and repeat the word “Whoa.” After 
he has stood a while (but not too long), 
permit him — to go get the morsel of 
food and enjoy 


EEP up this practice—not too long at 
a time—until the dog will stop for you 
at the command of “Whoa” and stand un- 
til ordered on. When this lesson has been 
thoroughly learned you are prepared to 
speed up the process of pointing game. 
Take the dog to the field. Watch him 
closely so that, at the first sign that he 
is making game, you may detect it. Don’t 
try to stop him too quickly—too much 
ahead of getting the proper scent—but 
stop him soon enough that he doesn’t go 


in to flush. Give him the command to 
“Whoa,” and—provided the lesson has 
| been really drilled into him well—he 


should stop and stand until you can get 
to him and attach a check cord. Then you 


| can get your hands on him and work with 


| 
| 
| 


| him. It is well to have a friend with you 


to do the flushing. If you feel that the 


dog is not quite yet close enough to his 


game, you can order him on—but check 
him with the cord before he gets too 


All are of the pure breed, 


Swan, Chico, California 


him, get your hands on him and “work” 
with him. Previously having been taught 
what it means to “Whoa” will prove of 
tremendous help. 


AVOID DOG DEALS FOR OTHERS 


TRANGE and often unfortunate cir- 

cumstances can crop up in dog deals. 
I always try to avoid getting into such 
transactions. I neither breed nor sell dogs. 
For a number of years, the few I haven't 
kept for myself have been given away to 
friends. But a person who has anything 
to do with dogs can’t avoid now and then 
being drawn into complications, frequent- 
ly w vith regrettable consequences. 

Not long ago I received a letter asking 
if I knew where a certain type of dog 
might be available. I did. It was such a 
dog as I myself like to own. I was glad 
to tell my inquirer about the dog and 
suggested that he write the owner direct. 

That should have ended it as far as I 
was concerned, but it did not. More let- 
ters came from my inquirer. They grew 
longer as time went on and required such 
detailed answers that, on one occasion, | 
had to drive several miles to see the dog 
and the owner to obtain the necessary 
information: It was involving more of my 
time than my personal interest in the mat- 
ter justified. So I was compelled, finally, 
to insist that my correspondent write me 
no more. 

The dog’s owner then received several 
letters from the prospective purchaser. 
The same detailed questions were put to 
him. Pictures of the dog were requested 
and the owner had to borrow a camera 
to get them. However, I thought that I, at 
least, would hear no more of the matter. 

Then, out of a clear sky one day, my 
former correspondent again wrote asking 
me to buy the dog for him. He enclosed a 
check made out to’ me. He absolved me 
from all responsibility, but said he would 
feel more satisfied if I concluded the trans- 
action for him. I did. I knew the dog and 
his owner and I had the money, which 
paid over. I lent one of my own crates for 
shipping the dog. Before shipment, a re 
liable veterinarian passed on the dog as 
being in perfect health. In due time the 
crate was returned as I had requested. 
went away for a week, presuming that I 
had done a good turn for two parties. 
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Imagine then my chagrin and surprise 
at finding, when I arrived home, two let- 
ters from the dog’s new owner, one saying 
the dog was very ill, the other, dated two 
days later, informing me that the dog 
had died. I was still given a clean slate 
from all responsibility, but the man want- 
ed his money back. It was a totally un- 
expected turn of events. The only thing 
I could do was to tell the purchaser that 
the proper person for him to write to 
about this regrettable result was the man 
from whom he had bought the dog. 

The dog belonged to his new owner the 
minute he was paid for and delivered to 
the express company. He died after own- 
ership had passed. It was surely unfortun- 
ate, but dogs are mortal as well as men 
and as subject to a sudden end. The man 
who sold the dog, therefore, would be un- 
der no obligation to make good. If he had 
another available, it would be a nice ges- 
ture to make a present of him to the cus- 
tomer. He would not, however, be bound 
to do so. He sold the dog in good faith, 
and the dog was to all appearances in 
perfect health when shipped. What hap- 
pened thereafter was simply the breaks 
of the game— ‘the rub of the green,” as 
we say in golf. 

You have to expect things to break 
against you sometimes. A person who 
can't face them when they do, really 
should not attempt to own dogs. We have 
to take the bitter with the sweet. There is 
a lot of the “bitter” involved in dog deals. 
My advice to others—which I myself 
failed to follow—is to shy clear of them, 
except in the case of buying your own. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PUPPY WAYS 


Qves.—How can I keep my 6%-months-old 
pointer from noticing snow birds and meadow 
larks? When a few snow birds fly up she runs 
ifter them. She does not run after the meadow 
larks, but will smell all around the place where 
one flies up. H. B. McMurry. 


Ans.—A puppy the age you mention is still 
just a baby. The thing to do is go right ahead and 
let her develop her hunting instinct ‘naturally and 
then, at the proper time-——when she is at least six 
months older than she is at present—teach her to 
handle real game properly, and with experience 
on game she will natur. ally start to pay less at- 
tention to birds which are manifestly contrary 
to your desire. After she has been trained on real 
game I think she will, of her own accord, elim- 
inate notice of the snow birds and — 7 

D. 


RABBIT-RUNNING 


Qves.—How can I keep my _ 6-months-old 
pointer bitch from running rabbits and noticing 
rabbit trails? As soon as I make her leave one 
alone she will pick up another. 

H. B. McMurry. 


Ans.—There isn’t any better plan to keep your 
dog from running rabbits than to kill a rabbit 
in front of her while she is running and whip 
her with it. 

However, since your puppy is just six months 
old, I wouldn’t recommend doing this yet. She 
is too young. There is plenty of time to break 
her of running rabbits after she is a year or 
more old. It is just as natural for a bird dog to 
be interested in rabbits as any other kind of 
game. If you try stringent methods when pup- 
pies are too young, you are likely to discourage 
them from hunting anything. [Ep.] 


DISPOSITIONS THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


Ques.—I have experienced no difficulty in get- 
ting my two pointer bitches to do naturally all 
the things a good gun dog should do, except that 
one is ambitious to do all the retrieving and the 
other is, barring an occasional exception, content 
to let her sister bring in the dead birds—though 
she is as ambitious, alert and keen, up to the 
actual retrieving point, as one could wish. The 
dog that is so anxious to do all the “fetching” 
will actually take a dead bird from her sister’s 
mouth, even though she may have had nothing 
to do with the “find” of the dead or crippled 
bird. On one or two such occasions the dog has 
growled her sister a warning and completed the 
retrieve; generally, however, she hands the bird 
over and goes about her business as if it were 
highly proper for her to hand over her “find’’ 
= the other one to “fetch.” What can I do 

ut this, as I wish both dogs to be finished 
Seedacts? H. M. Reep. 
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And again the protective vita- 
mins A,B, D, and E—the neces- 
sary mineral salts—and the 
vital protein elements—were 
found in adequate amounts— 
in Ken-L-Ration. 


More than that, these tests have oe that in canine 


nutrition the meat of the horse 


s a higher nutritive 


value than the best quality meat generally used. 


That’s why you should insist upon Ken-L-Ration—a horse- 
meat product—the dog food that has been ASSAYED. 


This latest Ken-L-Ration assay was conducted by 


Dr. 


Laurenz Harris, Chief of the Research Staff of Mariner 


& Hoskins Biological Laboratories, one of t 
oldest research institutions. 





113 Peoples Avenue 


world’s 


Ken-L-Ration is sold in Quality Stores Everywhere 
CHAPPEL BROS. 


INC. 
Rockford, Illinois 











Chappel’s BIRD E:RAtIon 


Write for FREE Sample of Bird-E-Ration. It’s 
VACUUM PACKED. Prevents insect life. 
« Field-fresh, full-flavored. Contains “Earlyne”. 

















POINTERS 


By many years of scientific breeding I have 
developed a consistent strain of beautiful 
pointer dogs which are also superior in the 
field. I offer a few now. They are fully trained. 
Correspondence solicited, 


E. F. NORTHRUP Princeton, N. J. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Two litters. Cream of Field Trial and 
Shooting Dog breeding. Both sires noted 
winners. I have gunned over their ancestors 
for more than twenty years. Also one year 
old male. 

W. LEE WHITE 


Silvermine Road Norwalk, Ct. 








Setters—Pointers—Cockers 
All registered, famous winning stock Field 
and bench. Home of Grand American Cham- 
pion Arbu Betty—Same setter strain. Pups 
—young dogs and finished shooting dogs. 
Price is secondary to good home as we are 
overstocked. 

ROBERT HERNDON 


812 Griswold Bldg. Detroit 


Broken Bird Dogs 
Pointers and Setters 
Male & Female 


Trained where birds are plentiful and the kind 
to get the limit over. $45 & $65 each. Sent 
C.0.D. 3 days trial. You pay express. 

Guy W. Moore, Rt. 5, Memphis, Tenn. 








Pointers and Setters for Sale 


Hundred high-class shooting dogs thoroughly 
trained, fine lookers, healthy, full of vigor and 
ready to go, no culls; priced to sell quick. 
Must dispose of stock to make room for new 
litters. Shipped for trial, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Price list free or send ten cents for il- 
lustrated catalog. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS Ina, Ilinois 














Choice English Setters 


Six-month pups by MAX KUN TUCK, best winning 
son of PHIL ESSIG, ex BELLE BEAUMONT. Also 
by NUGYM’S JACK ESSIG ex FRITZIE FREE 
LANCE. Full champion field breeding, nominated and 
enrolled, guaranteed. Also trained setters and derbies 
of high quality and breeding. 

DELOS A. ALIG 


211 Indiana Trust Bidg. Indianapolis, ind. 
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Ans.—The more I see of dogs, the more I 


THE realize that different individuals have certain 
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AMERICAN FIELD 4 aa Be wth go ge ae oa at a n Our 


course, have to do something about it. If you 








are insistent upon the one dog doing more re- | 
An Illustrated Weekly trieving, you could snap a lead on the other one | or our pare 
and thus pe whichever dog is sent in to do 
For red-blooded sportsmen—hunting the job. That might help. : 
aa k h 3 a i | 
yarns, adventurous fishing tales, nature || mar s completely perect performance: However | Time 
lore, the thrills of bird dog trials—enjoy I think that, when it comes to a proposition ot 
} all i his j al of high ideals individual temperament such as this, I would just HAT figures about $60 to $75 a 
them all in this journal of high ideals . Hl 
d eile alisedin’ snedlianre | wae one eye and try not to see the manifesta- week, if you give all your spare 
and recognized editorial excellence. tion of what is unquestionably merely an intense time. Does it interest you? 
Authoritative articles by practical desire on the part of the keener dog to raise her- | We Field & 4 
sportsmen. Sporting dog news while it is _ || 4 aie ee ae ne = _— uns ee ae par 1 rgennigh ng - pnd = ‘ 
. e Ss. Ss! | ; 
news. Many special features of excep- || system you should be able to order either you In your city there are a great many men 
tional value to dog owners. Use the cou- || wish to do the job and command the other to vis are fond = ——- — ing. 
. im Senin ey | “drop.” [Ep.] very one of them wou get immense ; 
pon for a trial subscription. | profit an and pleasure out of every issue of Field 4 
wenn nn nr nnn ne || A FORGIVABLE OFFENCE = Goo. . ‘ “ = . 
: ye ou can call on from to such men 
AMERICAN Fietp Pus'c. Co. | Ques.—On a recent hunt, a very fine, thor- in an evening—more on Sundays. We have 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. | gughly broken bird dog pemntes a leghorn chicken. had many readers get 5 subscriptions per 
’ P : ell This bird was in a brush pile covered up and 
Here’s my dollar for a trial subscription— hour. <—* 
ieee oy - ” P | in the woods away from any barn yard. The | And in return for these subscriptions we 


chicken did not move and, of course, gave off a will give you any article or articles made by 


body scent. The dog pointed much the same as 


Name ee ee | any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, 
if he had quail or pheasant. W hat would a field- | absolutely free, the number of subscriptions 
Address trial judge say on this Casting! s a | required being based on the retail value of 
ra F HILDMYER. | the article. 
Town State Ans.—We do not encourage this and finished These few items were selected at random to 
| 


dogs will not point chickens, unless encountered show how much you can get in return for a 
under cene yong oye Seeeaeen. Point- little time. SEND THE COUPON Ds ees 
ing a chicken under the conditions you mention | FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 

TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS would not, however, be a serious fault. A field- 











SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS trial judge would not mark much against the 

dog, nor would he give him much credit, for such 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, a point. Unless it developed that the dog were | 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 2 F e 


and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer a persistent false pointer, the scoring of such 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding: shooting and work would be rather negligible either for or 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe against the dog. [Ep.] 

delivery guaranteed. 


REQUIRES MORE CONFIDENCE 


| Qves.—I have an English setter bitch, about | 
—_—— - - a ——— | 14 months old, which is very timid 7" a good 
i worker and has started to point game. I took her 
Ideal food for Pheasants, Quail |] | out recently on upland game. I used a 20-gauge 


z | shotgun and when I shot it, she would drop to 
and other game birds. | the ground very much frightened. But when I 
Directions: Plant in the spring of the year— 


i] 

| | told her to go she would start hunting right away 
]| as if nothing had happened. However, when she 

April in the north, earlier in the south, the | pointed another bird and I started to walk up to | Above: Recoil pad made 

same as you would a row of beets in a garden, her, she would iie down before I shot, with the of specially selected lea- 


about % of an inch deep. Water for the first al af lt n 
week or ten days. When a foot high transplant pheasant still there. ther. %” corrugated 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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in clamps of three, in open fields or woods, where- Since then I have taken her into the field | moulded rubber recoil 
ever you want to attract game birds without a gun, and she still lies down as I walk | cushion. Sizes 5”, 5%%4 

Scotch Broom grows to a height of ten or fifteen | up to her when she is on point. I have never | 4", Value $1.25. aes 

feet and ten feet across and after the second year is so much as slapped her and she seems to have | # 

covered with a yellow flower the size of a sweet PE | Hed ‘with a one-year sub 


confidence in me. She works fine and seems to 
be naturally steady to wing, as she never chased 


pea which forms into a pod with six or eight scription. 


seeds in it. This pod is broken open by the 





















































heat in the latter part of July in the north and |} | a bird even when she was first hunting and was | " 
the first part of July in the south. These seeds |}| flushing them. I have shot about six shells over | Right: Double get 
fall on the ground and make ideal food for her in three days, then discontinued it for fear | gun. A _ staunch, reliable ‘ 
game birds. If all the seeds are not eaten, the if of making her condition worse. Since then I | weapon valued at $21.60. 
plants seed themselves prolifically, and in time have taken her out without a gun, as I think that Yours free for 17 subscrip- - 
pe Kw. Be = = os a 4 is about the only way to cure her. Do you think tions. Any other shotgun - 
rom atcakten of 4am ya agg - A here yo she would get used to it if I kept shooting over | or rifle you wish can be 
be planted each year her? WitiiaM Beyer, Jr. | obtained for subscriptions. 
a greenhouse or cold frames are available, . A | 
Broom Seed should be planted in the fall in green Ans.—Keep working her just as you have 
houses in pots or cold frames and transplanted in been according to the description in your letter. 
~, — page oy the growth so » Dig Ma Do not carry a gun and do not permit anyone 
bend ee se ee 2S else to shoot over her. Just improve her con- 
: fidence in you and her ability to handle game. 
$1.00 an ounce—about 2,000 seeds. I do not see that it does any special harm for 
Seedlings 12” high ready for shipment this fall her to drop as you approach, That will have a 
10 plants for $2.00. e — a to, oo oe ig ay I Above: Hunting Knife with 41% a 
VINCENT ALLEN, Scotch Broom Grower ont be nth F tee oo ~~ oe blade. Solid leather sheath with i 
57 Cameron St. Southampton, L. 1. nection with her dropping | every knife. Value $2.00. Yours free 
Continue to improve her confidence and ability for 2 subscriptions. 
. = . — to handle game according to this plan. Then, the } 
rm ” first time you hunt her in an open season and | ; 
GAME FARMING she finds game, I believe you will be able to kill | 
- over her without any bad effects. One thing, 
By Horace Mitchell however, will be very important. Don’t miss the 
, first few birds she points when you go to shoot. 
A text-book telling how to raise: || If the shot looks too difficult, don’t fire. Be dead 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & Orna- on your bird and be sure a bird is going to drop | 
ental Birds by the t to-date d in front of her the next time you shoot. Further- ; 
menta irds Dy the most up-to-date an more, I would suggest hunting her alone the t 
economical methods. first few times you carry a gun. Don’t have =| 
Completely illustrated ow eae yd no and x an ae i — 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. ‘ [Ep.] | Above: Shell Vest of regimental 
Th " duck with reinforced front edg- 
Pane? nee, See eee eee A WASTE OF TIME es and collar. Adjustable back 
" , | Qurs.—I have an Irish setter bitch of the Gam, Seaee Sor Ss, 16 or 5° ee 
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: : shells. Sizes 36 to 44. alue 
D Haley Publishing Company very best breeding and good in the field. She will $1.25. Yours for 1 yearly sub- 
A uumanth Nev Hempice =" || Se" Rasen lele cae s'euai‘ane || totam 
Paper-bound edition, each chapter in separate covers, of ke “e ae zood — qaetity ying _, a 
plus two sections on Business Management $1.00 make a hunting dog tor partridge anc prairie 
Orders for this must be sent direct to Haley | chicken ? Joun T. Cook. | FIELD & STREAM a 
Pub. Co., not through a book store | 578 Madison Ave., New York | 
Ans.—Since the breeding of your oe ay yer Send me complete information about obtain- | a 
uppies cannot be definitely established, it woul ” 
NEW! in Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW | inoe unqualified sneseusaueiadien to wait until ing merchandise free, and ee send ont 
**TRAINO”’’ A Word to the Wise her next season and then prea your ~— setter scription order forms and sample copies. 
Grady W. adhd Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting | properly to the best available dog o er own 
dog grprtt writes aia casa ay ‘Even if you had to cross her with an | Name a 
py thea alas Lae wavan | would nt pa gdh mephooe English setter, you might anticipate hunting off- | 
sible to make. J get better results with lees work van them than any spring. But where you don’t know and _ believe | Address . 
Sete tares Caer Sina | the sire is a collie, I can’t imagine why you | | 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. | would care particularly about trying to develop City 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A | | 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL Postratp, $2.00, | the puppies. E Stat 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportamen. [Ep.] | r Ss. 10 39° | ‘ 
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For Wild Rice 


Wild Celery and 
love! 


Well-ripened, 


other foods they 
sure-growing 
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Seed 


sent anywhere for Fall planting. Low Oct. 
Prices! Write for Free Helpful Book and 


Planting Advice. 


TERRELL’S 


395 D Block, 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 















6000 RINGNECKS 


and M gol 









e@ Prompt 


shipments 


e@ Satisfaction guaranteed 


e@ Truck delivery on large orders 


e@ Write or wire:— 
Mae Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin’s Largest 
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One Pair Breeders lay 10,000 eggs. Bullfrogs sell $1.00-$3. 
Huge Profit. Untimited Marke 


Market 








No winter care 


Mark easy to raise. No 
ur (FREE) book “FORTUNE IN FROGS 
NE 


W ORLEANS, LA 















mos. trial. 


how. 34th 


poultry to raise 


BOOK 


Royal WK Squabs, 
prices. Make money breeding 
market in 25 days. We 


year. The 


and the 





Cold  boitle, hot 
bird; in demand 
everywhere are PR 


them; 


kind of 
easiest kind. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
504 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts | 





DECOYS WANTED 


Canada geese and small mallards. 


Quote. 
R.H.V.S. 


3358 Avondale Ave., Chicago, III. 
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WM dozen. | 
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| 


up 2 to 3 times chicken 
ready for | 
ship everywhere on 8 | 
Write now for big free 68-p book. | 
Send four cents stamps for postage, learn why, | 
most profitable 





FOR SALE 


a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 
dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. 

Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 
Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 


R. F. D. No. 5, 


Box 403 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 








STRICTLY NORTHERN 
BOBWHITE QUAIL 


Every bird pen bred in the Far North from 
pure Northern stock, no Mexican or Southern 
blood. Buy the finest quail in America at new 


low prices. 


QUAIL CRE 
GLEN 


VIEW, 


ST GAME FARM 
MLL. 








Northern Bob-White Quail Eggs 


up to Sept. Ist. Prices 100—$30.00, 50—$16.25, 
less than 50, 35c each. After Sept. Ist to Nov. 
Ist Bob-White Quail, $5.00 per pair, and 


Ringnecks, 
healthy birds. 


$1.50 each. Guaranteed hardy, 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. 


Milton, Del. 








Oldest 
ranch 
in U. S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
Esr.eismep 1910 
Have Won Grand 

= hampionship 











Every Fox Soid is 

Bred by 

Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 

tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 

and High Priced I’elta with initial cost and 
al 


maintenance the eame 
low of average grade of foxes. talogue. Sa 


est box in 
ow 

b ird of all 

Firat Prizes. 


e Winners 


battis, N. Y. 


RINGNECKS 


Exceptionally fine, full winged, field reared birds 10 


16 weeks old, 
and live arrival. 


WALDRON 


$2.00 each. 


We guarantee satisfaction 


Birds are now ready for shipment 
drder early as prices are steadily advancing. 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 


BAILY, 


JR., 


MGR. 


MOREHEAD CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 








“Silvertipt’’, Black 


ness 


Profitable business 








AN AMAZING OFFER 


Silver Foxes, 


We teach you everything, market your pelts, in 
our ¢0-operative association and help you build up a 
Our Guarantee is your protection. 
MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
Hayward, 


Wisconsin 


Cross Foxes, Alas- 
kan and Cross-bred Mink, the finest money can buy. 
are now for sale on a time payment plan to suit your 
pocket book. Now you can start in this profitable busi 
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Box 415 


hinchillas, New 


Eas: 


ete. 
book 


UTDOOR EN 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 

PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 

Established 20 Years. Big Profits in 
i Zealand 


Whites 


to start. Big rabbit 
poretin and monthly market 

in showing prices we our 
OUTOOOR ENTERPE 10c. Kadress 


CO., Inc. 
NEW CITY, Rockland County, N. Y. 








BROOK TROUT 


Selected breeders for fall restocking. 


Eyed 


eggs of exceptional quality. Brook Trout for 
table use. 30 years of successful propagation. 
Write for fall prices. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 


Cresco 


Pennsylvania 











For Better Shooting 


Read the latest approved methods of creating 
and maintaining good shooting through game 
breeding and game management. Learn what the 
commercial preserves can offer sportsmen—how 
they are operating—their possibilities for profit. 
Keep abreast of happenings in this field and 
legislation affecting it. 


Read“TheGameBreeder” 


Leading magazine on constructive conservation 
since 1912 and founder of the ‘‘More Game"’ Move- 
ment. Published monthly—price $2.00 a year. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9 month order 
and 65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing 
manual will be sent you FREE, Address 


THE GAME BREEDER—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 












Natural aquatic food plants that 
will bring thousands of Wild 
our waters. Plant 
WILD CELERY 
PONDWEED 
SEEDS, ete. juaranteed to 
grow. Write for free planting advice 
and free booklet, also low prices. Many 
years of experience. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wisc. 








Plant Game—Insure Shooting 
For prices and planting methods consult 
MIDWEST GAME ASSOCIATES 
Upland and Aquatic Game Birds 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Operating Three Local Shooting Preserves 


Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, 
Amherst, Mutant Pheasants 


Bob White Quail—All Eggs In Season 
Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock & Eggs 
FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. 


PHEASANTS 


Strong, hardy open range birds. 


OFFERING 3000 
Ringnecks, Mutants, Amherst, Golden and 
Reeves. Write for prices. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 


California Valley Quail 
(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and — 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 

UAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 

ress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 


Hills, California. 







































Peel’s Pheasant Farm 


500 English Ringneck Pheasants 
Early 1933 Hatched 


We guarantee all birds to be pure, strong, healthy, 
full flight pheasants and guarantee their live delivery. 


Correspondence invited. 


Vv. H. PEEL 


Pilot Point, Texas 














WRITE TODAY 

am Fer a= 
Finest Quality Full 
Flight Pheasants, 
Quail, Live Decoys 


BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
Easton, Maryland John G. Alley 


Order Now 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
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FISHING FOR SOCKEYES 
(Continued from page 78) 


cuit of the bay twice daily with the tide 
cycle. They would appear with the change 
of tide, from low to high, near the point 
marked Z on the map, move leisurely to 
the point marked X, and then, instead of 
moving on to the point marked Y, they 
turned in a southerly direction and again 
easterly to make the circuit. This routine 
was unvaried. 

I would follow their general path, lo- 
cate a school of candle-fish from the 
movements of the sea-gulls feeding upon 
them, then row in behind the candle-fish 
and cross the line, moving in the same 
direction. Almost invariably I got my 
strike. But owing to wind drift while 
landing my fish, and the swiftness of 
tides and the number of boats about, this 
maneuver usually took about an hour; so 
I earned what fish I got. 

The springs, silvers and humpies have 
almost disappeared from these waters. 
Last season I caught two springs, about 
a dozen silvers and no humpies. But the 
sockeyes again saved the day. They ap- 
peared about the first of August—not quite 
so large a school as the year before, but 
enough to furnish splendid sport all 
through August and September. I have 
not kept an accurate count of the num- 
ber I took, and I would not like to look 
at the figures in cold type if I had. 


HEIR daily routine has been the 

same. I have checked and double- 
checked their movements so often and so 
accurately that, given a tide table, I have 
been able to locate the school within a few 
rods at any given hour of the day. Of 
course, periods of slack tides form an ex- 
ception. During such tides the counter tide 
against the incoming rising tide is not 
established and the routine circuit of the 
sockeyes is interrupted. 

I am aware that the assertions I have 
made will arouse skepticism and possibly 
direct contradiction. But while the aver- 
age fisherman is a keen student of lures 
and the habits of fish, his deductions are 
often based upon flimsy evidence and his 
interest in his quarry ceases with the 
taking. 

This summer I visited the camp of a 
party of Seattle sportsmen. “What luck?” 
I asked. 

Proudly they displayed a string of some 
twenty-five or thirty sockeyes. “That's 
the gamiest lot of silvers we ever ran 
into,” one of them volunteered. 

‘Those are not silvers,” I 
“They're sockeyes.” 

“Sockeyes?” the man said in amaze- 
ment. “Sockeyes don’t bite a hook.” 

“Apparently those bit a hook, unless 
you snagged them,” I said. “I think ev- 
ery fish you have there and that string 
you got last year were sockeyes. There 
are no other fish in these waters now.” 

He was about to dispute me when an- 
other man interrupted. “That explains 
something, Bill,” he said. “I took a photo- 
graph of my string last year, and a 
friend of mine, an Alaska fisherman, was 
looking at it. ‘Where did you get the 
sockeyes?’ he asked me. I thought he 
was crazy, but maybe he was right. He 
ought to know.” 

These men were old and inveterate salt- 
water fishermen. They had caught untold 
numbers of salmon. Yet if you were to 
place a silver and a sockeye together be- 
fore them and point out the differences, 
they could comprehend those _ differ- 
ences, but they wouldn't know which was 
which. 

I have no definite explanation to offer 
for this unusual visitation of a species of 
salmon ordinarily alien to these waters. 
I am certain none were here in the years 


replied. 
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from 1919 to 1928 inclusive. There is no 
tradition among the oldest inhabitants of 
sockeyes ever being taken here. Why do 
they stay here instead of moving on as 
other salmon do? Where do they spawn 
and when? These are questions I can 
answer only by mere conjecture. 

As early as the first of September the 
females contain what appear to be ma- 
ture eggs. Yet they do not move on to 
fresh water. 

This summer the waters swarmed with 
some species of young salmon from four 
to six inches in length. I have snagged 
many of them. Sometimes they succeeded 
in biting the large hook I use. There have 
always been young salmon of different 
species here, yearlings from ten to fifteen 
inches in length. But these little ones are 
new to me. They resemble the sockeye, 
but I cannot positively identify them. 

The waters of the northern and eastern 
sides of the bay are shallow with a pure 
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sand floor. Can it be that the sockeyes 
spawned in those sandy shallows? 
‘Preposterous,’ the experts say. “A 


salmon never spawns except in fresh 
water.” 

And yet I am reliably informed that be- 
ginning in 1925, four years preceding 


1929, the state department of fisheries be- 
gan to import and hatch Alaska sockeye 
eggs. The young fry were planted in a 
fresh-water lake near Seattle. 

The sockeye is a four-year fish. Can it 
he that the fish which visited here first in 
1929 are the fruits of that experiment— 
a creature endowed with a primal instinct 
which returns him to the environment of 
his ancestors, there to propagate his kind 
and die, in this instance those instincts 
having been confused and warped by the 
hand of man? 

Picture the case in detail. The parents 
of one of these fish, obeying their natural 
instincts, returned to some Alaska river, 
probably the river of their birth. There 
they were caught, the fertilized eggs re- 
moved to a hatchery on a Puget Sound 
river and the fry liberated in an inland 
lake far from their ancestral haunts. As 
yearlings they made their way to Puget 
Sound and thence to the ocean. After three 
years they returned to Puget Sound, the 
waters which they knew. Then where? 
Primal instinct doubtless would pull them 
northward to the unknown and inaccessible 
Alaska waters. A more direct but less 
definite instinct might impel them toward 
the waters of the lake where life first 
dawned. 

Is it unreasonable to believe that, torn 
between these conflicting urges, with in- 
stincts confused, these fish should mill 


about in a spot where feed was plentiful 
and that they should spawn in a con- 
venient place nearest their feeding grounds 
when nature’s urge became irresistible? 
I cannot answer these questions. I leave 
them to the scientific sharps. But let us 
leave the land of conjecture and return 
to the cold realities of life. 

It is early October. The chill of autumn 
is in the air. Two days ago I shined my 
jiggers and went out for the first time 
after more than a week of bad weather. 
I spotted my school of sockeyes and fol- 
lowed it southwesterly past the point 
marked X on the map. I secured seven 
strikes, but landed only three fish. They 
fought desperately. One made three prodi- 
gious leaps, the third leap directly over 
the back of my boat and, it seemed, fully 
twenty feet in length. Ashe passed direct- 
ly in front of my face the jigger fell 
from his mouth. “Good-by and good luck. 
You've earned your freedom,” I called 
to him. - 

While I was intent upon the sport two 
commercial fishing boats appeared. With 
unusual luck or greater powers of observa- 
tion than I had credited to commercial 
fishermen they hove to right at the edge 
of my school. The smaller boat took the 
free end of the seine and started its deadly 
sweep. Nineteen hundred feet in length, 
sixty feet in depth, it completely sur- 
rounded my school. I did not wait to see 
the finish. Sick at heart, I made my way 
homeward. 

The next day, hoping against hope, I 
went out again. The depleted schools of 
candle-fish were moving slowly with the 
out-going tide. Sea-gulls were diving 
monotonously into the seething depths 
and they screeching away in pursuit of 
the lucky gull which had caught a fish 
too large to swallow at one gulp. But 
there were no sockeyes leaping in long, 
sweeping arcs or swishing along the sur- 
face in pursuit of their prey. My most 
tempting jiggers were unmolested. Not 
once did I feel the exhilarating thrill that 
comes from the first savage jerk of the 
hooked salmon. The waters of my fav- 
orite fishing grounds were as bare of fish 
as the waters of Puget Sound—as the 
waters of all America will be to the com- 
ing generations if we do not awake to 
our responsibilities. Sadly I returned to 
my home. I shall not go out again this 
season, 

Life has dealt kindly with me in spite 
of its earlier threat. I have raised my son 
to maturity and taught him all the lore 
of fishing I know. He has never brought 
the blush of shame to my brow. 


No. after twelve years, with 158 
pounds on my 160-pound frame, sound 
lungs, a straight back, good appetite and 
tranquil nerves, I am ready for anything. 
I live on a by-path apart from the mad- 
dening whirl of life and observe the 
struggle only through the eyes of the 
radio announcer. My farm has been re- 
deemed from the overflow of the tides and 
the soil is amazingly fertile. I do my daily 
stint of labor and pluck the fruit from 
trees planted by my own hand. 

During the long summer season I go 
out on the water almost daily. The 
tempered sunshine and balmy air of Puget 
Sound has brought me health and hope. 
My own little clearing just back from the 
water’s edge has brought tranquillity and 
contentment to my soul. 

But above all, I have enjoyed years of 
such sport as fall to the lot of few men. 
There is no finer or more wholesome rec- 
reation than fishing. Besides health and 
strength it gives to the individual a breadth 
of view, a tolerance and philosophy which 
are reflected in the whole structure of 
society. 
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SUPER DUX 
Sport Clothing is Waterproof 











SUPER FAB 





VIRGIN WOOL MACKINAWS 
STAG COATS, CRUISERS and BREECHES 


Built for Outdoor Comfort and Ease 
Waterproof and Bulletproof 
Protect Yourself from the Weather and 


from the Stray Shots of Careless Hunters 








HAMILTON CARHARTT CO. 


Michigan Ave. Detroit, Michigan 














No. 1B—Hunting Coat. 


ENUINE SUPER DUX hunting clothes 

are marked WATERPROOF (not 

RAINPROOF). Thousands of testimonials 

from hunters all over the country attest this 
fact. 


SUPER DUX clothes are made for YOUR 
OUTDOOR NEEDS—they are the right de- 
sign, cut full for shooting freedom; they are 
NOT just a few yards of cloth, cut and sewed 
up to sell the unsuspecting hunter. Proper 
clothing is one half the sport. While a well 
tailored coat or breeches will not kill a par- 
tridge, the shooting ease and comfort of the 
garment may help you to direct a surer and 
quicker aim. Therefore buy the BEST, bv 
TEST—GENUINE SUPER DUX. 


FORESTRY DU%xX is a medium priced line of 
hunting clothing, made of a waterproofed 
8 oz. closely woven duck over the same pat- 
terns as SUPER DUX, cut roomy and com- 
fortable. FORESTRY DUX is marked RAIN- 
PROOF and will stand the ordinary shower, 
in fact it will give you years of real valuable 
service and prove truly satisfactory consider- 
ing the price you paid for it. 


Super Dux clothing is sold by the better Sport- 
ing Goods Stores throughout the United 
States. Your dealer will gladly show you the 
line and quote you prices. Send for 4-color 
catalogue, etc. 





No. 150MR—Stag Coat. 


| HAMILTON CARHARTT CO. 

| Detroit, Mich. 

Please send me copy of your 4-color Catalogue. 
| Name 

| Street 

| 


City waeetes ; sata —— 













TF Pema. 3 IT TAKES 
HEALTHY NERVES 


TO FLY THE MAIL 
AT NIGHT 









@® ABOVE —A. M. WILKINS, air-mail pilot for Trans- £ 
continental and Western Air, Inc., has flown the night air 

mail over 150,000 miles. It takes healthy nerves to hang 

up a record like that! 






@® RIGHT—AT THE END of his night run A. M. Wilkins 


: ; ) — 
joins a fellow pilot, W. Niedernhofer, at Newark Airport, : ty 3 
the Eastern Terminal of TWA, for a chat and a smoke. } : ») 
72 .. . 





‘‘Camels never ruffle or jangle my nerves,’? Wilkins says. 






IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW | STEADY SMOKE . : 


Camels are made from finer, 


MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos | TU RN TO CAME 


than any other popular brand. 







= c=) They are milder, richer in fla- A. M. WILKINS, air-mail ace, 

a vor. They never tire your taste says: “It’s a steady grind, all 

or get on your nerves, right, living up to our tradition 

' : that the mail must go through! 

—— -_ That’s why I smoke Camels, 

f ~ LA? And I smoke plenty! Camels 

; 4 never ruffle or jangle my 

: nerves, and I like their mild, 
> J rich flavor.” 






ee 





{ og a 
oo r ' ~ Steady smokers turn to Camels 
be ; because the costlier tobaccos in 


: Camels never get on the nerves 
ene Sneghengsene eset ear snes pment ..-never tire the taste. Your taste 


? , : - 
gers smoke at each stop? Camels never ’ and your nerves will confirm this. 
get on your nerves, no matter how much [yes : Start smoking Camels today! 
you smoke, and there’s more real enjoy- axe 4 ls 
ment in their costlier tobaccos. . 







Copyright, 1933, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 4 
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NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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